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Art.  1. —  TJssai/ji^  Selected  from  Coni rihiit ions  to  the  ^  Edinhiirgh 
lievieio'  J5v  Heiirv  liO^rers.  2vols.  Svo.  Loiulon:  Loiimnan  &  CV). 

^  «r  O 

^Fu.  llodEUS  lius  only  risen  of  late  into  universal  reputation, 
altlioii<j:li  lie  bad  lon^  ai^o  deserved  it.  It  has  fared  with  him  as 
with  Thomas  Hood  and  with  some  others  who  had  for  many 
years  enjoyed  a  dubious  and  struggling,  although  real  and  rising 
fame,  till  some  signal  hit,  some  ‘Song  of  the  Shirt*  or  ‘Eclipse  of 
Faith,*  introduced  their  names  to  millions  who  never  heard  of 
them  before,  and  turned  suddenly  on  their  half-shadowed  faces 
the  broadest  glare  of  fame.  Thousands  upon  thousands  who  had 
never  heanlof  Hood*s  ‘  Progress  of  Cant*  or  his  ‘  Comic  Annuals,* 
so  soon  as  they  read  the  ‘  Song  of  the  Shirt*  iiKpiired  eagerly  for 
him,  and  began  to  read  his  earlier  works.  And  so,  although 
literary  men  were  aware  of  Hr.  Rogers*  existence,  and  that  he 
was  an  able  contributor  to  tlic  ‘  Edinburgh  K(‘view,*  the  general 
])ublic  knew  not  even  his  name  till  the  ‘  Eclipse  of  Faith* 
apiieared,  and  till  its  great  ])opularity  excited  a  desire  to  become 
acipiainteil  with  liis  previous  lucubrations.  We  met  with  the 
‘  Eclipse  of  Faith*  at  its  first  appearance,  but  have  oidy  newly 
risen  from  reading  his  collected  articles,  and  propose  t(j  record 
our  imjiressions  while  they  are  yet  fresh  and  warm. 

Henrv  Rogers,  as  a  reviewer  and  writer,  seems  to  think  that 
he  belongs  to  the  school  of  detlVey  and  Macaiday,  although  ])os- 
sessed  of  more  beaming  and  imagination  than  either,  of  a  higher 
moral  sense  and  manlier  power  than  the  first,  and  of,  a  freer 
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diction  anil  an  easier  vein  ot  Avit  Uiaii  the  second ;  and  uie  style 
of  deference  and  idolatry  he  uses  to  tliein  and  to  Mackintosh 
ini’dit  almost  to  his  detractors  a}>[)ear  eithei  saaiuciiil  lioiii  its 
livnocrisv,  ludicrous  from  its  atfeciation,  or  silly^  Irom  the  igno¬ 
rance  it  discovers  of  his  own  claims  and  comparative  iiieiits.  \\  e 
defy  an\'  un])r('judiced  man  to  read  the  tv\o  volumes  he  has  le- 
printed  frcun  the  *  h^dinhurgn  Iccvaevv,  aiul  not  to^fcelthat  lie  has 
encounten.'il,  on  the  whole,  the  most  accomplished,  manliest, 
healthiest,  and  most  Christian  vn'iter  who  ever  adorned  that 
celchrateil  periodical.  Jf  he  has  contributed  to  its  pages  no  one 
article  t‘4ual  in  brilliance  to  Jetlreys  papers  on  Alison  and  Swift, 
or  to  ^Iiioaulay  s  pajiers  on  ^lilton  and  W  arreii  Hastings,  his 
papers,  taken  cti  are  more  natural,  less  laboured,  lull  ot  a 

richer  and  nun'e  recondite  learning,  and  written  in  a  more  con- 
v’crsiitional,  more  vigorous,  and  more  thoroughly  EiUglish  style. 
His  thought,  too,  is  of  a  profounder,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
clearer  cast.  JetYrey  had  the  subtlety  of  the  lawyer  rather  than 
the  depth  of  the  philosopher.  2dacaulay  thinks  generally  like 
an  eloipient  special  pleader.  Henry  Ivogers  is  a  candid,  ])owerful, 
and  all-sided  thinker,  and  one  who  has  fed  his  thought  by  a  cul¬ 
ture  as  diver.sitiod  iis  it  is  deep.  He  is  a  scholar,  a  mathema¬ 
tician,  a  jihilosopher,  a  philologist,  a  man  of  taste  and  virtu,  a 
divine,  and  a  wit,  and  if  not  absolutel3^a  poet,  yet  he  verges  often 
on  poetical  conc<*ption,  and  his  free  and  fervid  eloquence  often 
kindles  into  the  tire  of  poetry. 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  ‘  Ecli})se  of  Faith," — and  who  has 
not  ? — must  remember  how  that  remarkable  work  Las  collected  all 
those  varieil  ]x»wers  and  acquisitions  into  one  burning  focus,  and 
must  be  reaily  to  grant  that  since  Pascal  no  knight  has  entered 
into  the  arena  of  religious  controversy  better  equipped  for  fight, 
in  strength  of  argument,  in  quickness  of  perception,  in  readiness 
and  richness  of  resource,  in  command  of  temper,  in  pungency  of 
wit,  in  a  sarcasm  which  ‘  burns  frore"  with  the  intense  coolness 
of  its  severity,  and  in  a  species  of  ^ocraiic  dialogue  which  the 
son  of  Sophroniscus  himself  would  have  eimed.  But  as  tlie 
public  and  j»ress  generally  have  made  up  their  minds  iq^on  all 
these  jioints,  as  also  on  Uie  merits  of  his  admirable  ‘Defence," 
and  hav'e  hailed  the  author  with  acclamation,  we  prefer  to  take  up 
his  le^  known  preceding  efforts  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Kevdew,"  and 
to  bring  their  merits  beiore  our  readers,  vvliile,  at  the  same  time, 
we  hoj>e  to  iind  metal  even  more  attractive  in  the  great  names 
and  subjects  on  vvdiich  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  to  touch,  as, 
under  Air.  Rogers"  guidance,  we  pimsiie  our  way.  We  long,  too, 
shall  wo  &av’,  to  break  a  lance  here  and  there  vvdth  so  distinguished 

a  chauqiion,  although  assuredlv  it  shall  be  all  in  honour  and  not 
lu  hate. 
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From  his  political  papers  we  al)stain,  aud  propose  to  coiiliue 
ourselves  to  those  on  letters  and  pliilosophy.  llis  tirst,  and  one 
of  his  most  deliithtful  papers,  is  on  (piaiut  old  Thomas  Fuller.  It 
remiuds  us  iniicli  of  a  hrilliaiit  paper  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
contributed  to  the  same  journal,  we  understand,  by  Bulwer. 
Browne  and  Fuller  were  kindred  spirits,  being  both  poets  among 
Avits  and  wits  among  poets.  In  Browne,  however,  imagination 
and  serious  thought  rather  preponderate,  while  wit  unquestionably 
is,  if  not  Fuller’s  ])rincipal  faculty,  the  faculty  he  exercises  most 
frecpiently  and  with  greatest  delight.  Some  authors  have  wit  and 
imagination  in  ecjual  ([uantities,  and  it  is  their  temperament 
which  determines  the  ([uestion  which  of  the  two  they  shall 
specially  use  or  cultivate.  Thus  Butler,  of  ‘  Iludibras,^  had 
genuine  imagination  as  well  as  prodigious  wit,  and  had  he  been 
a  Puritan  instead  of  a  Cavalier,  he  might  have  indited  noble 
serious  poetry.  Browne,  again,  Avas  of  a  ]>ensive,  although  not 
sombre  disposition,  and  hence  his  ‘Urn-burial’  and  ‘  lleligio 
ililedici’  are  grave  and  imaginative,  although  not  devoid  of  quaint 
<iueer  fancies  .and  arabes(|ue  devices,  Avhich  force  you  to  smile. 
Fuller,  on  the  other  hand,  AA^as  of  a  sanguine,  happy,  easy  tem¬ 
perament,  a  jolly  Protestant  father  confessor,  and  this  attracted 
him  to  the  side  of  the  laughing  muse.  Yet  he  abounds  in  quiet, 
beautiful  touches  both  of  poetry  and  pathos.  Burke  had,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Rogers,  little  or  no  Avit,  although  possessing  a  bound¬ 
less  [)rofusion  of  im.agery.  To  this  A\*e  demur.  His  description 
of  Jjord  Chath.am’s  motley  c.abinet,  his  picture,  in  the  ‘  Regicide 
Peace,’  of  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  his  description  of 
those  ‘  Avho  are  emptied  of  their  natur.al  boAvels  and  stuli'ed  Avith 
the  blurred  sheets  of  the  ‘  Rights  of  Man,’  his  famous  comp.arison 
of  the  ‘gestation  of  the  nibbit  and  the  eleidiant,’  his  reply  to  the 
defence  ])ut  in  for  Hastings  that  the  Hindoos  h.ad  erected  a 
temple  to  him  (‘He  kneAv  something  of  the  Hindoo  mythology. 
I’hey  were  in  the  habit  of  building  temples  not  only  to  the  gods 
of  light  and  fertility,  but  to  the  demons  of  sm.all-pox  and  murder, 
.and  ho,  for  his  p.art,  had  no  objection  that  ?>Ir.  Hastings  should 
be  admitted  into  such  a  Pantheon’),  these  are  a  fcAV  out  of  a 
hundred  }>roofs  that  he  possessed  that  most  brilliant  species  of 
AAit  Avhich  is  iinj)regnated  with  imagination.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  Burke,  an  (‘.arnest  if  not  a  sad-he:uted  m.an,  av.os  led  by  his 
excess  of  zeal  to  plead  the  causes  in  Avhich  he  Avas  interested  in 
general  by  serious  weapons,  by  the  burning  and  Imrbed  an*ows 
of  invecti\’e  and  imagination  r.ather  th.an  by  the  light-glancing 
missiles  of  Avit  an<l  humor.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Avith  all  his  wealth 
of  fancy,  AA'as  restr.ained  from  Avit  partly  by  the  subjects  he  Avas 
led  through  his  clerical  profession  to  treat,  and  p.artly  from  his 
temperament,  Avhich  Avas  quietly  glad  rather  than  sanguine  and 
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mirthful.  Some  writers,  again,  we  admit,  and  as  ^Ir.  Ptogers  re« 
]H'atedly  shows,  vihrnte  between  wit  and  the  most  melancholy 
j^riousness  of  thought ;  the  scale  of  their  spirits,  as  it  rises  or  sinks, 
either  lifts  them  nj)  to  piercing  laughter  or  depresses  them  to 
thoughts  too  deep  and  sad  tor  tears.  It  was  so  with  I  lato,  with 
Pascal,  with  Hood,  and  is  so,  we  suspect,  with  our  author  himself. 
Shakspere,  perhaps  alone  of  writers,  while  possessing  wit  and 
imaginative  wisdom  to  the  same  prodigious  degree,  has  managed 
to  adjust  them  to  each  other,  never  allowing  either  the  one  or  the 
otlier  unduly  to  preponderate,  but  uniting  them  into  that  con¬ 
summate  whole  which  lias  become  the  admiration,  the  wonder. 


and  the  despair  of  the  world. 

^Ir.  Rogers,  alluding  to  the  astonishing  illustrative  ])owers  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rurke,  and  Fuller,  says  finely,  ‘  Most  marvellous 
ami  enviable  is  that  fecundity  of  fancy  which  can  adorn  wdiatever 
it  touches,  which  can  invest  naked  fact  and  dry  reasoning  with 
unlooked-for  beauty,  make  flowerets  bloom  even  on  the  brow  of 
the  precipice,  and,  when  nothing  better  can  l>e  had,  can  turn  the 
verv  substance  of  rock  itself  into  moss  and  lichens.  This  facultv 

%  V 

is  incomj)arably  the  most  important  for  the  vivid  and  attractive 
cj'/iibition  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  men.'  We  quote  these  sen¬ 


tences  not  merely  as  being  true,  so  far  as  they  go  (we  think  the 
imagination  not  only  exhibits^  but  tests  and  finds  truth),  but 
because  we  want  afterwards  to  mark  a  special  inconsistency  in 
regard  to  them,  whicli  he  commits  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

We  have  long  desired  to  see  what  we  call  ide(d  geor/rajdt  if,  i.e., 
the  map  of  the  earth  run  over  in  a  poetical  and  imaginative  way, 
tlie  breath  of  genius  passing  over  the  dry  bones  of  the  names  of 
j)laces,  and  through  the  link  of  association  between  places  and 
events,  characters  and  scenery,  causing  them  to  live.  Old  Fuller 
gives  us,  if  not  a  specimen  of  this,  something  far  more  amusing; 
he  gives  us  a  geography  of  joke,  and  even  from  the  hallowed 
scenery  of  the  lloly  Land  he  extracts,  in  all  reverence,  matter  for 
inextinguishable  merriment.  What  can  be  better  in  their  way 
than  tlie  following  ?  ‘  Gilboa. — Tlie  mountain  that  David  cursed, 
that  neither  rain  nor  dew  should  fall  on  it;  but  of  late  some  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers  climbing  this  mountain  were  well  wetted,  Davi<l 
not  cursing  it  by  a  prophetical  spirit  but  in  a  poetic  rapture. 
Edrei.  1  he  city  of  tfg,on  whoso  giant-like  proportions  the  rabbis 
have  more  giant-like  lies.  Pis-gah. — Where  Closes  view’ed  the 
land  ;  hereabouts  the  angel  buried  him,  and  also  buried  the 
lest  it  should  occasion  idolatry.'  And  so  on  he  goes  over 
each  awful  spot,  chuckling  in  harmless  and  half-conscious  glee 
like  a  school-boy  through  a  morninr/  church-yard,  which,  w  ere  it 
midnight,  he  w’ould  travel  in  haste,  in  terror,  and  with  oft- 
r<.\<.ited  looks.  It  is  no  w  ish  to  detract  from  the  dignity  and 
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consecration  of  these  scenes  that  actuates  him  ;  it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  his  irresistible  temperament,  the  boy-heart  beating 
in  his  veins,  and  which  is  to  beat  on  till  ileath. 

Down  the  halls  of  history,  in  like  manner,  Fuller  skips  along, 
laughing  as  he  goes;  and  even  when  he  pauses  to  moralize  or  to 
weep,  the  pause  is  momentary,  and  the  tear  which  had  con¬ 
tended,  during  its  brief  existence  with  a  sly  smile,  is  ‘forgot  as 
soon  as  shed/  His  wit  is  often  as  withering  as  it  is  quaint, 
although  it  always  performs  its  annihilating  work  without  aspe¬ 
rity,  and  by  a  single  touch.  It  is  just  the  tap  ot  the  keeper  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  escaped  lunatic.  Hear  this  on  the  Jesuits: 

‘  Such  is  the  charity  of  the  Jesuits,  that  they  never  owe  any  man 
any  ill  will — making  present  ])ayment  thereof.'  Or  this  on 
Hachiavel,  who  had  saitl  ‘that  he  who  undertakes  to  write  a 
history  must  be  of  no  religion;'  ‘if  so,  ^lachiavel  himself  was  the 
best  (pialitie«l  of  any  in  his  age  to  write  an  history.'  t)f  modest 
women,  who  nevertheless  dress  themselves  in  questionable  attire, 
he  says,  ‘  I  must  confess  some  honest  women  may  go  thus,  but 
no  wliit  the  honester  for  gfung  thus.  That  ship  may  have 
(austnr  and  Pollux  for  the  sign,  which  notwithstanding  has 
St.  Paul  for  the  lading.'  His  irony,  like  good  imagery,  often 
becomes  the  short-hand  of  thought,  and  is  worth  a  thousand 
arguments.  The  bare,  bald  style  of  the  schoolmen  he  attributes 
to  design,  ‘  lest  any  of  the  vermin  of  ocpiivocation  should  hide 
themselves  under  the  nuf)  of  their  words.'  Some  of  our  readers 
are  probably  smiling  as  they  read  this,  and  remember  the  DRESS 
of  certain  religious  ])riests,  not  unlike  the  schoolmen,  in  our  day. 
After  commenting  on  the  old  storv  ^>f  St.  Dunstan  and  the  Devil, 
he  cries  out  in  a  touch  of  irony  seldom  surpassed  :  ‘  But  away 
with  all  sus]>icions  and  queries.  None  need  to  doubt  of  the 
truth  thereof,  tinding  it  on  a  sign  painted  in  Fleet-street,  near 
Tenq)le  Bar.' 

In  these  s])arkles  of  wit  and  humnur,  there  is,  we  notice,  not 
a  little  consciousness.  He  says  good  things,  and  a  (piiet  chuckle, 
a  gentle  ])roclaims  his  knowledge  that  they  are  good. 

But  his  best  things,  the  tine  serious  fancies,  which  at  times  evoss 
his  mind,  cross  it  unconsciously,  and  drop  out  like  pearls  from 
the  lips  of  a  hliiid  fairy,  who  sees  not  their  lustre,  and  knows 
not  their  value.  Fuller’s  deepest  wisdom  is  the  wi.sdom  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  finest  eloquence  is  that  which  seems  to  cross  over 
their  spotle.ss  li[»s,  like  west  winds  over  half-opened  rosebuds, — 
breathings  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  rather  than  utterances  of  their 
own  souls.  In  this  resp(ict,  and  in  some  others,  he  much 
resembled  John  Bunyan,  to  whom  we  wonder  Rogers  has  not 
Goni])ared  him.  Honest  John,  we  verily  believe,  thought  much 
more  of  his  rhymes,  ]>refixed  to  the  second  part  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim's 
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Pror^css/  ami  of  tlie  little  puzzles  and  jokes  he  has  scattered 
through  the  ^vork,  than  of  his  divinely  artless  portraiture  of 
scenerv,  passions,  characters,  and  incidents,  in  the  course  of  the 
wondrous  allegory.  ^Ir.  Itogers  (piotes  a  good  many  ot  1  idlers 
precious  prattlings;  but  Land),  we  think,  has  selected  some  still 
tiner,  particularly  his  picture  of  the  fate  of  John  icklilf  s 
ashes.  Similar  touches  of  tender,  quaint,  profound,  and  unwitting 
sublimity,  are  found  nearly  as  profusely  sprinkled  as  his  jests 
and  clenches  through  his  varied  works,  which  are  a  perfect 
quany'  of  sense,  wdt,  truth,  pedantry,  learning,  (juiet  poetry, 
ingenuity,  and  delightful  nonsense.  Rogers  justly  remarks,  too, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  rubbish  and  gossip  which  are  found 
in  Fullers  writings,  lie  means  to  be  tnithful  always;  and  that, 
with  all  his  quaintness  and  pedantry,  his  style  is  purer  and  more 
lecrible  than  that  of  almost  anv  writer  of  his  age.  It  is  less 
swelling  and  gorgeous  than  Browne's,  but  far  easier  and  more 
idiomatic,  less  rich  but  less  diffuse  than  Taylor's,  less  cumbered 
with  learning  than  Burton's,  and  less  involved,  and  less  darkened 
with  intermingling  and  crossing  beams  of  light  than  that  of 
Milton,  whose  poetry  is  written  in  the  purest  Grecian  manner ; 
whilst  his  English  prose  often  resembles  not  Gothic,  l)ut  Egyp¬ 
tian  architecture  in  its  chaotic  confusion  and  misproportiuned 
magniticence. 

Mr.  Rogers'  second  paper  is  on  Andrew  ^larvel,  and  contain.? 
a  veiy^  interesting  account  of  the  life,  estimate  of  the  character, 
and  critici.sm  of  the  writings  of  this  ‘  Aristides-Butler,'  if  we  may, 
in  the  fashion  of  Mirabeau,  coin  a  combination  of  words,  which 
seems  not  inapt  to  represent  the  virtues  of  that  great  patriot's 
life,  and  the  wit  and  biting  sarcasm  of  his  maimer  of  writing. 
He  tells  the  old  story  of  his  hither  crossing  the  Humber  with  a 
female  friend,  and  perisliing  in  the  waters;  but  omits  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  story,  how  the  old  man  in  leaving  the  shore, 
as  the  sky  was  scowling  into  storm,  threw  his  staff'  back  on  the 
Wach,  and  cried  out — ‘  Ho  for  Heaven !'  The  tradition  of  this 
is  at  least  still  strong  in  Hull,  Nothing  after  Marvel's  integiity, 
and  Ids  c|uiet,  keen,  caustic  wit,  so  astonishes  us  as  the  fact,  that 
he  never  opened  his  li|is  in  parliament!  He  ivas  ‘No-speech 
Man'el.  lie  never  got  the  length  of  Addison's  ‘I  conceive,  I 
conctnve,  I  conceive.'  Tliere  are  no  authentic  accounts  of  even 
a  ‘  Hear,  hear,  issuing  from  his  lips.  What  an  act  of  self-denial 
m  that  of  Ixid  measures  and  bad  men  !  How  his  heart  must 
sometimes  have  buraed,  and  his  lijxs  quivered,  and  yet  the  severe 
spirit  of  self-control  kept  him  silent !  What  a  contrast  to  the 
infinite  babblement  ot  senators  in  mo<lern  davs.  And  yet  was 
not  his  silence  very  formidable?  Ditl  it  not  strike  the  Tories  as 
tie  figure  of  the  moveless  !Mordecai  at  the  king's  gate  struck 
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tbe  guilty  Ilumau?  There,  iii‘>ht  after  night,  in  front  of  the 
despots,  sate  the  silent  statue-like  figure,  bending  not  to  then- 
authority,  unmoveable  by  their  threats,  not  to  l)e  melted  by 
their  caresses,  not  to  be  gained  over  by  their  bribes,  perhaps 
with  a  (juiet  stern  sneer  resting  as  though  sculptured  upon  his 
bps,  and  doubtless  they  trembled  more  at  this  dumb  defiance, 
than  at  the  loud-mouthed  attacks  and  execrations  ot  others;  the 
more,  as  while  others  were  sometimes  absent,  he  was  always 
there,  a  moveless  pillar  of  patriotism,  a  still  libel  ol  truth,  for 
ever  glaring  on  their  fascinated  and  terror-stricken  eyes.  Can 
we  wonder  that  they  are  very  generally  supj)osed  to  have- 
removed  him  from  their  sight,  in  the  only  way  possible  in  the 
circumstances,  by  giving  him  a  premature  and  ])oisoned  grave? 

In  his  third  ])aper  llogers  apj>roaches  a  mightier  and  more- 
eloquent,  but  not  a  firmer  or  more  sincere  spirit  than  Marvel — 
Martin  Luther.  Here  he  j>uts  forth  all  his  strength,  and  has,  we 
think,  very  nobly  vindicated  both  Luther’s  intellectual  and  moral 
character,  llallam  (a  writer  whom  Rogers  greatly  over-estimates,. 
lH.‘f<)re  whom  he  falls  down  with  ‘  awful  reverence  ])rone,^ 
from  whom  he  ventures  to  difier  with  ‘  a  whis|)tn’ed  breath  and 
bated  humbleness,’  which  seem,  considering  his  own  calibre,  very 
laughable,  yet  of  whose  incapacity  as  a  literary  critic,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  judge  of  poetry,  he  seems  to  have  a  stifled  suspicion, 
which  conies  out  in  the  paper  on  Fuller,  whom  Hallam  has 
slighted)  has  underrated  Luther’s  talents,  l)ecause  forsooth  his 
works  are  inferior  to  his  reputation.  Why,  what  was  Luther’s 
real  v/ork  ?  Jt  was  the  Reformation.  What  library  of  Atlas 
folios — aye,  though  Shakespere  had  penned  every  line  in  it — 
could  have  been  compared  to  the  rending  of  the  shroud  of  the 
Cliiistian  church  ?  As  soon  accuse  an  earth(|uake  of  not  being  so 
melodious  in  its  tones  as  an  organ  as  demand  artistic  writings  from 
Luther.  His  burning  of  the  Pope’s  bull  was,  we  think,  and  Mr. 
Rogt-rs  thinks  with  us,  a  veiy  res}x*ctable  review.  His  journey 
to  \\  orms  was  as  clever  as  most  books  of  travel.  His  marriage 
with  Catherine  Rora  was  not  a  bad  epithalamium.  His  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  into  goixl  Herman  was  nearly  as  great  a  work  as 
the  ‘  Constitutional  Histoiy.'  Some  of  those  winofcd  words 
which  he  uttered  against  the  Pope  and  for  Christ  have  been 
called  ‘  half-battles.’  He  held  the  pen  very  well  too,  but  it  was 
only  with  one  of  his  hundred  arms.  His  v.orks  were  his  actions. 
Every  great  book  is  an  action  ;  anti  the  converse  is  also  true — 
every  great  action  is  a  btx»k.  Cromwell,  Mr.  Rogers  says,  very 
justly,  cannot  be  judged  by  his  speeches,  nor  Alexander.  Neither, 
we  add,  could  Caesar  ]>y  his  ‘  Conimenbiries,’  which,  excellent 
as  they  are,  develop  only  a  small  |>ortion  of  the  ‘foremost  man  of  all 
this  world  ;’  nor  could  Frederick  of  Prussia  by  his  French  verses; 
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nor  could  Nelson  bv  liis  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton ;  nor  could 
even  Hall,  Clialiners  and  Irving  by  their  orations  and  discourses. 
There  is  a  very  high,  it  not  the  highest  order  of  men,  who  find 
literature  too  small  a  sheath  for  the  broadsword  of  their  genius. 
They  come  down  and  shrink  up  when  they  commence  to  write ; 
but  they  make  others  write  for  them.  Their  deeds  supply  the 
material  of  ten  thousand  historians,  novelists,  and  poets.  e 
find  Lord  Holland,  in  his  ‘  Memoirs,'  sneering  at  Lord  Nelson  s 
talents,  In'cause  his  writings  were  careless  and  poor.  Nelson  did 
not  pretend  to  be  a  writer  or  an  orator ;  he  pretended  only  to  do 
what  he  did — to  sweep  the  seas  with  his  cannon,  and  be  the 
greatest  naval  commander  his  country  ever  produced.  Mungo 
Park  and  Ledyard  were  no  great  authors,  but  they  were  what 
they  wished  to  be,  the  most  heroic  of  travellers.  Hanton  never 
])ublished  a  single  page,  but  he  was  incomparably  a  greater  man 
than  C’amille  Desmoulins,  who  wrote  thousiinds.  Would  it 
have  added  an  inch  to  the  colossal  stature,  or  in  any  measure 
enhanced  the  lurid  grandeur  of  Satan,  had  Milton  ascribed  to 
him  the  invention  not  of  fire-arms  but  of  the  printing  press,  and 
made  him  the  author  of  a  few  hundred  satires  against  Omni¬ 
potence  {  Channing,  in  his  essay  on  Napoleon,  has  contributed 
to  the  circulation  of  this  error.  He  gives  there  a  decided  pre¬ 
ference  to  literary  over  other  kinds  of  power.  But  would  even 
he  have  compared  Brougham  or  Daniel  Webster  to  Washington  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  very  highest  style  of  merit  is  when  the 
})owers  of  actions  and  authorship  are  combined  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  They  were  so  in  Milton,  who  was  as  good  a  school¬ 
master  and  secretary  as  he  was  an  author.  They  were  so  in 
Bacon,  who  was  an  able  if  not  a  just  chancellor  and  statesman, 
as  well  tis  the  first  of  modern  ])hilosophers.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Rogers,  they  were  so,  we  think,  in  Napoleon,  whose  bulletins 
and  sj>eeches,  though  often  in  false  taste,  were  often  as  brilliant 
as  his  battles.  They  were  so  in  Burke,  who  was  a  first-rate 
business  man  and  a  good  farmer,  as  well  as  a  great  orator,  states¬ 
man,  and  writer.  They  were  so  in  poor  Burns,  who  used  the  plough 
os  well  as  he  used  the  pen.  Aiul  they  were  so  in  Scott,  who  was  an 
excellent  Clerk  of  Session  and  capiud  agriculturist  and  land¬ 
lord,  bt'sides  being  the  first  of  all  fictionists,  except  Cervantes, 
who,  by  the  way,  fought  bravely  at  Lepanto  as  well  as  wrote 
Don  Quixote.  Even  in  Luther's  case,  Mr.  Hallam  is  proved  by 
Rogers  to  be  sufticientiy  harsh  in  his  judgment.  Luther’s  pro¬ 
ductions,  occasional  as  most  of  them,  and  hastily  written,  as  all 
ot  them  were,  are  not  the  mediocre  tnish  which  Hallam  insinuates 
them  to  be.  If  tried  by  the  standard  of  that  species  of  literature 
U)  'vhich  they  all  in  reality  belong  they  will  not  be  found  want- 
ing.  1  hey  are  all  letters,  the  shorter  or  longer  epistles  of  a  man 
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undeuiable;  but  they  >vere  partly  the  faults  of  bis  age,  and 
s])ruug  |)iirtly  from  the  vehemence  of  his  temperaiiieut,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  his  position.  He  was  during  a  large  section  of 
his  life  id  bay,  and  if  he  had  not  employed  eveiy  weapon  in  his 
power,  his  teeth,  his  horns  and  his  hoofs,  to  defend  himself,  he  had 
inev  itably  |KTished.  We  have  not  time  to  follow  further  Rogers’s 
defence  of  Luther  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  does  lull  justice  to 
Luther’s  honesty  of  ])ur|X)se,  his  deep  religious  convictions,  and 
his  general  wisdom  and  prudence  of  conduct.  His  errors  were 
all  of  the  blood  and  bodily  temperament,  and  none  of  the  spirit. 
Cajetan  called  him  'a  ))east  with  deep-set  eyes,  and  wonderful 
sj)ecuIations  in  his  head.’  If  so,  he  was  a  noble  savage — a  king 
of  beasts,  and  his  roar  roused  Europe  from  its  lethargy,  dis¬ 
solved  the  dark  spell  of  spiritual  slavery,  and  gave  even  to  them 
all  the  vitality  it  has  since  exhibited.  He  resembled  no  class  of 
men  more  than  some  of  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel.  He  was 
no  Christian  father  of  the  first  centuries,  sitting  cobwebbed 
among  books — no  evangelist  even  of  the  days  of  the  a])ostles, 
going  forth  meek  and  sandalled  with  an  olive-1  nan ch  in  his 
hand — he  reminds  us  rather,  in  all  but  austerity  ard  abstinence, 
of  the  terrible  Tishlnte  conflicting  with  Baal’s  prophets  on 
Carmel,  and  fighting  with  fire  the  cause  of  that  God  who 
answereth  by  fire  from  heaven.  But,  unlike  him,  Luther  came 
eating  and  ilrinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  mariiage,  and  has 
been  re]»roached  accordingly. 

Hr.  liogers’  next  paper  is  on  Leibnitz,  whom  he  justly  ranks 
with  the  most  wonderful  men  of  any  age — and  who,  in  that 
variety  of  faculty — that  plethora  of  jiower — that  all-sidedness 
which  distinguished  him — resembled  a  monster  rather  than  a 
man.  A  sleepless  soul,  who  often,  for  weeks  together,  contented 
himself  with  a  few’  houi*s’  slumber  in  his  arm  chair,  without  ever 
discomjK>sing  his  couch  1  A  lonely  spirit — with  no  tender  family 
ties — but  entirely  devoted  to  inquiiy  and  investigation,  as  though 
he  had  been  one  vast  separated  eye,  for  ever  prying  into  the 
univei'se  !  A  wide  eclectic  catholic  mind,  intermeddling  with  all 
know’h'dge,  and  seeking,  if  possible,  to  bind  mathematics,  meta- 
j)hysics,  poetry,  philology,  all  arts  and  sciences,  into  the  unity 
of  a  coronet  around  his  ow’ii  hrow’  !  A  soul  of  prodigious  power, 
as  well  as  of  itleal  width  ;  the  inventor  of  a  new  and  potent 
calculus — the  father  of  geology — the  originator  of  a  new  form 
of  history,  w  Inch  others  have  since  been  seeking  to  fill  up — and  the 
author  of  a  heroic,  if  not  successful,  effort  to  gra]»]>le  with  the 
question  of  questions — the  problem  of  all  ages — ‘Whence  evil, 
and  why  permitted  in  God’s  w’orld  A  genius  for  whom  earth 
seemed  too  narrow  a  sphere,  and  three  score  and  ten  years  too 
short  a  j>eriod,  so  much  had  he  done  ere  death,  and  "so  much 
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did  there  seem  remaining  for  him  to  do — in  truth,  worthy  of  an 
antediluvian  life,  and  in  many  of  his  thoughts  before  all  ages  ! 
A  mind  swarming  more  than  ev'en  that  of  Coleridge — with  seed 
— thoughts,  the  germs  of  entire  encyclopanlias  in  the  future;  and, 
if  destitute  of  his  magical  }>ower  of  poetic  communication,  pos¬ 
sessed  more  originality,  ami  more  ]>ractical  energy.  A  man 
who  read  everything  and  forgot  nothing — a  living  dictionary  of 
all  the  knowledge  which  had  been  accumulated  by  man — and  a 
living  prophecy  of  all  that  was  yet  to  be  acquired — a  universal 
preface  to  a  universal  volume — ‘  a  gigantic  genius  born  to  grapple 
with  whole  libraries.'  Such  is  Leibnitz  known  by  all  scholars  to 
have  been.  His  two  |X)sitive  achievements,  however,  the  two 
pillai*s  on  wliich  he  leans  his  Samson-like  strength,  are  the 
ditfereniial  ‘  Cidculus'  and  the  ‘  Theodicde.'  Mr.  Rogers'  remarks 
on  both  tho.se  are  extremely  goo<l.  In  the  vexed  <piestion  as  to 
the  origination  of  the  Calculus,  between  Leibnitz  and  Newton, 
he  seems  perfectly  impartial ;  and  while  eagerly  maintaining 
Newton's  originality,  he  defends  Leibnitz  with  no  less  strength, 
from  the  charge  of  surreptitious  plagiarism  from  Newton.  Both 
were  too  rich  to  require  to  steal  from  one  another.  In  ‘  Theodicde' 
Leibnitz  undertook  the  most  daring  task  ever  undertaken  by 
thinker,  that  of  explaining  the  origin  of  evil  by  demonstrating 
its  necessity.  That  he  failed  in  this,  Voltaire  has  proved,  after  his 
manner,  in  ‘  Candide,'  the  wittiest  and  wickedest  of  his  works, 
and  Rogers,  in  a  very  ditferent  spirit  and  style,  has  demonstrated 
here.  Indeed,  the  inevitable  eye  of  common-sense  sees  at  a  glance 
that  a  notion  of  this  earth  being  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
is  absurd  and  blasidiemou.s.  Tliis  system  of  things  falls  far 
below  mail's  ideal,  and  how  can  it  come  up  to  Cod's?  The 
sha«lows  resting  upon  its  past  and  present  as]r>ect  are  so  deep, 
numerous,  and  temble,  that  nothing  hitherto  but — 1st,  simple, 
chihl-likc  faith ;  but  2ndly  the  prospect  of  a  better  time  at  hand  ; 
and  3rdly,  the  discoveries  ot  J esus  Christ,  can  convince  us  that  they 
do  not  sj)iing  either  fi-om  malignity  of  intention  or  weakness  of 
j)ower.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  true  solution  of  this 
surijassing  ])roblem  ;  which,  moreover,  though  it  were  given, 
would  not  probably  find  the  world  ripe  for  receiving  it.  We  are 
inclined,  in  ojipositiou  to  !Mr.  Rogers,  to  suppose  that  it  shall  yet 
Ije  solved ;  but  to  look  for  its  solution  in  a  very  different  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  ground  taken,  whether  by  Leibnitz,  by  Bailey  of 
‘  Festus,'  or  by  the  hundred  other  speculators  upon  the 
mysterious  theme.  Meanwhile,  we  may,  we  think,  rest  firmly 
upon  these  conviction.s — first,  that  evil  exists  is  a  reality,  not  a 
negation  or  a  sham  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  God's ;  and  that, 
thirdly,  it  shall  yet  cease,  on  earth  at  least,  to  be  man'.s.  All 
attemj>ts  to  go  further  than  this  have  failed ;  and  failed,  we 
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think,  from  a  desire  to  find  a  harmony  and  a  unify  >vliere  no 
such  things  are  possible  or  conceivable. 

One  is  tempted  to  draw  a  kind  of  Plutarchian  parallel  between 
Leibnitz  <and  Newton — so  illustrious  in  their  respective  spheres — 
and  whose  contest  with  one  another  in  their  courses  forms  such 
a  painful,  yet  instructive,  incident  in  the  history  ot  science. 
Newton  was  more  the  man  of  patient  plodding  industiy;  Leibnitz 
the  man  of  restless  genius.  Newton  s  devotion  was  limited  to 
science  and  theology  j  Leibnitz  pushed  his  impetuous  way  into 
every  department  of  science,  philosophy,  and  theology ;  and  left 
traces  of  his  power  even  in  those  regions  he  was  not  able  fully 
to  siibtlue.  Newton  studied  principally  the  laws  of  matter; 
L(‘ibnitz  was  ambitious  to  know  these  chiefly  that  he  might 
reconcile,  if  not  identify  them  with  the  laws  of  mind.  Newton 
was  a  theorist — but  the  most  practical  of  theorists.  Leibnitz 
was  the  most  theoretical  of  practical  thinkers.  Newton  was  the 
lea.st  empirical  of  all  ])hilosophers ;  Leibnitz  one  of  the  most  so. 
Newton  shunned  all  s[)eculation  and  conjecture  which  were  not 
forced  upon  him ;  Leibnitz  revelled  in  these  at  all  times  and  on 
all  subjects.  Newton  was  rather  timid  than  otherwise,  he  groped 
his  way  like  a  blind  Atlas  while  stepping  from  w  orld  to  world ; 
J.eibnitz  tmw  it  as  he  sailed  along  in  supreme  dominion  on  the 
w'ings  of  his  intellectual  imagination.  Newton  was  a  deeply 
humble — Leibnitz  a  dauntless  and  daring  thinker.  New^ton  did 
his  full  measure  of  work,  and  suggested  little  more  that  he  was 
likely  to  do ;  Leibnitz,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  teemed  with 
j)romise  ;  the  one  was  a  finished,  the  other  a  fragmentary  pro- 
net  ion  of  larger  size.  The  one  w  as  a  rounded  jdanet,  wdth  its 
corner-stones  all  comjdete,  and  its  mechanisms  all  moving 
smoothly  and  harmoniously  forward;  the  other,  a  star  in  its 
nel)ulous  mist,  and  with  all  its  vast  possibilities  before  it. 
Newton  was  awe-struck,  by  the  great  and  dreadful  sea  of  suns  in 
which  he  swam,  into  a  mute  w  orshipper  of  the  Maker  ;  Leibnitz 
sought  rather  to  be  his  elo([uent  advocate — 

‘  To  a.^sort  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.’ 

To  Pascal,  Mr.  Rogers  proceeds  with  a  peculiar  intensity  of 
fellow'-feeling.  He  has  himself,  sometimes,  been  compared  to 
Pasc;d,hoth  in  the  mirthful  and  the  pensive  attributes  of  his  genius. 

\ ,  his  sympathies  w  ith  him  are  more  thorough  and  bro¬ 
therly  than  w'ith  any  other  of  his  poetico-metaphysico-theosophical 
heroes.  He  that  loves  most,  it  has  often  been  said,  understands 
Inst.  And  this  paper  of  Rogers  sounds  the  very  soul  of  Pascal, 
liuleed  that  presents  few'er  difficulties  than  you  might  at  first 
suppose.  Pascal,  with  his  almost  superhuman  genius,  was  the 
least  subtle,  and  most  transparent  of  men.  In  wisdom  almost  an 
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ho  ^vas  in  simplicity  a  child.  His  single-mindedness  was 
onTy  inferior  to,  nay,  seemed  a  part  of,  his  sublimity.  He  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  continued  to  the  end,  an  inspired 
infant.  A  certain  dash  of  charlatanerie  distinguishes  Leibnitz, 
as  it  iloes  all  those  monsters  of  power.  The  very  fact  that  they 
can  do  so  much  tempts  them  to  pretend  to  do,  and  to  be  what 
they  cannot,  and  are  not.  Possessed  of  vast  knowledge,  they 
aftect  the  airs  of  omniscience.  Thus  Leibnitz,  in  the  universal 
language  ho  sought  to  construct  in  his  ‘  swift-going  canlages,' 
in  his  ‘  Pre-established  Hannony,'  and  in  his  ‘  ^fonads,"  seems 
seeking  to  stand  behind  the  Almighty,  to  overlook,  direct,  or 
anticipate  him  at  his  work.  Pixscal  was  not  a  monster  ;  he  was 
a  man — nay,  a  child;  although  a  man  of  profoundest  sagacity, 
ami  a  chihf  of  transcendent  genius.  Children  feel  far  more  than 
men  the  mysteries  of  being,  although  the  gaiety  and  light¬ 
heartedness  of  their  period  of  life  prevent  the  feeling  from 
oppressing  their  souls.  Who  can  answer  the  questions,  or  resolve 
the  doubts  of  intancy?  We  remember  a  dear  child,  who  was 
taken  away  to  Abraham's  bosom  at  nine  years  of  age,  saying 
that  her  two  grand  difficulties  were,  ‘  Who  made  God,  and  how 
did  sin  come  into  the  world  V  These,  an  uncaused  cause,  and 
an  originated  evil,  are  the  great  difficulties  of  all  thinking  men, 
on  whom  they  ])ress  more  or  less  hardly  in  proportion  to  their 
calibre  and  tenq^erament.  Pascal,  adding  to  immense  genius  a 
child-like  tenderness  of  heart  and  purity  of  conduct,  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  liable  to  the  tremendous  doubts  and  fears  forced  on  us  all  by 
the  phenomena  of  man  and  the  universe.  He  felt  them,  at  once, 
with  all  the  freshness  of  infancy  and  with  all  the  force  of  a  melan¬ 
choly  manhood.  He  had  in  vain  tried  to  solve  them.  He  had 
asked  these  dreadful  ([uestions  at  all  sciences  and  philoso])hies, 
and  got  no  reply.  Jle  had  carried  them  uj>  to  heights  of  specu¬ 
lation,  where  angels  bashful  look,  and  down  into  depths  of 
r(‘fiection  such  as  few  minds  but  his  own  have  ever  sounded,  and 
all  was  dumb.  Height  and  depth  had  said, ‘Not  inns.’  The 
universe  of  stars  was  cold,  dead,  and  tongueless.  He  felt  terrified 
at,  not  instructed  by  it.  He  said,  ‘The  eternal  silence  of  these 
infi  nite  spaces  a  f  rUjhts  me.'  He  had  tunied  for  a  solution  from 
the  mysterious  materialism  of  the  heavenly  bodie?^  to  man,  and 
had  found  in  him  his  doubts  driven  to  contradiction  and  despair; 
he  seemed  a  puzzle  so  perplexed,  a  chaos  so  disorderly.  He  was 
thus  rapidly  ap})roaching  the  gulph  of  universiil  sce})ticisni,  and 
was  about  to  drop  in  like  a  child  over  a  precipice,  when  hark  ! 
he  heard  a  voice  behind  him;  and  turning  round,  saw  Christianity 
like  a  mother  following  her  son  to  seek  and  to  save  him  from  the 
catastrophe.  Her  beauty,  her  mildne.ss  of  deportment,  her 
.strange,  yet  regal  aspect,  and  the  gentleness  of  those  accents  of 
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an  miknown  land,  which  drop  like  honey  from  lier  lips,  convince 
liiin  that  she  is  divine,  and  that  she  is  his  inothei,  e\Ln  hotoie 
lie  luas  heard  or  understood  her  message.  He  loves  and  believes 
lier  before  he  knows  that  she  is  worthy  of  all  ciedence  and  all 
love.  And  when,  afterwards,  he  learns  in  some  measure  to 
imdei-stand  her  far  foreign  speech,  he  jx^rceivcs  her  still  more 
certainly  to  be  a  messenger  trom  heaven.  She  docs  not,  indeed, 
remove  all  his  perplexities;  she  allows  the  deep  shadows  to  rest 
still  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  the  precipices  to  yawn  on  in 
the  distance;  but  she  creates  a  little  space  of  intense  clearness 
around  lier  child,  and  she  bridges  the  far  off  gloom  with  the 
rainbow  of  hojX‘.  She  does  not  completely  satisfy,  but  she 
soothes  his  mind,  saying  to  him  as  he  kneels  before  her,  and  as 
she  blesses  her  noble  son,  ‘  Remain  on  him,  ye  rainbowed  clouds, 
3’e  gilded  doubts,  by  3'our  pressure  purify  him  still  more,  and 
prepare  him  for  higher  work,  deeper  thought,  and  clearer  reve¬ 
lation  ;  teach  him  the  littleness  of  man  and  the  greatness  of  God, 
the  insignificance  of  man's  life  on  earth  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
future  destiny,  and  impress  him  with  this  word  of  the  Book 
above  all  its  words,  That  which  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now, 
but  thou  shalt  hereafter  kiuno^  if  thou  wilt  humble  thyself  and 
become  as  a  little  child." '  Thus  we  express  in  parable  the 
healthier  portion  of  Pascal’s  history.  That  latterly  the  clouds 
returned  after  the  rain,  that  the  wide  rainbow  faded  into  a  dim 
segment,  and  that  his  mother’s  face  shone  on  him  through  a  haze 
of  uncertaint}"  and  team  seems  certain ;  but  this  we  are  disposed 
to  account  for  greatly  from  physical  causes.  B3"  studying  too 
hard  and  neglecting  his  bodily  constitution  he  became  morbid  to 
a  degree,  whicli  amounted,  we  think,  to  semi-mania.  In  this  sad 
state  the  more  melanchol}’,  because  attended  by  the  full  pos- 
ses.sion  of  his  intellectual  powers,  his  most  dismal  doubts  came 
back  at  times,  his  most  cherished  convictions  shook  as  with 
palsy,  the  craving  originally  created  by  his  mathematical  studies 
lor  demonstrative  e\'idence  on  all  subjects,  became  diseasedly 
strong,  and  nothing  but  piety  and  prayer  saved  him  from  shore¬ 
less  and  bottomless  scepticism.  Indeed  his  great  unfinished  work 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  seems  to  liave  been  intended 
to  con\ince  himself  quite  as  much  as  to  convince  others.  But 
he  has  long  ago  passed  out  of  this  mysterious  world ;  and  now,  we 
trust,  sees  ‘  light  in  God’s  light  clearly.’  If  his  doubts  were  of 
an  order  so  large  and  deep,  that  they  did  not  ‘  go  out  even  to 
prayer  and  fivsting,’  he  was  honest  in  them ;  they  did  not  spring 
either  from  selfishness  of  life  or  pride  of  intellect;  and  along  with 

some  of  the  child  s  doubts,  the  child’s  heart  remained  in  him  to 
the  last 

His  Thoughts — what  can  be  said  adequately  of  those  mag- 
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niticcnt  fra^^mcnts?  They  are  rather  subjects  for  thoughts  than 
for  words.  Tliey  remind  us  of  aerolites,  the  floating  fractions  of 
a  glorious  world.  Some  of  them,  to  use  an  expression,  applied 
to  Johnsons  sayings,  ‘have  been  rolled  and  polished  in  his  groat 
mind  like  pebbles  in  the  ocean.'  He  has  wrought  them,  and 
flnished  them  as  carefully  as  if  each  thought  were  a  book.  Others 
of  them  are  slighter  in  tliiuking,  and  more  careless  in  style.  But 
as  a  whole,  the  collection  fonns  one  of  the  profouudest  and  most 
living  of  works.  The  ‘  Thoughts'  are  seed-peaid,  and  on  some  of 
them  volumes  might  be,  and  have  been,  written.  We  specially 
admire  those  which  reflect  the  stedfast  but  gentle  gloom  of  the 
author’s  habit  of  mind,  the  long  tender  twilight,  not  without  its 
stars  and  gleams  of  coming  day,  which  shadowed  his  genius,  and 
softened  always  his  grandeur  into  pathos.  He  is  very  far  from 
being  a  splenetic  or  misanthropic  sj)irit.  Nothing  personal  is 
ever  allowed  either  to  shade  or  to  brighten  the  tissue  of  his 
meditations.  He  stands  a  passionless  spirit,  as  though  ho  were 
disembodied,  and  had  forgot  his  o^vn  name  and  identity,  on  the 
shore  which  divides  the  world  of  man  from  the  immensity  of 
God,  and  he  pauses  and  ponders,  wonders  and  worships  there. 
He  sees  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  all  attempts  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  to  explain  the  difficulties  and  reconcile  the 
contradictions  of  our  present  system.  Y et  without  any  evidence — 
for  all  quasi-evidence  melts  in  a  moment  before  his  searching  eye 
into  nothing — he  believes  it  to  be  a  whole,  and  connected  with 
one  infinite  mind;  and  this  springs  in  him,  not  as  Cousin  pretends, 
from  a  determination  blindly  to  believe,  but  from  a  whisper  in  his 
own  soul,  which  tells  him  warmly  to  love.  He  believes  the  universe 
to  be  from  God,  because  his  soul,  which  he  knows  is  from  God, 
loves,  although  without  mxderstanding  it.  But  it  is  not  after  all 
the  matter  in  the  universe  which  he  regards  with  affection,  it  is 
the  God  who  is  passing  through  it,  and  lending  it  the  glory  of 
his  presence.  Mere  matter  he  tramples  on  and  despises.  It  is 
just  so  much  brute  light  and  heat.  He  does  not,  and  cannot 
believe  that  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  is  made  of  the 
same  materials,  only  a  little  sublimated,  as  yonder  dunghill  or 
the  crest  of  yonder  serpent  He  is  an  intense  spirituahst  He 
cries  out  to  this  proud  process  of  developing  matter,  this  wondrous 
Something  sweltering  out  suns  in  its  progress.  ‘  Thou  inayst  do 
thy  ideasure  on  me,  thou  mayst  crush  me,  but  I  will  know  that 
thou  art  crushing  me,  whilst  thou  shalt  crush  blindly.  I  should 
be  conscious  of  the  defeat  Thou  shouldst  not  be  conscious  of 
the  victory.'  Bold,  certainly,  was  the  challenge  of  this  little  piece 
of  inspired  humanity,  this  frail,  slender,  invalid,  but  divinely 
gifted  man,  to  the  enormous  mass  of  uninspired  and  uninstinctive 
matter  amid  which  he  lived.  He  did  not  believe  in  law,  life. 
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or  bliiiil  mechanism,  as  the  all-iu-all  of  the  system  of  things.  He 
hc'lieveil  rather  in  Tennyson's  second  voice — 

‘  A  little  ^Yhis]H‘r  hreathiiig  low, 

1  may  not  speak  ot  what  1  know.’ 

He  felfj  without  being  able  to  that  God  was  in  this 

place. 

Pascal’s  re.sult  of  thought  was  very  much  the  same  as  John 
Foster’s,  although  the  process  by  which  he  reached  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  Pascal  had  turned — so  to  speak — the  tub  of  matter  up¬ 
side  down  and  found  it  empty.  Foster  had  simi)ly  touched  its 
sides  and  heard  the  ring  which  proclaimed  that  there  was 
nothing  within.  The  one  reached  at  once  and  by  intuition  what 
was  to  the  other  the  terminus  of  a  thousand  lengthened  intel¬ 
lectual  researches.  Both  had  lost  all  hope  in  scientitic  di.sco- 
veries  and  metaphysical  speculations,  as  likely  to  bring  us  a  step 
nearer  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  were  cast,  therefore,  as  the 
oqAuins  of  Nature,  upon  the  mercies  and  blessed  discoveries  of 
the  Divine  Word.  Both,  however,  felt  that  THAT  too  has  only 
very  ])artially  revealed  Truth,  that  the  Bible  itself  is  a  ‘glass 
in  which  we  see  darkly,’  and  that  the  key  of  the  ^lysteries  of 
Han  and  the  Univer.se  is  in  the  keeping  of  Death.  Both,  par¬ 
ticularly  Foster,  expected  too  much,  as  it  appears  to  us,  from 
the  hisiant  transition  of  the  soul  from  this  to  another  world. 
Both  clothed  their  gloomy  thoughts,  thoughts  ‘charged 
with  a  thunder  ’  which  was  never  fully  evolved  in  the  highest 
elo(pience  which  pensive  thought  can  produce  when  wedded  to 
]>oetrv.  But  while  Pascal’s  elocpience  is  of  a  grave,  severe, 
monumental  cast,  Foster’s  is  expressed  in  richer  imagery,  and  is 
edged  by  a  border  of  liercer  sarcasm,  for  although  the  author 
of  tlie  ‘  Thoughts  ’  was  the  author  of  the  ‘  Provincial  Letters,’ 
and  had  wit  and  sarcasm  at  will,  they  are  generally  free  from 
bitterness,  and  are  rarely  allowed  to  intermingle  with  his  seiious 
meditations.  (In  these  remarks  we  refer  to  Foster's  posthuinous 
journal  rather  than  to  his  essays.)  Both  felt  that  Christianity 
was  yet  in  bud,  and  looked  forward  with  fond  yet  trembling 
anticipation  to  the  coming  of  a  ‘new  and  most  mighty  dis])ensa- 
tion,  when  it  shall,  under  a  warmer  and  nearer  sun,  exjmnd 
into  a  tree,  the  leaves  oi  which  shall  bo  for  the  healing  (d  the 
nations,  and  the  shade  ot  which  shall  be  heaven  begun  on  earth. 
W  e  must  say  that  we  look  on  the  religion  of  such  men,  clinging 
each  to  his  plank  amid  the  weltering  wilderness  of  waves,  and 
looking  u]>  tor  the  coming  of  the  day — a  religion  so  deep-rooted, 
so  sad,  as  regards  the  pa.st  and  present,  so  Siinguine  in  reference 
to  the  tuture,  so  doubttul  ot  man  and  human  means,  so  firm  in 
its  tiust  on  divine  power  and  promise,  with  far  more  interest 
and  sympathy  than  on  that  commonplace,  bustling,  Christianity 
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which  abouiiils  with  its  stereotyped  ari^iiinents,  its  cherished 
bigotry  and  narrowness,  its  shallow  and  silly  gladness,  its  Goody 
Twoslioes  benevolence,  its  belief  in  well-oiled  machineries, 
Exeter  Hall  cheers,  the  power  of  money,  and  the  voice  of  multi- 
tiules.  I'rue  religion  implies  struggle,  doubt,  sorrow,  and  these 
are  indeed  tlie  main  constituents  of  its  grandeur.  It  is  just  the 
sigh  of  a  true  and  holy  heart  for  a  better  and  brighter  s])here. 
In  the  case  of  Pascal  and  Poster  this  sigh  becomes  audible  to 
the  whole  earth,  and  is  re-echoed  through  all  future  ages. 

It  was  during  the  brief  sunshine  hour  of  his  life  that  Pascal 
wrote  his  *  Provincial  Letters.'  On  these  Rogers  dilates  with 
much  liveliness  and  power.  He  can  meet  his  author  at  all 
})oints,  and  is  ecpially  at  home  when  taking  a  brisk  morning 
walk  with  him  along  a  breezy  summit,  the  echoes  repeating 
their  shouts  of  jo3’ous  laughter  ;  and  when  pacing  at  midnight 
the  shades  of  a  gloomy  forest  discoloured  by  a  waning  moon, 
which  s(‘ems  listening  to  catch  their  whispers  as  they  talk  of 
death,  evil,  and  eternity.  The  ‘  Provincial  Letters '  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  brilliant  collection  of  controversial  letters  ex¬ 
tant.  They  have  not  the  rouiuled  tinish,  the  concentration,  the 
red  hot  touches  of  sarcasm  and  the  brief  and  occasional  bursts 
of  invective  darkening  into  sublimity  which  distinguish  the 
letters  of  Junius.  Nor  have  the}"  the  profound  asides  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  or  the  impatient  [)ower  of  passion,  or  the  masses  of  poetical 
imagery  to  be  found  in  Burke  s  ‘  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,'  and 
‘  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,'  but  they  excel  these  and  all  epis- 
tolaiy  writings  in  dexterity  of  argument,  in  power  of  irony,  in 
light,  hiiriTing,  scorching  satire,  a  ‘  tire  running  along  the 
ground,'  in  grace  of  motion  and  in  Attic  salt  and  Attic  elegance 
of  style.  He  has  held  up  his  enemies  to  immortal  scorn,  and 
painted  them  in  the  mo.st  contemptible  and  ludicrous  attitudes 
on  a  Grecian  urn.  He  has  preserved  those  wasps  and  Hies  in 
the  richest  aml)er.  Has  he  not  honoured  too  much  those 
WHitched  sopliisters  by  destroying  them  with  the  golden  shafts 
of  Apollo  {  Had  not  the  broad  hoof  of  Pan  or  the  club  of  Her¬ 


cules  been  a  more  appro})riate  weapiui  for  crushing  and  mangling 
them  into  mire  i  But  had  he  employed  coarser  weapons,  although 
e<pially  effective  in  destro^-ing  his  enemies,  he  had  gained  less 
gloiy  lor  himself.  As  it  is,  he  has  founded  one  of  his  best  claims 
to  immortality  upon  the  slaughter  of  these  despicabilities,  like 
the  knights  of  old  who  won  their  laurels  in  clearing  the  forests 
from  wild  swine  and  similar  brutes.  And,  be  it  remembered, 
that  though  the  Jesuits  individually  were  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
temptible,  their  s\’stem  was  a  very  formidahle  one,  and  required 
the  whole  strength  of  a  master  han-I  to  ex[)Ose  it. 
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Wc  cW  this  short  notice  of  Pascal  with  rather  melancholy 
emotionK  A  man  so  gifted  in  the  prtxligality  of  heaven,  and  so 
short  lived  (jnst  thirty-nine  at  his  death),  a  man  so  pure  and 
gooil,  and  in  the  end  of  liis  days  so  miserable  !  A  sun  so  bright, 
and  that  set  amid  such  heavy  clouds!  A  genius  so  strong  and 
so  well-furnished,  and  yet  the  slave  in  many  things  ot  a  despi¬ 
cable  superstition !  One  f|ualiiied  above  his  fellows  to  have 
extended  the  boundaries  of  human  thought,  and  to  have  led  the 
world  on  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  yet  who  did  so  little,  and 
die<l  believing  that  nothing  was  worth  being  done  I  One  of  the 
greatest  sc-holars  and  finest  writers  in  the  world,  and  yet  despising 
feme,  and  at  last  loathing  all  literature  except  the  Lamb’s  Book 
of  Life  !  Able  to  pass  from  the  Dan  to  the  Beersheba  of  universal 
knowledge,  and  forced  to  exclaim  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  ‘  All  is 
barren  !’  Was  he  in  this  mad  or  wise — right  or  wrong  ?  We 
think  the  tnith  lies  between.  He  was  right  and  wise  in  think¬ 
ing  that  man  can  do  little  at  the  most,  know  little  at  the  clearest, 
and  must  be  imperfect  at  the  l)est ;  but  he  was  wrong  and  mad 
in  not  attempting  to  know,  to  do,  and  to  be  the  little  within  his 
own  power,  as  well  as  in  not  urging  his  fellow  men  to  know,  be, 
and  do  the  less  within  theirs.  Like  the  waggoner  in  fable, 
and  Foster  in  reality,  while  calling  on  Hercules  to  come  down 
from  the  cloud,  he  neglected  to  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
He  shouhl  have  done  both,  and  thus  if  he  had  not  expe¬ 
dited  the  grand  purpose  of  ])rogi'ess  so  much  as  he  wished,  he 
would  at  lejust  have  delivered  his  own  soul,  secured  a  deeper 
peace  in  his  heart,  and  in  working  more  would  have  suffered 
le.ss.  While  Prometheus  chained  to  his  rock,  Pascal,  volun- 
tjirily  chaine»l  himself  to  his  by  the  chain  of  an  iron-spiked 
girdle,  and  there  mused  sublime  musings  and  uttered  melodious 
groans  till  merciful  Death  released  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  few'  Frenchmen  who  have  combined  imagination  and 
reverence  w'ith  fancy,  intellect,  and  wit. 

In  his  next  paper,  Mr.  Rogers  approaches  another  noble  and 
congenial  theme —  Plato  and  Ins  master,  Socrates.  It  is  a  Greek 
meeting  a  Greek,  and  the  tug  of  w'ar,  of  course,  comes — a 
generous  competition  ot  kindreil  genius.  We  have  read  .scores 
ot  critiques — by  Lamlor,  by  Shelley,  by  Bulw'er,  by  Sir  Daniel 
Sandford,  by  Lmerson,  and  others,  on  these  redoubted  heroes  of 
the  Grecian  philosophy ;  but  w  e  forget  if  any  of  them  excel  this 
of  our  author  in  clearne.ss  of  statement,  discrimination,  sympathy 
with  the  perioil,  and  ap])reciation  of  the  merits  of  the  two 
magnificent  men.  Old  Socrates,  with  his  ugly  face,  his  snub 
nose,  his  strong  head  tor  standing  liipior,  his  restless  habits,  his 
subtle  irony,  the  inimitable  dialogue  on  which  he  made  his 
enemies  to  slide  down  as  on  a  mountain-side  of  ice,  from  the 
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heights  of  self-consequent  security  to  the  depths  of  defeat  and 
exposure ;  his  suhliiue  common-sense,  his  subtle,  yet  homely 
dialectics,  opening  up  mines  of  gold  by  tlie  wayside,  and  getting 
the  gods  to  sit  on  the  roof  of  the  house ;  his  keen  raillery,  his 
power  of  soi)histicating  sophists,  and  his  profound  knowledge 
of  his  own  nescience,  is  admirably  daguerreo typed.  With  equal 
})ower,  the  touches  lent  to  him  by  the  genius  of  his  disciple  are 
discriminated  from  the  native  traits.  Plato,  to  Siiy  the  least  of 
it,  has  colou  red  tlie  photogra])h  of  Socrates  with  the  tints  of  his 
own  tine  and  fiery  imagination  ;  or  he  has  acted  as  a  painter,  when 
lie  puts  a  favourite  picture  in  the  softest  and  richest  light ;  or  as 
a  poet  when  he  visits  a  beautiful  scene  by  moonlight ;  or  as  a 
lover  when  he  gently  lifts  up  the  image  of  his  mistress  across  the 
line  which  separated  it  from  perfection.  We  often  hear  of  people 
throwincj  themselves  into  such  and  such  a  subject ;  there  is 
another  and  a  rarer  process — that  of  adding  oneself  to  such  and 
sucli  a  character.  You  see  a  person,  who,  added  to  yourself,  would 
make,  you  think,  a  glorious  being,  and  you  proceed  to  idealize 
accordingly;  you  stand  on  his  head,  and  outtower  tlie  tallest;  you 
club  your  brains  with  his,  and  are  wiser  than  the  wisest ;  you  add 
the  heat  of  your  lieart  to  his,  and  produce  a  very  furnace  of  love. 
Thus  Solomon  might  have  written  David’s  romantic  history,  and 
given  the  latter  in  addition  to  his  courage,  sincerity,  and  lyric 
genius,  his  own  voluptuous  fancy  and  profound  acquirements. 
All  biographers,  indeed,  possessed  of  any  strong  individuality 
themselves,  act  very  much  in  this  way  when  narrating  the  lives  of 
kindred  spirits.  And,  certainly,  it  was  thus  that  Plato  dealt 
with  Socrates.  The  Platonic  Socrates  is  a  splendid  composite, 
including  the  sagacity,  strength,  th(‘ological  acumen,  and  grand 
mod(,‘stv,  as  of  the  statue  of  a  kneeling  god,  which  distin- 
guislunl  the  master  ;  and  the  philoso])hic  subtlety,  the  high 
imagination,  the  flowing  diction,  and  the  exquisite  refinement  of 
the  disciple.  Yet,  even  Socrates  in  the  picture  of  Plato  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  com])ared  to  the  (Jaqienter  of  Mazareth 
as  represented  by  his  biographer,  John,  the  Fisherman  of 
(lalilee.  We  shall  quote,  by  and  bye,  the  fine  passage  in  which 
Air.  Rogers  draws  the  comparison  between  the  two. 

To  Plato  as  a  thinker  and  writer  ample  justice  is  done.  Per¬ 
haps  too  little  is  said  against  that  slipslop  which  in  his  writings 
so  often  mingles  with  the  sublimity.  They  are  often,  verily, 
strange  symposia  which  he  describes — a  kind  oi Nodes  Amhro- 
swarming  here  witli  bacchanalian  babblement  and  there 
with  sentences  and  sayings  which  might  have  been  washed  down 
with  nectar.  They  are  intensely  typical  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
mind,  of  its  heights  and  its  depths,  its  unnatural  vices  and  its 
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lofty  ideals  of  art.  In  their  conception  of  beauty  the  Greeks 
ajjproxiinated  the  idtjal,  hut  their  views  of  God  and  ot  man  wore 
exceedingly  imperfect.  Hence  their  disgusting  vices  ;  hence  their 
Kicritiee  of  everything  to  the  jnirposes  ot  art ;  hence  the  sensuality 
of  their  genius  when  coin])ared  to  that  of  the  Gothic  nations ; 
hence  the  resistance  offered  by  their  ])hilosophers  to  Christianity, 
which  ap]»eared  to  tliem  ‘  foolisliness hence  Platonism,  the 
highest  eti’ort  of  their  philosoidiy,  seems  less  indigenous  to  Greece 
than  Aristotelianisin,  and  resembles  an  exotic  transplanted  from 
Egypt  or  Palestine.  Except  in  Plato  and  /Eschylus,  there  is 
little  approach  in  the  productions  of  the  Greek  genius  to  moral 
sublimity  or  to  a  true  religious  feeling.  Among  the  prose  WTiters 
of  CJreece,  Aristotle  atid  Demosthenes  more  truly  reflected  the 
character  of  the  national  mind  than  Plato.  They  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  ingenious  and  artistic,  the  one  in  his  criticism  and  the  other 
in  his  oratory,  but  neither  was  capalde  of  the  lowest  flights  of 
Plato’s  magnificent  prose-])oetry.  Aristotle  was,  as  Macaulay  calls 
him,  the  ‘  acutest  of  human  beings;'  but  it  was  a  cold,  needle-eyed 
acutenes.s.  As  a  critic  his  great  merit  lay  in  deducing  the  principles 
of  the  ej>ic  from  the  perfect  example  set  by  Homer,  like  a  theo¬ 
logian  forming  a  |x^rfect  system  of  morality  from  the  life  of  Christ; 
but  this,  though  a  useful  process,  and  one  recpiiring  much  talent,  is 
not  of  the  highest  order  even  of  intellectual  achievements,  and 
has  nothing  at  all  of  the  creative  in  it.  It  is  but  the  work  of  an 


imh‘x-maker  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  Demosthenes,  Mr. 
Ibigers,  with  Ijord  Brougham  and  most  other  critics,  vastly  over¬ 
rates.  His  speeches  as  delivered  by  himself  must  have  been 
overwhelming  in  their  immediate  effect,  but  really  constitute, 
when  read,  monsels  as  dry  and  sapless  as  we  ever  tried  to 
swallow.  They  are  destitute  of  that  ‘  action,  action,  action,'  on 
which  lu*  laid  so  much  stres.s,  and  having  lost  it,  they  have  lost 
all.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  clear  pithy  statement  and  some 
striking  questions  and  apostrojihes,  but  have  no  imagery,  no 
depth  of  thought,  no  grasp,  no  grandeur,  no  genius.  Lord 
brougham  s  s]H‘t*ches  have  been  called  ‘  law-pa|)ers  on  fire  :'  the 
s]K‘echt‘s  of  I)emosthenes  are  law-papers  with  much  less  fire, 
l  o  get  at  their  nuait  we  must  a]»ply  the  well-known  rule  of 
Charles  James  fox.  He  used  to  ask  if  such  and  such  a  sjjecch 
r^ad  well;  ‘  it  it  did,  it  was  a  bad  speech,  if  it  did  not,  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  good.  Dn  this  principle  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  must 
he  the  be.st  in  the  world,  since  they  are  about  the  dullest  reading 
in  it. 


4*u  othtTwise  wdth  the  golden  sentences  of  Plato.  Dry  argu¬ 
ment,  halt  hot  with  pa.ssion,  is  all  Demosthenes  can  furnish. 
1  lato 
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binations ;  rich  alike  in  powers  of  invention  and  acquisition ;  equally 
nnissive  and  lij^ht ;  vigorous  and  muscular,  yet  pliable  and  versatile  ; 
master  at  onee  of  thought  and  expression,  in  which  orii^inality  and 
subtlety  of  intellect  are  surrounded  by  all  the  ministering  aids  of  ima- 
«^ination,  wit,  humour,  and  eh)(|uenee,  and  the  structure  of  his  mind 
rescinhles  some  nnuster-pieceof  elassic  arehitecturo,  in  which  the  marble 
columns  rise  from  their  deej)  foundation  exquisitely  fashioned  and  })ro- 
j)ortioncd,  surmounted  with  elaborate  and  ornamented  caj)itals,  and 
siqq)ortint;  an  entablature  inscribed  with  all  forms  of  the  beautiful. 

‘  IMato’s  style,’  Mr.  Rogers  ])roceeds,  ‘  is  unrivalled  :  he  wielded  at 
will  all  the  resources  of  the  most  copious,  flexihle,  and  varied  instru¬ 
ment  of  thought  throuj^h  which  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  yet  breathed 
the  music  of  elocpienee.  Not  less  severely  simple  and  refined  when  he 
pleases  than  l*ascal,  between  whom  and  IMato  many  resemhlanees 
existed,  as  in  heauty  of  intellect,  in  the  delicacy  of  their  wit,  in  ajdi- 
tude  for  abstract  science,  and  in  moral  wisdom;  the  fJrecian  philosopher 
is  capable  of  assuminij'  every  mood  of  thouij^ht,  and  of  adopting  the 
tone,  imagery,  and  diction  aj)propriate  to  each.  Like  Pascal,  he  can  be 
by  turns  profound,  sublime,  pathetic,  sarcastic,  playful ;  but  with  a  far 
more  absolute  command  over  all  the  variedies  of  manner  and  style, 
lie  could  pass,  hy  the  most  easy  and  ra})id  transitions,  from  the  majestic 
i‘loi[uence  which  made  the  (Jreeks  say  that  if  .Iu])itcr  had  spoken  the 
language  of  mortals  he  would  have  si)oken  in  that  of  JMato,  to  that 
homely  style  of  illustration  and  those  highly  idiomatic  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  mark  the  colloquial  manner  of  his  Socrates,  and  which, 
as  Alcibiades  in  his  eulogium  observes,  might  induce  a  stranger  to  say 
that  the  talk  of  the  sage  was  all  about  shoemakers  and  tailors,  earj)euters 
and  braziers.’ — p.  dd  1. 

Wo  ])roiniscd  to  (piote  also  his  closing  paragra])h.  Here  it  is, 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  author  of  the  ‘Eclipse  of  Faith/ 
ami  e(pial  to  its  best  piussages : — 

‘  We  certainly  hold  the  entire  dramatic  projection  and  representation 
of  Socrates  in  the  })ages  of  Plato  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
efforts  of  the  human  mind.  In  studying  him  it  is  impossible  that  his 
character  as  a  teacher  of  ethics  and  his  life-like  mode  of  representation 
should  not  suggest  to  us  another  character  yet  more  wonderfully  de¬ 
picted,  and  by  the  same  most  dillicultof  all  methods — that  of  dramatic 
evolution  hy  discourse  and  action  ;  of  one  who  taught  a  still  purer, 
suhlimer,  and  more  consistent  ethics,  pcrvade<l  hy  a  more  intense  spirit 
of  humanity,  of  one  whose  love  for  our  race  was  infinitely  deeper  and 
more  tender,  who  stands  })erf'ectly  free  from  those  foibles  which  history 
attributes  to  the  real  Soerates,  and  from  that  too  Protean  facility  of 
manners  which,  though  dcsigne<l  by  Plato  as  a  compliment  to  "the 
])hiloso]>hic  flexibility  of ///.v  character  of  Socrates,  really  so  far  assimi¬ 
lated  him  with  mere  vulgar  humanity;  of  one,  too,  whose  sublime  and 
original  character  is  not  only  exhibited  with  the  most  wonderful  dra¬ 
matic  skill,  but  in  a  style  as  unique  as  the  character  it  embodies — a 
style  of  simple  majesty,  which,  unlike  that  of  Plato,  is  capable  of  being 
readily  translate<l  into  every  language  under  heaven  ;  of  one  whose  life 
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was  the  enilHKlimeiit  of  that  virtue  which  Plato  aflirmed  would  eiitranoo 
all  hearts  if  strii,  and  whose  death  throws  the  prison-scenes  ot  the 
‘  I  Mia'ilo’  utterly  into  the  sha<le  ;  of  one,  lastly,  whose  i)icturc  has  arrested 
the  admiring  j^aze  of  many  who  have  l>elievcd  it  to  be  only  a  ]>icture. 
Now,  if  we  feel  that  the  ])*ortraiturt*  of  Socrates  in  the  i)iiires  of  Plato 
involv(*d  the  very  hi^diest  exercise  of  the  highest  dramatic  genius,  and 
that  the  cause  was  no  more  than  commensurate  with  the  etiect,  it  is  a 


(juestion  which  may  w  ell  occu])y  the  attention  of  a  philosopher  how  it 
came  to  ptiss  that  in  one  of  the  ol)seurest  periods  of  the  history  of  an 
obscure  |H‘o|)le,  in  the  dregs  of  their  literature  and  the  lowest  depths  of 
KujKTstitious  dotag(*,  so  sublime  a  conception  shoidd  have  been  so  sub¬ 
limely  exhibited  ;  how  it  w  as  that  the  noblest  truths  found  an  oracle  in 
the  lips  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  the  maxims  of  universal  charity 
a<lv<K*ate8  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  seltish  of  narrow-minded  bigots; 
in  a  w  onl,  w  ho  couhl  K*  the  more  than  Plato  (or  rather  the  many  each 
more  than  Plato),  who  drew’  that  radiant  portrait,  of  which  it  may  be 


truly  said  “  that  a  far  givater  than  Socrates  is  here  r’” — pp.  3GG,  377. 


Passing  over  a  very  ingenious  paper  on  tbe  ‘  Structure  of  the 
Euglisli  Language'  we  come  to  one  on  the  ‘British  Pulpit/  some  of 
the  stiitements  in  which  are  weighty  and  pow’erful,  hut  some  of 
w  hich  w  e  are  compelled  to  controvert.  Mr.  Bogers  begins  by 
deploring  the  want  of  eloquence  and  of  effect  in  the  modern 
pulpit  There  is  undoubtedly  too  much  reason  for  this  com¬ 
plaint,  although  we  think  that  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  so 
much  ekMpience  that  men  desiderafe  in  preaching  as  real  in¬ 
struction,  living  energy,  and  wdde  variety  of  thought  and 
illustration.  Mr.  Rogers  says  very  little  about  the  suhsfance 
ot  smiuons,  and  in  what  he  does  say  seems  to  incline  to  that 
principle  of  strait- lacing  which  w’e  thought  had  been  nearly 
exploded.  No  doubt  every  ])reacher  should  preach  the  main 
doctrines  of  the  (lospel,  but  if  he  confine  himself  exclusively 
to  these,  he  will  limit  his  own  sphere  of  power  and  intiuence. 
M  by  should  he  not  preach  the  great  general  moralities  as  well  i 
\\  hy  should  he  not  tell,  upon  oc  casion,  great  political,  metaphy¬ 
sical,  and  literary  truths  to  his  people,  turning  tliem,  as  they  are 
80  8usce]>tible  of  being  turncnl,  to  religious  account?  It  will  not 
do  to  tell  us  that  jiroachers  must  follow’  the  Apostles  in  every 
res|x'ct.  Christ  alone  w’as  a  perfect  model,  and  how’  easy  and 
diversified  bis  discourses  !  He  had  seldom  any  text.  He  spake 
of  subjects  its  diverse  from  each  other  as  are  the  deserts  of  Galilee 
from  the  strcH.'ts  ot  Jerusidem;  the  summit  of  Tabor  from  the 
tower  of  Siloam  ;  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  from  the  hyssop  spring¬ 
ing  out  ot  the  wall.  He  touched  the  political  affairs  of  Judea, 
the  ]>assing  incidents  of  the  dav%  the  transient  controversies  and 
beait-burnings  ot  the  Jewdsh  sects,  with  a  linger  as  firm  and  as 
mminous  as  he  did  the  principles  of  morality  and  of  religion. 
Hence,  in  |»art,  the  superiority  and  the  success  of  his  teaching, 
t  was  a  wide  and  yet  not  an  indefinite  and  baseless  thing.  It 
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swept  the  circuinfeiviice  of  Nature  and  of  man,  ami  then  radiated 
on  the  cross  as  on  a  centre.  It  u^athered  an  immense  procession 
o\'  things,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  led  them  through  Jeru- 
Siilem  and  along  the  foot  of  Calvary.  It  bent  all  beings  and 
subji'cts  into  its  grand  jmrpose,  transfiguring  them  as  they 
stoopctl  before  it.  It  was  this  catholic  eclectic  feature  in  Christ’s 
teaching  w  hich,  wdiile  it  made  many  cry  out,  ‘  Never  man  spake 
like  this  man,’  has  createil  also  some  certain  misconceptions  of 
its  character.  Many  think  that  he  was  at  bottom  nothing  more 
than  a  Pantheistic  {)oet,  because  he  shed  on  all  objects,  on  the 
lilies  uf  the  valley,  the  s;dt  of  the  sea,  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness, 
the  trees  of  the  field,  the  rocks  of  the  mountiiin,  and  the  sands 
of  the  sea  shore,  that  strange  and  glorious  light  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  earth  and  poured  around  him  iis  from  the 
wide  wings  of  an  angel,  as  from  the  all-beautifying  beams 
of  daw'u. 

We  think  that  if  C^hrist’s  teaching  be  taken  as  the  test  and 
pattern,  ^Ir.  Rogers  limits  the  range  of  preaching  too  much 
w  hen  he  says  its  princii)al  characteristics  should  be  ‘  practical 
reasoning  and  strong  einotioiL’  Preaching  is  not  a  mere  horta¬ 
tory  niattea*.  Sermons  are  the  better  of  ap})lications,  but  they 
should  not  be  all  a})plication.  Ministers  should  remember 
to  address  mankind  and  their  audiences  as  a  whole,  and  should 
seek  here  to  instruct  their  judgments  and  there  to  cliarm 
their  imagination  ;  here  to  allure  and  there  to  alarm  ;  here  to 
calm  and  there  to  arouse ;  here  to  reason  away  their  doubts  and 
prejudices  and  there  to  awaken  their  emotions.  Mr.  Rogers 
disiipproves  of  discussing  first  ])rinciples  in  the  pulpit,  and  says, 
that  ‘  the  Atheist  and  Deist  are  rarely  found  in  Christian  congre- 
gation.s.’  We  wish  we  could  believe  this.  If  there  are  no 
avowed  Atheists  or  Deists  in  our  churclies,  there  are,  w'e  fear, 
many  wdiose  minds  are  grievously  uiisettleil  and  at  sea  on  such 
subjects,  and  shall  they  be  altogether  neglected  in  the  daily 
ministrations  (  Of  what  u.se  to  speak  to  them  of  justification  by 
faith  w  ho  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  believed,  or  of  the  New 
Birth  w  ho  do  not  believe  in  the  Old,  but  deem  themselves  father¬ 
less  children  in  a  forsaken  world.  We  think  him  decidedly  too 
severe  also  in  his  condemnation  of  the  use  of  scientific  and 
literary  language  in  the  jmlpit.  Pedantry,  indeed,  and  dark¬ 
ening  counsel  by  techniail  language,  we  abhor,  but  elegant  and 
scholarly  diction  may  l)e  combined  with  simplicity  and  clearness, 
and  luis  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  minds  and  refine  the  tastes 
of  those  w  ho  listen  to  it  It  is  of  very  little  use  coming  down,  as 
it  is  called,  to  men’s  level ;  now-a-days,  if  you  do  so,  you  will  get 
nothing  but  contempt  for  your  }>ains — you  cannot,  indeed,  be 
too  intelligible,  but  you  may  be  so  while  using  the  loftiest 
imagery  and  language.  Chalmers  never  ‘  came  down  to  men  s 
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level/  anil  yet  his  discourses  were  understood  and  felt  by  the 
humblest  ot’  his  audience,  when  by  the  energy  of  his  genius  and 
the  power  of  his  sympathies  he  lifted  them  up  to  his. 

Mr.  Rogers  thinks  that  all  preachers  aspiring  to  power  and 
usefulness  will  ‘  abhor  tlie  ornate  and  the  tlorid/  and  yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  useful,  too,  of 
preachers  have  been  the  most  ornate  and  florid.  Who  more 
ornate  than  Isaiah  t  Who  spoke  more  in  figures  and  parabl(‘s 
than  Jesus?  Chrysostom,  of  the  ‘golden  mouth,'  belonged  to 
the  siime  school.  South  sneers  at  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Rogers 
very  unworthily  re-echoes  the  sneer;  but  what  comparison 
lietween  South  the  sneerer  and  Taylor  the  sneered  at,  in  genius 
or  in  genuine  power  and  pojmlarity  ?  To  how  many  a  cultivated 
mind  lias  Jeremy  Taylor  made  religion  attractive  and  dear,  which 
had  liated  and  des]>ised  it  before  ?  Who  more  florid  than  Isaac 
Taylor,  and  what  writer  of  this  century  has  done  more  to  recom¬ 
mend  Christianity  to  certain  classes  of  the  community  ?  He,  to 
be  sure,  is  no  ]>reacher,  but  who  have  been  or  are  the  most 
])opular  and  most  powerful  preachers  of  the  age?  Chalmers, 
Irving,  Melville,  Hall;  and  amid  their  many  diversities  in  point 
of  intellect,  opinion,  and  style,  they  agree  in  this,  that  they  all 
alM)und  in  tigurative  language  and  poetical  imagery.  And  if 
John  Foster  faile<l  in  ])reaching,  it  was  certainlv  not  from  want 


of  imagination,  which  formed,  indeed,  the  staple  of  all  his  best 
discourses.  Mr.  Rogers,  to  be  sure,  permits  a  ‘moderate  use  of 
the  imagination ;’  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  men  who  have 
made  a  laiyc  and  lavish  use  of  it  in  ])reaching  who  have  most 
triumphantly  succeeded.  Of  course  they  have  all  made  their 
imagination  subservient  to  a  high  purpose;  but  we  demur  to  his 
statement  that  in>  preacher  will  ever  em])loy  his  imagination 
merely  to  delight  us.  He  will  not  indeed  become  constantly 
the  minister  of  delight ;  but  he  will  and  must  occasionally,  in 
gratitying  himselt  with  his  own  tine  fancies,  give  an  innocent  and 
intense  gratification  to  others,  and  having  thus  delighted  his 
audience,  mere  gratitude  on  their  ])art  will  prepare  them  for 
listening  with  more  attention  and  interest  to  his  solemn  apjieals 
at  tlie  close.  He  says  that  the  splendid  description  in  the 
‘  Anti<|uary  of  a  sun-set  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  the 
narrative  by  a  naval  historian  of  two  fleets  se])arated  on  tlie  eve 
ot  engagement  hy  a  storm,  or  in  any  serious  narrative  or  speech, 
forgetting  that  the  ‘Antiquary'  jnofesses  to  be  a  serious  narra¬ 
te  e,  and  tljat  Rurke,  in  his  speeches  and  essays,  has  often  intcr- 
pose'd  in  critical  points  ot  narration  descriptions  quite  as  long  and 
as  magnificent,  which,  nevertheless,  so  far  from  exciting  laugliter, 
\>roducv  the  profoundest  impression,  blending,  as  thev  do,  the 

enoigios  and  effects  of  fiction  and  poetrv  with  those  of  prose  and 
tact.  •  ^ 
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That  severely  simple  ami  (iffonistic  style,  which  Mr.  Rogers 
recoin meiuls  so  strongly,  has  been  seldom  practised  in  Britain, 
except  in  the  case  of  Baxter,  with  transcendent  effect.  At  all 
events,  the  writings  of  those  who  liave  followed  it,  have  not  had 
a  tithe  of  the  influence  which  more  genial  and  fanciful  authors 
have  exerted.  For  one  who  reads  South,  ten  thousand  revel 
in  Jeremy  Taylor.  Howe,  a  very  imaginative  and  rather  diffuse 
writer,  has  supplanted  Baxter  in  general  estimation.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  while  the  dry  sermons  of  Ehenezer  Erskine  are  neglected, 
the  lively  and  faneiful  writings  of  his  brother  Ralph  have  still  a 
considerable  share  of  ])0])ularity.  The  works  of  Chalmers  and 
Oumming,  destined  as  both  are  in  due  time  to  oblivion,  are  pre¬ 
served  in  their  present  life,  by  what  in  the  first  is  real,  and  in  the 
second  a  semblance  of  imagination.  Of  the  admirable  writings 
of  Dr.  Harris  and  of  the  two  Hamiltons  we  need  not  speak. 
Latimer,  South,  and  Baxter,  whom  Rogers  ranks  so  highly,  are 
not  (‘lassies.  Even  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Butler,  with  all  their 
colossid  talent,  are  now  little  reatl,  on  account  of  their  want  ot 
imagination.  The  same  vital  deficiency  has  doomed  the  sermons 
of 'Jdllotson,  Atterbiiry,  Sherlock,  and  Clarke,  Indeed,  in  order 
to  refute  Mr.  Rogers,  we  have  only  to  recur  to  his  own  words, 
(pioted  above — ‘This  faculty,  fancy  namely,  is  incomparably  the 
mo.st  important  for  the  vivid  and  attractive  exhibition  of  truth 
to  the  minds  of  men.'  It  follows  that  since  the  great  object  of 
])reaching  is  to  exhibit  truth  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  fancy  is 
the  faculty  most  needful  to  the  preacluT,  and  that  the  want  of 
it  is  the  most  fatal  of  deficiencies.  In  fact,  although  a  few 
preachers  have,  tlirough  the  agonistic  methods,  by  pure  energy 
and  passion,  pro<luced  great  (‘fleets,  these  liave  been  confined 
chiefly  to  their  spoken  speech,  have  not  bt^en  transferred  to  their 
piddished  writings,  and  have  speedily  died  away.  It  is  the  same 
in  other  kinds  of  oratory.  Fox's  elocpience,  which  studied  only 
immediate  ehhet,  perished  with  him,  and  l^itt's  likewise.  Burke's, 
bt‘ing  at  once  highly  imaginative,  and  profoundly  wise,  lives  and 
will  live  for  ever. 

We  have  not  room  to  enlarge  on  some  other  pcjints  in  the 
paper.  We  think  Mr.  Rogers  lays  far  too  much  stress  on  the 
ti)ne  a  preacher  should  take  in  composing  his  sermons.  Those 
preachers  who  spend  all  the  week  in  finical  polishing  of  periods 
and  intense  (‘laboration  of‘  ]>aragi'aphs  are  not  the  most  efficient 
or  (‘steemed.  A  well-furnishe«l  mind,  animated  by  enthusiasm, 
will  throw  forth  in  a  few  hours  a  sermon  incomparably  superior 
in  force,  fivshness,  and  en(‘rgv,  to  those  discourse's  which  are 
slowly  and  toilsomely  built  up.  It  maybe  different  sometimes 
with  sermons  which  are  meant  for  publication.  Yet  some  of  the 
finest  ])ublished  s(.‘rmons  in  literature  have  been  written  at  a 
heat. 
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From  the  eiitire  second  volume  of  these  admirable  csvsays,  we 
must  abstaiiL  ‘Reason  and  haith  would  itself  justify  a  long* 
separate  article.  Nor  can  we  do  any  more  than  allude  at  ))resent 
to  that  noble  ‘  Meditation  among  the  Tombs  of  Literature/  which 
closes  the  first  volume,  and  which  he  entitles  the  ‘  \  anity  and 
Glory  of  Literature.'  It  is  full  of  sad  truth,  and  its  stylo  and 
thinking  are  every  v/ay  worthy  of  its  author's  genius. 


Aut.  II. — Conjtrenccs  sur  les  Aj)j)Jicaiions  de  V KntouwJogie  a  VAf/ri- 
culture^  prtcvdei;  d'un  DU'cata'a.  [Conferences  upon  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Entomology  to  Agriculture.]  Far  Nl.  Maeipiart. 
(Extrait  des  Fublications  de  la  Societe  Royale  des  Sciences,  de 
r  Agriculture  et  des  Arts  de  Lille.)  Paris :  V.  Bouchard- Hugard, 
Libraire;  Uoret. 

2.  J)c  V  Alimentation  des  Peiqdes  et  des  licserves  de  Grains ; 
Aeances  snr  Cereales  ;  Destruction  des  Insect es.  [On  the  Food 
of  Nations  and  drain  Stores  ;  Loans  upon  Corn  ;  and  the  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  Insects.]  Par  Nl.  Delamarre.  Paris:  Michel  Levy 
Freres,  Libraires-Editeurs.  1S52. 

Buf.ad-riots  have  occurreil  partially  in  England  and  generallv 
in  France  during  the  past  winter.  In  England  they  have  been 
<loscribed  in  the  newspapers  with  their  usual  amplitude,  while  in 
France  the  news  of  them  has  been  stifled  by  an  ubiquitous  ])olice, 
who  will  not  }>ermit  the  occupants  of  a  house  to  tell  anything 
serious  that  has  hap|)ened  in  it  to  their  neighbours  next  door.  It 
wius  only  by  whispei's  in  confidence  that  it  was  known  in  Paris 
that  Lyons  was  in  insurrection,  and  noblemen  on  arriving  in  the 
inetnqKilis  told  in  none  but  safe  company  that  the  peasiints  who 
wore  paying  tenpence  a  loaf  for  black  bread  w'ere  threatening  to 
burn  the  clidtenujc.  In  Paris  bread  was  sold  at  twenty-five  nous 
or  half[>ennies  outside  the  barriers,  and  at  sixteen  within  them, 
the  city  paying  the  difference  to  the  bakers  in  paper  money 
created  for  the  occasion.  Probably  this  loss  will  ultimately  reach 
the  subscribers  to  the  new  French  loan.  In  the  agricultural 
towns  of  I  ranee  the  riots  took  generally  the  shape  of  mobs  sur¬ 
rounding,  hooting,  and  pelting  unpopular  corn  factors.  Probably 
a  real  bread  riot  is  one  of  the  sternest  sights  in  the  w^orld,  and 
iH‘ver  c^i  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  htis  witnessed  it.  There 
IS  a  delirium  which  is  produced  by  a  long  continuance  of  deficient 
nurture.  It  is  as  real  while  it  lasts  as  any  other  form  of  lunacy, 
aim  always  thirsts  lor  a  victim.  The  delirium  of  hunger  espe¬ 
cially  disfigures  the  faces  of  women,  making  them  look  pitiable 
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anil  terrible.  A  natural  but  slioil-sighted  impulse  generally 
ilirects  this  delirious  ^vratll  against  bakers  and  corn-merehants. 
CVun-dealers  are  ea})italists  who  enable  a  country  which  does  not 
lia]»pen  to  have  produced  enough  of  corn  ibr  its  own  consumj)tioii 
to  buy  corn  witli  any.  other  commodity  it  may  have  to  spare. 
While  serving  their  own  interests  they  are,  more  ethciently  than 
it  could  be  done  by  the  most  active  benevolence,  lal)ounng  to  feed 
tlie  hungry.  Ihit  just  because  they  are  seen  to  remove  certain 
sticks  of  corn  from  one  locality  to  another,  they  become  the 
objects  of  a  vengeance  which  tends  to  produce  in  reality  the  evil 
it  avenges.  Tlie  very  earliest  of  the  j)olitical  recollections  of  the 
present  writer  is  of  seeing  a  mob  in  IS  17  attacking  the  beautiful 
mansion  of  a  gentleman  in  Union-street,  Aberdeen,  and  trying  to 
])ull  down  tlie  granite  pillars  of  his  portico  because  he  had  shipped 
his  corn  to  London  ! 

Dearths  ]>recede  revolutions.  They  are  antecedents,  and  if  not 
causes,  furnish  the  occasions  for  these  outbursts  of  strife.  As  they 
generally  at  first  increase  the  misery  of  deiu'tlis,  revolutions  are 
currently  accusial  of  jiroducing  the  dearths.  They  are,  in  the  logic 
ol  a  whole  legion  of  writers,  who  say  what  serves  their  turn, 
whether  true  or  false,  accused  of  being  the  causes  of  their  own 
antecedents.  The  startling  phenomena  of  the  revolutions  absorb 
those  of  the  dearths,  and  revolutions  which  have  generally  given 
mankind  whatever  civil  and  religious  blessings  they  may  possess, 
are  blamed  for  the  miseries  of  which  they  are  the  remeilies.  Of 
the  causes  of  deficient  harvests  men  speak  vaguely  by  ascribing 
them  to  bad  seiusons.  'Jdiere  are  good  seasons  and  bad  seasons, 
and  the  bad  produce  the  dearths.  What  bad  seasons  are, 
meteorologically  viewed,  the  facts,  and  causes,  and  periods  of  their 
occurrence,  even  the  most  intelligent  of  mankind  are  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  in(|uire.  Jt  is  only  of  late  years,  also,  that  scientific  men 
have  notictid  seriously  that  entomological  phenomena,  or,  to  speak 
plainly,  the  ]>lague  of  insects,  also  plays  no  insignificant  part 
among  the  facts  of  bad  seasons  and  the  causes  of  dearths. 

ranee  is  tlistinguished  alike  for  the  miseries  of  her  revolutions 
and  the  ravages  of  her  insects.  M.  Block,  of  the  statistical  de¬ 
partment  in  the  French  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  divides  the 
l)opulation  of  France  as  follows  : — 


ALjriciiltinists .  20,351, (>28 

Manufacturers . 2,01)  1,371 

Artisans . 7,810,111 

Liberal  jirofessions . 3,901,826 

Servants .  753,505 

Divers .  782,196 


35,783,170 
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Tlie  agricultiinil  population  he  siil)«liviJe.s  as  follows  : — 

Ciiltiviitiiii^  proprietors . 7, 150,2SI 

,,  fanners . 2,oSS,.‘ni 

,,  (or  halvers)  .  . 

„  laoouri'rs . (>,1*J2,717 

„  servants . 2,7tS,2())I 

„  foresters . 

20,:^jLG2S 

The  metinjerSy  or  lialvens,  arc  labourers  who  work  the  land 
upon  the  condition  of  givini^  the  half  or  more  of  the  produce  to 
tiie  pro])rietor.  When  Adam  Smith  published  his  ‘  \\  ealth  of 
Xation.s/  five  parts  out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  said  to 
be  occujned  bv  this  kind  of  cultivators.  This  system  is  now  to 
be  found  chieHy  in  the  south  of  France,  and  there  has  been  in 
the  hist  ceuturv  a  notable  diminution  in  the  use  of  it. 

M.  Del  amarre,  well  known  in  France  as  the  ])roprietor  of  ‘  La 
Patrie’  news])aper  when  it  laboured  to  establish  tlie  hhnjnre  upon 
tlu*  ruins  of  the  llepublic,  has  reprinted  in  the  brochure  before  us 
a  series  of  articles  which  he  published  to  consider  by  what  means 
an  abundance  of  footl  could  be  obtained  for  the  po}mlation,  and 
dearth.s,  and  revolutions,  and  downfalls  of  monarchs  prevented  in 
future.  11  is  scheme  is  the  establishment  of  loan-oftices  for 
farmers  in  the  grain-growing  de])artments,  where  they  may  receive 
advances  upon  the  security  of  the  grain  in  their  granaries.  His 
chief  ditficulty  is  the  liability  of  the  grain  to  perish  in  the  barns 
from  tlie  ravages  of  a  variety  of  insects.  There  would  be  great 
risk  of  the  ])ledges  becoming  worthless  after  they  were  pawned. 
His  plan  for  tlie  pn‘servation  of  the  corn  is  so  little  satisfactory 
to  himself  that  he  entreats  the  paternal  government  he  helped  to 
set  up  to  offer  large  prizes  to  naturalists  for  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  destroying  noxious  insects,  d'he  perishable  nature  of 
the  ]dedge  is  the  vice  of  his  scheme  of  loan-othces  to  lend  to 
iarmers  upon  their  corn  to  ])reserve  them  from  the  necessity  ot 
selling  it  ciieap  to  foreigners,  and  to  enable  them  to  keep  it  until 
Frenchmen  should  need  it. 

M.  J.hdamarre  iurnishes  us  with  several  tacts  and  statistical 
a])]>roximations  which  are  of  more  value  than  his  pet  scheme. 
He  lahours  to  give  his  readers  in  one  of  his  articles  an  idea  ot 
the  weekly  consumption  of  corn  by  the  o5,000,000  of  population 
ot  h  ranee.  1  he  French  consume  weekly  two  millions  of  hedo- 
lifrcs  (;i  hectolitre  is  twenty-two  English  gallons).  This  iua.s.s 
^^ould  be  enough  to  load  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  onc- 
horse  carts,  or  live  hundred  ships  of  three  liundred  and  twenty 
tons  each.  \\  ere  all  the  one-horse  carts  loaded  and  formed  iu 
hue,  the  string  would  reach  trom  Paris  to  Toulouse,  two  hundred 
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leagues,  or  six  Imiulred  miles.  As  for  the  corn  consumed  annually 
hv  France,  were  it  j»laced  in  one-horse  carts  the  convoy  would  ho 
10,000  leagues  long,  and  could  form  consequently  a  string  round 
the  globe. 

A  ctuni)arison  of  the  exportations  and  importations  seems  to 
show  that  since  1S27  France  has  consumed  more  corn  and  dour 
than  she  has  j)ro(hKH*d.  The  average  imports  are  in  excess  by 
500,000  or  (100,000  hectolitres.  Ihit  the  fact  is  that  until  free- 
trade  in  corn  was  established  in  Oreat  Britain,  tlui  excess  of  very 
abundant  harvests  in  France  was  given  to  cattle.  OtHcial  statistics 
estimated  the  consumption  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  by  cattle 
in  bS.So  at  d, 000, 000  hectolitres;  and  the  consumjRion  of 
brt‘weries,  distilleries,  and  starch  manufactories  was  estimated  at 
2,700,000  hectolitres.  M.  Delamarre  concludes,  upon  the  whole, 
that  tlnae  exists  a  natural  equilibrium  between  the  production 
aiul  the  consunqRion  of  France.  In  abundant  years  France  sold 
corn  to  foreigners  at  twelve  francs  the  hectolitre,  and  in  bad  years 
bought  it  at  more  than  double  the  price.  But  for  the  ravages  of 
insects  upon  hoarded  grain,  and  the  want  of  capital  among  grain- 
gnnvers,  this  evil,  with  its  dreadful  train  of  consccjuences,  would 
not  exist. 


‘  I..CS  Tableaux  du  Commerce  Exterieur  de  la  France,*  published 
annually  by  the  French  Board  of  (.\istoms,  presents  the  following 
statement  of  exports  and  imports  of  wheat : — 


Yt*ars. 

Exports. 

Iniportfl. 

' 

> 

\^'27 

3:>,7^.)3 

.  50,710 

<•5,713 

.  1,133,070 

Ihl>U 

(J:>,133 

.  1,<)00,7S3 

lS30 

i»,7;3 

.  l,03<l,03<i 

ls:u 

‘17,;  13 

.  1,050,:210 

ie,7^<J 

.  1,211,300 

1  s;;;’, 

.  5,302 

5'i,0!»5 

.  112 

Ks:>5 

...  35,;iM> 

.  422 

ls3'»  . 

37,;()s 

.  220,115 

1^37 

<10,301 

.  2si,S0<) 

l^:;s 

i?'.)<l,<173 

.  S0,20S 

1^3'.) 

15:?.iro 

. 

IMO 

15,710 

.  5i,l  11,770 

isil 

1/0, ms 

53s,31i 

.  555, OSS 

1S13 

0l,OO|. 

.  2,018,257 

iMt 

105.-J3I 

.  2,10.3,S00 

.  1<10,0J1 

.  717,513 

l^Hi  . 

‘2<l,s5i 

. 

M7 

50,i>0S 

.  8,SKi,;tl5 

IMS 

000,111. 

.  I,2:u,i71 

IstU 

1,5<M.7^0 

.  1,014 

1^50 

1,005,001 

.  5S5 

31,713,875 
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It  thus  appears  that  in  twenty -four  years  France  imported 
more  corn  than  she  ex|>orted  l>y  2/,500,0()0 hectolitres. ^ 

The  following  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  corn  in  France 
prt*sents  a  siul  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  ave¬ 
rage  consumption  ol  each  inhahitant  per  annum  in  the  nine  host- 
fetl  dep.artinents  is  as  follows: — Gers,  hectolitres  0/  litres; 
Tani-et-Garonne,  3  hectolitres  OG  litres;  Calvado.s,  2  hectolitres 
8!l  litres;  8eine-et-Marne,  2  hectolitres  86, litres;  Boiiclies-du- 
Rhone,  2  hectolitres  86  litres ;  Lot-et-Garonne,  2  hectolitres  81? 
litres  ;  Seine,  2  hectolitres  72  litres ;  Seine-Inferieure,  2  hecto¬ 
litres  ;■)!  litres ;  Seine-et-Oise,  2  hectolitres  53  litres.  These  nine 
departments  have  together  4, 500, 000  inhabitants. 

The  departments  which  consume  the  least  are  : — Ariege,  87 
litres  ;  Allier,  60  litres  ;  Haute-Vienne,  54  litres ;  Morbihan,  50 
litres ;  Ardeche,  46  litres  ;  Finist^re,  45  litres  ;  Correze,  41  litres ; 
Lozeni,  31  litres ;  Loire,  26  litres  ;  Creuse,  26  litres  ;  Haute- 
Loire,  21  litres;  Cantal,  18  litres.  These  departments  have 
together  a  |)opulation  of  more  than  4,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

Man  has  fonnidable  competitoi’s  in  insects  in  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  coni.  M^l.  Richard  and  Guerin-^Ienneville  laid 
the  following  estimates  of  the  annual  losses  sustained  by  agricul¬ 
ture  in  general  in  France  from  insects  before  the  National 
As.sembly  and  the  Central  Congress  of  Agriculture.  Nobo<ly  has 
charged  them  with  exaggeration  : — ‘  Annual  damage  to  the 
harvests  : — Cereals  :  Never  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  harvest, 
or  20(^000,000  francs,  worth  sometimes  a  fourth,  say  500,000,00() 
francs.  Olives  :  Never  less  than  a  fourth,  or  6,000,000  francs, 
and  sometimes  of  six  harvests  Jiot  one  is  good.  Vines :  In  the 
two  departments  of  the  Rhone  and  the  8aone-et-Loire  alone, 
7,000,000  francs,'  Ac. 

The  annual  average  destruction  of  corn  is  estimated  b}^  the  best 
judges  at  250, 000, (HH)  francs,  or  10,000,000  pounds  sterling.  A 
common  opinion  even  among  intelligent  persons  is  that  while  the 
stiuly  of  insects  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
of  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  not  of  any  great 
practical  im|)ortance.  These  calculations  give  us  the  means  of 
forming  a  fiimncial  e.stimate  of  the  importance  of  entomological 
science  to  a  single  nation.  A\  ithout  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
Siiying  that  money  is  the  test  of  everything,  entomology  need  not 
shrink  from  it.  ^  Leaving  out  of  the  estimate  the  injuries  done 
by  insects  to  vines,  vegetables,  forests,  buildings,  animals,  and 
^estments,  the  waste  they  cause  to  the  great  staple  of  agriculture 
is  an  allair  of  1 0,000, 0(H)  sterling  per  annum.  The  means  do 
not  exist  of  forming  a  practical  estimate  of  the  annual  ravages  of 
insects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  establishment  of  an 
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office  for  the  collection  of  a^-jicultural  statistics  has  only  been 
recently  mooted  in  London  ;  but  the  famine  in  Ireland  in  1845 
has  been  traced  to  the  ravages  of  a  single  insect,  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  practical  importance  of  entomological  science 
to  the  British  Empire  is  even  proportionately  greater  than  it  is  to 
the  interests  of  France. 

Differences  proi)ortionately  small  in  the  harvests  produce  great 
increases  in  the  }>rice  of  grain.  Panic,  probably  the  worst  of 
human  ills,  plays  its  usual  disastrous  part  in  augmenting  and 
creating  the  very  evils  it  fears — 

‘  Starting  luick,  he  knows  not  why, 

Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.’ 

French  statistics  furnish  curious  particulars  of  the  effects  of 
deficiencies  in  raising  prices.  In  1816  the  har^Tst  was  deficient 
by  an  eighth,  and  the  price  was  trebled  ;  and  a  tenth  was  deficient 
in  1847,  and  the  price  was  trebled. 

M.  Delamarre,  on  what  grounds  he  does  not  state,  makes  the 
following  curious  estimate  of  the  annual  consumption  of  com  in 
France  for  each  inhabitant.  ‘  Prior  to  the  sixteenth  century  the 
annual  consumj^tion  of  corn  by  each  inhabitant  appears  to  have 
been  six  hectolitres ;  during  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
reduceil  to  four  hectolitres  per  head,  and  at  present  it  is  not  more 
than  three  hectolitres.'  Meat,  fish,  game,  vegetables,  fruits  in 
constantly  increasing  varieties  and  <piantities  have  taken  the 
place  of  brea<l  in  the  nourishment  of  human  beings  in  modem 
society.  Now-a-days,  })robably  the  richest  and  most  luxurious 
men  eat  least  bread. 

In  his  efforts  to  show  the  importance  of  the  consumption  of 
com  bv  iiLsects,  M.  Delamarri^  states  it  in  different  forms.  In  a 
year  they  destroy  as  much  as  all  the  French  eat  in  five  weeks; 
and  two  species  alone  devour,  annually,  more  than  three  millions 
of  men.  If  the  corn  destroyed  by  insects  every  year  in  France 
were  ])laced  upon  single-horse  carts,  the  string  w^ould  be  as  long 
as  a  tonth  of  tlie  circumference  of  the  globe. 

In  this  article,  we  do  not  employ  the  word  insect  in  the  wide 
prujular  sense  of  eveiy  little  noxious  animal  as  the  farmers  use 
it,  including  in  it  even  such  mollusks  as  slugs,  nor  in  the  way  it 
is  employed  by  Liniueus,  to  signify  all  animals  formed  in  seg¬ 
ments  or  sections.  Modern  usage  applies  the  word  insect  to 
little  animals  whose  bodies  are  formed  by  rings  or  sections, 
and  who  have  six  feet.  Their  life  is  passed  in  four  different 
states, — the  state  of  eggs,  of  worms,  caterpillars,  or  larves,  the 
state  of  nymphs  or  chrysalides,  and  the  state  of  iiiiacfo,  or  perfect 
insects.  The  females  lay  the  young  in  the  state  or  form  of  eggs. 
They  have  ordinarily  two  or  four  wings,  and  two  little  horns  or 
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feolors,  callt'd  antenna*,  before  the  head.  The  apparatus  ol  the 
mouth  is  the  same  in  the  ])ieces  of  whidi  it  is  composed,  althougli 
assuming  the  widely  difterent  lorins  ot  jaws  for  mastication,  lances 
fur  piercing,  and  tronn>s  lor  suction,  llieir  growth  takes  }>lace 
in  the  state  of  larves,  and  the  nutrition  of  their  perfect  state  is 
only  taken  to  supjiort  life.  Tliey  enjoy  all  the  live  senses,  and 
are  (»rganized  for  all  the  great  functions  of  life,  respiration,  circu¬ 
lation,  nutrition,  and  generation. 

To  these  uniformities  of  structure  insects  add  a  marvellous 
variety  oi'  moditications.  They  are  classified  in  orders,  according 
to  the"  number  and  forms  of  their  wings.  The  following  table  of 
the  Insect  Orders  has  been  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  labour, 
in  the  hope  of  presenting  the  general  reader  with  a  ])icture  at 
one  view  of  the  most  curious  division  of  the  animal  world.  The 
tenebrous  and  revolting  nomenclature  which  reigns  in  natural 
hist(U’y,  and  which  perplexes  the  Greek  scholar  nearly  as  much 
;us  i>ther  ))eoj)le,  is  retained  ;  but  we  have  slated  what  it  ]>retends 
to  tell  in  English  words,  and  cited  examples  of  the  insects  under 
their  po}mlar  names  : — 


INSECT  OUDEllS. 


NAM  i:s. 


Selentiflc. 

lii'siTii»live. 

ropulnr. 

Coleoptera. 

Shield-wings.  | 

1 

Hetties,  ' 
eliallers, 
ladv-l»irds, 
death-watch, 
gh»w.worni,  }■ 
Spaiiish-lly, 

se\tt‘n-heetle, 

Ac. 

iVnunptem. 

Skin-wings,  i 

Earwigs. 

Itrthoptera. 

Straight-wings. 

<i  ra^shopper^, 
hvusts,  «*riekets 
ewk roaches,  \o 

Thysanoptem. 

UHHeing-wings. 

1 

Neuroptera. 

Luce- wings. 

nr.agon-flies, 
white  ants,  Ac 

Hymeiioptera. 

Vein-wings. 

wasps, 

ants,  \e. 

Strepsiptera. 

Fan  or  pleated 

Without 
aual  nippors. 


With 

;uial  nippers. 


niptrra. 

la'piiloptrm. 

Hemipter*. 

Anhunvptor*. 

I'arKMiti**. 

ThTsauour*. 


T«o.wiu;:s. 


Senly-'xinps. 


Ili*hlen-x»inps. 
I’anisiteM  (lu-ar 
hremh. 
ni4uein|;-(4iU. 


Houseflies, 
tn>ais,  erane- 
flies,  \e. 
Itiitterllies, 
moths,  \e. 
Huj;s,  plant - 
hues,  hh^hts. 
hop-rtu's. 
h leas. 
Liee. 


With  hind 
wiii^s  iithled 
crosswise. 


With  hiiij 
wiii^s  folded 
lenf;lhwise. 
With  rudi¬ 
ment  ary 
winj;s. 

MVith  reticu¬ 
lated  wiu^s. 
With  veined 
wiiijis. 


With 

elvteis. 


With  distinct 
hind  wings. 


Without 
el V tors. 


With  rudi¬ 
mentary 
J  hind  w  ings. 


Two  wing< 
tudv. 


’  Momhers  entirely  nude, 

I  or 

hind  wings  w  ith  half-shields. 

Without  .npparent  wings. 
Ahdotuen  witnout  appen-  v 
dages,  J 

\lHlomen  with  appendages.  I 


Four 

v\ings. 


1 


Wings  with 
scales. 


J  Xnde  wings. 
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lu'ference  to  this  tuhlo  will  spare  us  many  ro])etitions  in  the 
brief  mention  we  propose  to  make  of  tlie  insects  most  injurious 
to  the  cereal  and  leguminous  plants.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
])resent  the  insects  which  injure  woods,  ])lantations,  cattle,  and 
luiman  beings,  we  shall  only  enumerate  the  more  important  of 
the  insect  enemies  of  the  herbaceous  ])lants  in  the  fields. 

A  little  coleoptera  or  shield-wing,  of  the  kind  called  cuvcidio 
by  Liniueus,  occu))ies  a  bad  pre-eminence  among  the  destroyers 
of  the  vegetable  food  of  man.  The  French  call  this  beetle,  when 
a  larve,  the  ‘  calandre,"  and  when  an  imago,  the ‘charam^on' — 
Calandra  gianaria — and  in  both  states  it  devours  the  corn.  Every 
larve  devours  a  grain.  The  mother  d(iposits  an  egg  in  the  grain, and 
the  larve  feeds  upon  the  Hour  inside  until  nothing  remains  except 
the  husk.  The  larve  leaves  it,  metamorphosed  from  a  worm  to  a 
bt‘etle,  and  ready  to  multi]>ly  its  kind  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Of  this  insect,  it  has  been  said  there  are  as  many  as  six  hundred 
ditterent  kimls.  A  generation  ])asses  through  all  its  changes  in 
fifty  days  in  the  environs  of  Laris,  and  in  thirty  in  those  of 
^Marseilles,  where  it  has  been  cjdculated  that  a  single  pair  has 
juoduced  (loot)  individuals  during  a  season.  Sometimes,  all  the 
grain  in  a  granary  is  devoured,  and  nothing  left  exce})t  the  chatb. 
The  insect  enjoys  a  most  tenacious  vitality.  It  has  been  known 
to  live  and  multiply  several  years  under  a  coating  of  mastic  and 
jdaster,  by  which  the  farmer  flattered  himself  he  had  rid  his 
granary  or  barn  of  them  for  ever. 

The.se  enemies  of  man  have  been  hitherto  combated  in  three 


ways, — by  lowtaing  the  temperature  of  granarie.s,  by  turning  the 
corn,  and  by  strong  odours.  They  dislike  the  smell  of  ammo- 
niacal  salt.s.  d'he  eggs  cannot  become  larves  at  a  temperature  of 
le.ss  than  eight  degrees  Reaumur.  Ry  kee|)ing  the  granaries 
under  this  degree  of  heat,  as  far  as  ])racticable,  combined  with 
avoiding  humidity,  the  larves  are  destroyed  in  the  eggs.  The 
(J rt'ulers-VoUcrif  are  large  turning  cylinders,  which  have  l)een 
inventi'd  to  ])ut  to  llight  these  little  beetles  or  weevils.  The 
cylinder  is  divided  into  chambers,  with  apertures,  through  which 
the  in.sects  may  e.scape  and  tly  away. 

Saperda  tenuis  is  another  coleo])tera  or  shield-wing  which 
destroys  the  corn.  It  often  d(*stroys  a  sixth,  a  fifth,  or  even  a 
fourth  of  the  harvest.  A  single  female  will  dej)o.se  an  egg  in 
each  of  two  hundred  stalks  of  corn,  d'lie  Saperda  tenuis  appears 
in  the  month  of  dune,  when  the  wheat  is  in  flower.  The  female 
]>iejces  a  little  hole  near  the  ear,  in  which  she  lays  her  egg.  which 
de.scends  or  falls  down  to  the  first  knot  of  the  stalk.  A  little 
worm  or  larve  is  .soon  developed,  which  eats  the  inside,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  cpiderm.  The  ear  thus  cut  off  from  the  sap 
remains  empty,  and  drying  as  the  other  ears  ripen,  falls  before 
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the  first  puff  of  wiiul.  The  earless  stalks  remain  upright  and 
conspicuous  among  the  bending  corn  ;  and  the  French  tanners 
call  them  ai(ju  illons  or  spears;  saying  they  have  been  made  spears 
of,  and  name  the  insect  the  aUfuiUonniev,  or  spearmaker.  The 
larve,  after  having  weakened  the  stalk  at  the  ear,  gnaws  through 
the  knots  and  lodges  itself  a  little  above  the  soil,  lying  snugly 
all  winter,  concealed  amidst  the  remains  of  its  food.  Before  the 
corn  is  ripe  and  the  harvest  begun,  the  larve  is  full  grown  and  in 
his  winter  ijuarters.  In  the  beginning  of  the  J une  of  the  following 
year  theSa))erda  tenuis  changes  into  a  nymph  or  chrysalide,  and 
in  a  few  more  days  the  perfect  insect  is  hatched,  and  eats  its  way 
out  o{'  the  tube  with  its  U^th  or  mandibules,  and  in  turn  propa¬ 
gates  the  generations  and  perpetuates  the  ravages  of  its  kind. 

Humidity  is  necessary  to  ]»reserve  the  life  of  this  larve.  It 
can  supi>ort  great  cold,  and  live  two  years  in  the  straw  without 
its  metamorphoses,  but  dryness  kills  it.  When  the  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats  infected  with  it  is  cut  close  to  the  ground,  it  disaj»])€ars. 
Burning  the  stubble  is  a  still  better  remedy.  M.  ^lac<piart  says 
the  alj/uillonv  ier  is  not  met  with  in  i\ie  Dcjxirteriievt  dii  Xordy 
j»r<»bal»ly  beciuisti  the  corn  is  cut  short  and  the  fields  ploughed 
after  the  taking  in  of  the  harvest. 

M.  Maccpiart,  who  is  a  distinguished  entomologist,  mentions 
several  otlua*  lu^etles  which  injure  corn.  Zabms  intlatus,  Amara 
trivialis,  familiaris,  communis,  tricuspidata,  kc.  These  carabes, 
although  they  are  re})uted  to  be  carnassiers,  and  when  they 
cannot  get  vegetable  food  do  destroy  each  other,  are  known, 
when  larves,  to  devour  the  roots,  and,  when  imago,  to  (‘at  the 
ears  of  corn.  ^M.  (Jermar  has  made  known  the  larve  of  Zabrus 
gildnis,  which  conceals  itself  in  the  earth  during  the  day,  and 
comes  forth  at  night  to  eat  barley  and  wheat.  The  femaie  lays 
a  great  number  of  eggs  uj)on  the  stalks  of  the  graminous 
]»lants,  and  (3aust‘s  considerable  havoc.  The  coleoptera  of  the 
genus  amara  also  leave  their  retreats  under  stones,  moss,  and 
grass,  and  feed  upon  corn  during  the  night. 

Prior  to  j)a^sing  troin  the  shield-wings  to  the  dust-wings,  from 
the  beetles  to  tlie  butterflies,  or  from  the  coleoptera  to  the 
lepidoptera,  in  sciiaitific  language,  we  must  make  our  brief  notes 
less  imperfect  than  they  are  by  noticing  the  Elater  (agrilus) 
6(‘getis.  I  he  larves  of  this  beetle  are  h^ng,  straight,  ytdlowish, 
and  hard.  J  hey  mine  undergiound,  and  by  eating  their  roots 
destroy  the  plants.  After  a  severe  winter  their  ravages  are  often 
considerable  in  the  month  of  A])ril.  A  kind  of  cake,  called  des 
tonrtciiuj:  de  caniel inCy  ])ounded  into  powder  and  scattered  upon 
the  j>arts  of  the  fields  where  their  devastations  have  begun,  is 
siUil  to  ]>rotect  the  corn  from  their  ravages.  The  insect  ought 
also  to  be  attacked  in  iu  winged  state,  and  before  it  has  liaJ 
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til)()ut  the  thickness  nt  a  hair.  Small  as  it  is,  however,  it  knows 
how  to  |)enetrato  the  grain,  tearing  the  husk  anil  throwing  it 
upon  all  sitles  in  extn  inely  line  jiarticles,  until  it  succet^ls  in 
reaching  the  larinaceous  suhstance  which  serves  it  as  an  aliment. 
A  mimUe  hea])  of  husks  alone  betrays  the  opening  of  the  hole 
of  the  caterpillar  of  the  ahicite  in  the  grain.  l\Iany  young  larves 
j»erish  for  want  of  the  strength  necessary  to  tear  the  husk  aial 
penetrate  the  grain.  The  young  larves,  according  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  lleaiimur,  sometimes  devour  each  other,  or  have  mortal 
)>attles  among  themselves.  There  is  never  more  than  one  larve 
in  a  grain.  Duhamel  and  Tibet  have  sometimes  seen  three  or 
four  cater})illars  dead  upon  a  grain,  of  which  one,  doubtless  the 
victor  and  the  strongest,  had  taken  possession.  Upon  opening  a 
graiii  containiiig  an  undeveloped  larve,  Duhamel  and  Tillet  found 
much  Hour,  while  in  the  grain  of  the  fully  developed  lane  there 
was  not  enough  of  farinaceous  matter  left  to  wdiiten  the  water  in 
which  the  husk  was  broken.  AVhen  these  husks  are  ])resented 
to  pigs  they  refuse  to  touch  them.  The  fullv  develo])ed  larve  is 
only  two  lines  long,  and  it  is  about  half  the  size  altogether  of 
the  grain  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The  body  is  smootb  and  (piite 
white,  and  it  has  sixteen  feet,  wdiich  are  scarcely  discoverable 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

ahicite  exhibits  a  curious  phenomenon  of  instinct.  As 
if  it  foresaw  that  in  a  ])erfect  state  it  would  not  possess  the 
instruments  necessarv  to  cut  through  the  husk  of  the  grain  in 
which  it  lives,  the  larve  makes  for  itself  a  trap-door,  by  which  it 
may  emerge  when  grown  into  a  moth.  This  trap-door  is  dis- 
ct'rnible,  because  it  is  whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  husk,  and  it  is 


alumt  the  size  of  the  In^ad  of  a  small  pin.  Duhamel  and  Tillet 
o\\  lifting  up  the  lid  of  the  trap  could  see  the  chrysalide  within 
tin'  hole.  I'rior  to  transforming  itself,  the  larve  makes  in  the 
grain  a  little  chamber  to  receive  and  sei)arate  from  it  its  excre¬ 


ments. 


\\  hen  the  insect  is  perfectlv  formed  it  leaves  the  grain  bv  the 
trap-iioor.  Ihe  newly  developed  moth  is  sometimes  so  vigorous 
that  it  starts  uj)on  its  tirst  llight  with  the  husk  adhering  to  it  in 
whicli  it  was  nourished,  developed,  and  sheltered. 

b  ilty  days  sutiice  tor  the  circle  of  the  existence  of  the  alucite. 
Several  generations  ])ass  through  this  circle  during  a  season,  and 
especially  in  dry  ainl  warm  seasons. 

i  lie  moth  lays  her  eggs  as  readily  upon  the  ears  of  corn  in  the 
bams  as  upon  those  which  are  ripening  in  the  fitdds.  In  the 
bams  all  seiusons  are  alike.  ^Vhen  the  grain  is  infected  it  heats, 
and  this  warmth  is  very  tavourable  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs, 
t  le  growth  ot  the  caterpillars,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  moths, 
t  Is  not  all  rare  to  see  moths  coming  out  of  a  heap  of  grain  all 
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tlie  season  until  the  first  frosts  of  autumn,  ami  to  find  in  the 

^laiiis  at  the  same  time  larves  and  chrvsidides  tluriiif*’  the  whole 
of  w  inter.  '  ® 

ihe  alucitcs  lay  their  t^gs  in  auUimu  in  the  hams,  and  iii 
the  si.ring  m  the  fields.  The  moths  of  spring  are  nocturnal  iu 
tlieii  lia]>its,  and  leave  tlie  barns  in  tlie  ovenini^  for  the  fields, 
.searching  for  a  more  succulent  nurture  for  their  ofispriiif'  than 
the  harns  contain.  The  .summer  flights  of  moths  multiiily  and  lay 
in  the  harns.  They  seem  to  know'  that  there  is  not  then  any 
gram  in  the  fiehls  suitahle  for  them.  The  spring  flight,  on  the 
contrary,  force  their  way  through  the  creviee.s,  or  fly  through  the 
windows  of  the  harns  and  granaries  in  great  nuinhers,  and  lay 
tlicir  eggs  upon  the  ears  of  the  green  corn.  M.  .Mihie  Edwards 
cxliilnts  to  Ins  class  upon  entomology  at  the  dardin  des  Plantes 
a  glass  vase  full  of  grains  of  wheat  infected  with  the  alucitcs,  and 
covereil  with  a  gauze,  which  ))revents  their  escape  while  admittim' 
the  air.  A  more  curious  scene  of  in.sect  life  it  would  be  difficult 
o  conceive.  J  he  inoflis  fly  about  in  the  vase,  or  push  about 
through  the  interstices  of  the  grains,  in  the  most  agile  and  won- 
1  cl  11  w.yx.  Eggs,  laives,  chrysalide.s,  and  moths  are  all  to  be 
seen  at  once,  and  the  active  life  and  various  flirtations  of  the 
p<“ifect  insects  m  the  brief  joys  of  their  existence  afibrd  perpetual 
aiiiusvinent  to  the  observer. 

J»r.  Hailiin,  a  member  of  the  Consi'il-Gener.al  of  the  depart- 
nciit  of  the  1  iidre,  says—'  In  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  departments 

cul  uie,  the  .staiiding  wheat  and  rye  are  att.acked  iirior  to  their 
niatiiiity  by  myriads  of  alucitcs,  the  larves  of  which  are  lodged 
111  tlie  larinaceous  siilistance  of  the  grain,  which  they  replace  with 
l.eir  excrements,  fhe  insects  pass  through  their  various  trans- 
oim.itions  within  the  jnotecting  envelope  of  the  grain.  When 
Imrvest  conie.s  a  fourth  or  a  third,  ami  sometimes  more  of  the 
cais  are  ciitir.'ly  devoured.  Most  of  the  other  grains  althou-di 
apparently  intact,  contain  the  germs  of  the  .hcstriictive  insect 
lhe.se  larves  are  .so  numerous,  that  when  a  h.andful  of  orain  or 
cars  IS  sipieezcl  a  white  and  viscous  fluid  i.ssucs  out,  which  is 
composcsl  of  the  bodies  of  the  cnished  insects.  'J'he  cnisiied  husks 

been  we  b>gofhcr  as  if  they  had 

en  wetted.  1  he  ravages  of  the  ahiciPcs  in  the  granaries  and 

barns  reach  .such  a  iioint,  that  if  the  threshing  and  orimlinir  is 

dehued  a  lew  months,  three-fourths,  and  soinetitnes  seven-eiolKhs 

of  the  harvest  are  lost.  The  brea.l  made  of  such  com  esnSlv 

when  It  IS  not  snifieiently  .sifted,  contains  Ihe  remains  of  tlm  bodies 

excrements  of  the  insects.  It  has  .a  disi.ca-ceal de  an  S 

octlicr,  but  sejiarates  m  water  as  easily  as  a  lump  of  earth. 
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An  epitlfrnic  iniilady  in  the  throat,  ofa  very  dangerous  description, 
'which  hatl  reigned  of  late  years  in  the  countries  ravaged  hy  the 
alucite.  is  ascrihed  to  the  use  ot  this  most  unwholesome  broad.’ 

Among  the  insects  which  injure  the  gTOwing  cereals  is  a  fly 
with  four  wings,  called  Cephiis  pygmea.  It  is  a  hymenoptera, 
liaving  wings,  wdiich  aj)pear  to  be  veined  like  those  ot  was]>s  and 
bees.  It  frtMpienlly  commits  considerable  ravages  upon  the  wheat 
and  rye.  With  a  little  saw,  which  it  ciu*ries  at  the  end  of  its 
l)odv,  it  cuts  a  little  hole  in  a  stalk  of  corn  in  tlie  montli  of  }day, 
and  inserts  an  egg  in  the  stalk.  The  larve  nourishes  itself  upon 
tlie  pith  of  the  ]>lant.  Cutting  tlirough  the  ])artitions  or  knots, 
it  tlescends  towards  the  soil  in  the  stalk  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
harvest.  A  short  distance  above  the  gi*ound  the  larve  cuts  the 
straw  circularly  inside,  into  the  form  ofa  sort  of  spiral  staircase, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  ])asses  the  winter,  enveloped  in  a  web 
of  silk.  In  the  following  April  it  becomes  a  chrysalide,  and  soon 
after  a  tiy.  The  stalks  of  wheat  or  rye  infected  with  the  cephus 
pygmea  become  white  and  straight  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before 
the  harvest.  While  the  other  plants  are  green  and  bending  with 
thr‘ir  load,  they  arc  erect  and  em])ty,  or  bear  only  a  few  shrivelled 
grain.s.  Weakened  by  the  circular  gallery  in  the  pith,  the  stalk 
breaks  before  the  first  putf  of  wind.  Sometimes  this  devastation 
got‘s  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  field  appears  as  if  it  had  been 
troddt'U  down  by  a  pack  of  hounds  or  a  herd  of  cattle. 

The  larves  of  thece[)hus  are  destroyed  by  turning  over  the  soil 
of  the  fields  several  times,  or  by  burning  the  stubble.  In  the 
north  of  France  the  farmers  find  from  experience,  and  from  the 
traditions  of  their  forefathers,  that  early  sown  corn  is  more 
ex|>osed  to  injun*  from  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  than  is  com 
which  has  been  sown  late  in  the  season.  Probably  this  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  late  sown  corn  is  not  advanced  enough 
at  the  time  when  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  to  receive  then*, 
and  she  is  conseipiently  forced  to  lay  them  upon  plants  less 
agreeable  to  the  larves,  in  which  they  perish  for  want  of  suitable 
sindter  and  IockI.  I'lie  accurate  observation  of  the  periodic 
phenomena  ot  insect  lite  is  not  yet  brought  to  the  perfection  of 
wliicli  it  is  callable.  However,  the  experience  of  British  farmers 
in  n  gard  to  the  turnip  Hy,  demonstrates  what  good  may  be  done 
to  science  ami  to  agriculture  by  modest  observers,  who  will  only 
obstTve  accurately,  and  record  exactly  the  day  and  the  hour,  in 
successive  years  and  various  localities,  in  which  they  have  seen 
the  smalh*st  insects  ])ass  through  the  phases  of  their  lives. 

Ihe  chlorops  is  a  little  yellow  moth,  with  black  stripes  u|)on 
the  back,  which  appears  in  autumn.  It  is  a  formidable  destroyer, 
from  its  great  numbers.  Iktch  female  lays  an  egg  upon  a  single 
btalk  of  wheat  or  rye.  She  cuts  out  a  hole  at  the  side  of  the 
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Stalk  from  the  ear  to  the  knot,  makini^  a  passage  between  the 
suilk  and  tlie  tii*st  enveloping  leaf.  The  ear  is  prevented  from 
leaving  its  sheath,  and  no  nourishment  reaches  it.  There  are  a 
varietv  of  chloro})s,  but  the  most  common  wiiich  attacks  the  green 
corn  is  yellow,  with  a  black  triangle  upon  the  head,  and  five 
unecpial  black  stripes  upon  the  upper  wings.  M.  ^lac(|uart  says 
it  is  the  larve,  and  not  the  female,  which  first  cuts  into  the  stalk. 
The  eggs  are  dej^osited,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  sap 
alimenttid  by  the  roots  continues  the  growth;  but  not  being  able 
to  push  u})  the  stalk  thickens  the  leaves,  in  the  midst  of  which' 
the  larve  ]>asses  tlie  winter.  The  plant,  say  the  French  cul¬ 
tivators,  is,  when  in  this  strito,  in  breeches,  or  like  a  let‘k.  It 
remains  in  this  state  until  tlie  month  of  aMarch,  when  it  fades  and 
ilies.  About  the  same  time  the  larves  become  chrysiilides,  and 
in  Mav  thev  become  moths,  ddie  females  of  the  second  genera*. 


tion  lay  in  June.  Jhit  as  they  find  the  rye  already  hard  and  dry, 
they  attack  at  this  time  the  wheat  solely.  They  depose  at  the 
bottom  of  the  (‘ar,  before  it  can  disengage  itself  from  the  leaf 
which  serves  it  as  a  hood.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  larve  has 
com])h‘t(‘J  the  passage  which  it  makes  for  itself;  a  litthi  longer, 
and  it  is  achrysidide;  and  in  August  the  perfect  moths  wing  their 
tiigiit.  The  plants  attacked  remain  green  when  their  com- 
p:inions  are  yellow;  and  it  is  only  n]>on  the  side  opjtosite  the  hole 
of  the  chlorops  that  the  ear  produces  a  few  shrivelled  grains. 
Towards  the  side  of  the  oar  attacked,  it  is  entirely  abortive. 

d’he  moths  of  August  lay  their  eggs  in  September  upon  the 
new-sown  wheat  or  rye.  Tlie  chlorops  thus  destroys  the  grain 
twice  a  year.  It  was  in  Sweden,  in  1778,  that  the  chlorops  first 
<listinguished  themselves;  they  committed  considerable  ravages 
in  France  in  1812,  and  in  182!)  they  destroyed,  it  was  calculated, 
a  seventieth  part  of  the  harvest  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  M. 


f  h  le  r  i  n-  M  en  ne  V  i  1 1  e, 
following  fact : — ‘  M 


in  his  ‘  Essai  siir  les  Insectes,'  reports  the 
.  Wago,  of  Warsaw,  said,  in  1827,  the  roof 


of  a  glas.sliouse,  about  fifteen  yanls  long  and  twelve  broad, 
was  entirely  covered  by  myriads  of  chlorops,  which  were  killed 
every  day,  and  every  day  renewed.  Wishing  to  count  their 
mnni)ers,  he  found  that  there  were  15G  of  them  in  a  s<piare  inch. 
As  the  roof  contained  115,200  S(juare  inches,  it  followed  that 


there  were  about  18,000,000  of  insects,  and  as  they  were  daily 
massacred  and  daily  renewed,  during  ten  <lays,  there  must  have 
been  180,000,000  of  them.  In  how  many  graminous  plants 
must  they  have  deposited  their  eggs  prior  to  perLshing  in  this 
way  I’ 


Several  other  insects  attack  the  corn  in  difierent  countries. 
Ct'cidomyia  cerealis,  Bremi,  has  caused  considerable  damage  in 
Baden-Baden,  in  Hungary,  and  Carinthia.  Cecydomia  destructor 
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lias  caused  famine  several  times  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Cvcydohiiit  has  often  caused  dearths 

in  different  nations  of  continental  Europe.  This  little  Hy  is 
about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  loni;,  and  has  feelers  *as  long  as  its  whole 
hody.  The  Americans  call  the  Cecydomla  destructor  the 
Hessian  Hy,  because  they  believe  it  was  brought  over  to  their 
continent  by  the  Hessians  in  the  British  service,  in  the  straw  fur 
their  horses,  during  the  War  of  Independence.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  at  the  insertions  of  the  leaves 
of  the  wheat. 

The  noctua  sccjetls,  when  a  larve,  eats  the  roots  of  the  corn 
in  winter.  Pyralis  attaches  itself  to  the  stalk  and  gnaws 

it.  The  larve  of  Xoctua  ochrolenca,  Hubner,  eats  the  growing 
j)ith  ;  and  mynads,  in  harvest  time  especially,  of  rhyscqdais 
ohscuruSj  ^liller,  feed  upon  the  grain. 

With  two  general  remarks,  we  conclude  a  paper  in  which  we 
have  tried  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader,  rather 
than  siitisfy  the  (piestionsof  the  man  of  science.  The  application 
of  entomology  to  agriculture,  at  which  Audouin,  llatzbourg,  and 
others  have  lalioured,  |)romises  very  valuable  results.  Exact 
caleiulars  of  the  epochs  in  the  lives  of  the  noxious  insects  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  to  farmers,  and  every  man  who  has  the  use  of 
his  eyes,  and  pen  and  ink,  can  assist  in  the  preparation  of  these 
calendars.  Probably,  they  will  ultimately  have  to  be  combined 
with  meteorological  and  botanical  observations,  before  they  can 
tmable  man  to  gain  the  victory  in  the  battle  he  wages  with 
insects  for  the  bread  of  life. 

We  have  hazarded  an  innovation  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
insect  orders.  The  terminology  of  the  natural  sciences  is  the 
object  of  universal  complaint.  The  authors  of  dictionaries  find 
the  etymologies  difficult,  not  merely  because  they  appertain  to 
nearly  all  languages  and  dialects,  ancient  and  modern,  but 
because  these  apparently  learned  terms  have  often  been  combined 
by  ignorance  and  caprice.  Professors  of  Natural  History,  when 
addres.sing  young  men  with  heads  full  of  Greek,  are  obliged  to 
tell  them  they  are  to  forget  the  original  meaning  of  the  words, 
ami  find  out  what  the  naturalists  intended  them  to  signify.  We 
have  made  a  first  attempt  to  ])lace  by  the  side  of  the  scientific 
terms  what  we  suppo.se  they  were  intended  to  signify  in  the 
English  tongue.  If  the  ]niblic  should  approve  the  attempt,  more 
succes.siul  efforts  may  follow,  and  the  result  can  scarcely  fail  to 
make  the  first  steps  towards  the  natural  science  less  tlifticult  and 
dry  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  The  days  are  long  gone 
by  in  which  the  Latin  served  the  learned  men  of  Europe  as  a 
s^ort  of  universal  language.  In  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
new  generation  ot  naturalists  are  expected  to  be  able  to  express 
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tlioinsolvos  in  tliivc  or  four  of  the  inoclern  languages,  ospocially 
Knglisii,  Fivncli,  German,  and  Italian.  If  the  noinenclature  of 
science  followed  a  similar  impulse,  and  the  great  classifications 
were  expressed  in  words  compounded  from  the  roots  of  the  living 
languages,  tlie  fitivans  would  be  saved  much  painful  labour,  and 
the  (lit  monde  would  escaj^e  many  barbarous  sounds 

and  revolting  ditficulties. 

o 


Art.  III.  and  the  Soul.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  Dy  .1.  Stanyaii 

Higg.  bomloii :  G room! )ri(lge  I’c  Sons.  iSot. 

1.  Zeno;  a  'laloitj  the  Italian  Jl  an,  and  other  Poems,  To  which  arc 
addeil,  I  r.mslations  Irom  Modern  German  Poetry.  By  .lames  1). 
Ilorroeks.  liondon  :  .lohn  Chapman.  iSol. 

.1.  Janus,  Lake.  Sonnets,  tjv.,  and  other  J*oems.  Bv  David  Holt. 

liomlon:  William  Pickering.  lS5d. 

•I.  Sonr/s  of  the  Present.  London  :  Clarke,  lieeton,  A  (\>. 

5.  Morhida;  or,  Passion  Past ;  and  other  Poems.  From  the  Cvmric 
and  other  sonrees.  London  :*  Saunders  &  Otley.  iSol. 

h.  -/  I  oet  s  Children.  By  i*atriek  Scott.  London:  Longman  I’t  Co. 
1S.*)L 

Fills  utilitarian  age  seems  to  supply  a  hungry  and  barren  soil 
lor  tin*  cultivation  ol  the  highest  orcler  of  poetry.  Horace  pro- 
scrib(‘s  even  a  proficiency  in  the  pence  table  and  in  the  mvsteries 
of  weights  and  measures  as  fatal  to  the  production  of"2)oetry 
which  is  destined  to  live.  What  he  would  have  written  on  this 
matter  had  he  lived  in  London  in  the  year  of  grace  LSoi,  instead 
of  having  flourished  at  Rome  alxmt  the  time  of  the  Advent, 
must  be  left  to  coiij(‘cture.  A  connnercial  spirit,  of  which  he  never 
dreame«l,  has  now  pervaded  the  community;  and  yet  even  this  has 
not  been  unproductive  of  a  class  of  ])oets  of  wliich  the  bards  of 
antupnty  could  necessarily  form  no  conception.  Poetry  is  some¬ 
times  (and  that  in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of  the  word) 
<loscribed  as  creativt?.  It  cannot  be  absolutely  so.  Like  the  arts 
of  ])ainting  and  sculpture,  it  can  oidy  be  imitative  even  in  its 
highest  ]»erfection.  It  is  not  gdven  to  man  to  create,  but  only  to 
combine  ;  and  the  highest  iierfection  of  this,  as  of  other  arts,  lif4  in 
juoducing  the  rarest,  the  choicest,  and  the  most  remote  combi- 
uations.  Hence  a  school  of  painting  has  arisen  since  the  days 
the  ancient  critics,  of  which  the  Dutch  jiainters  and  our  own 
<)gaith  tind  \\  ilkie  are  examj»les,  whose  representations  of 
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domestic  interiors,  even  of  a  kitchen,  or  a  larder,  command 
imivursal  admiration  from  the  mere  trutlifulness  and  ingenuity  ot 
their  delineation.  And  so,  too,  such  poets  as  Crabbe  (to  mention 
one  name  among  many)  have  earned  a  lasting  lame  on  a  similar 
principle.  In  l)oth  cases,  the  etiect  has  been  })roduced  by  a 
degree  and  a  kind  of  civilization  unknown  to  anticpiity. 

We  have  said  that  the  present  generatipii  seems  unproductive 
(»f  the  higliest  order  of  ])oetry.  It  would  seem  as  it  stirring 
times  could  alone  produce  it.  It  was  amidst  the  social  agitations 
^^hicll  prevailed  in  the  days  oi  Elizabeth  that  Shaksj^eare  and 
his  contcm])orarics  inaugurated  the  highest  school  ot  Ilritisli 
j)oetrv  ;  Milton  tloiirished  during  the  Civil  War;  and  in  the 
Cileorgian  era,  and  amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  French  devolution, 
and  of  a  mental  and  social  revolution  in  this  country,  as  ja’ofound 
and  intrinsic,  though  not  so  noisy  and  devastating,  our  })octic 
lit(‘raturi‘  was  illustrated  bv  the  convergent  rays  of  Evroii  and 
^^loore,  of  Scott,  WonUworth.,  Eurns,  Shelley,  and  a  tribe  of 
others,  who  shine  Avith  feebler  ray  amidst  the  wide-spreading 
blaze  of  this  constellation. 

Since  the  times  of  these  great  poets,  strange  changes  have 
passi‘d  on  those  conditions  of  society  which  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  poetry  to  rcj)rescut  ainl  embellish.  The  daily  toils 
of  men,  and  wives,  and  maidens,  have  been  superseded  by  what 
would  formerly  have  been  regarded  as  a  magic  influence.  Distant 
countries  have  been  brought  into  near  neighbourliood ;  and  those 
whose  t‘xperience  has  been  limited  by  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from 
their  native  village  have  become  the  citizens  of  the  world. 

To  illustrate  so  new  a  condition  of  men  and  manners,  there 
must  he  a  ncAv  school  of  poetry,  which  apparently  rises  ever 
more  to  depict  aiul  immortalize  the  evanescent  features  of  the 
.age  whicli  witnesses  its  birth.  We  seem  just  now,  in  this  res])cct, 
to  be  in  a  transition  state.  'Ihe  thrones  of  the  poetical  oligarchy 
are  empty.  A  acated  by  the  illustrious  bards  we  have  mentioned, 
they  await  new  occupants,  and  society  is  gazing  to  the  orient 
horizon  tor  the  toilhcoming  men.  Our  limited  vision  only 
descries  the  })ioneers  of  the  advancing  force.  In  the  interregnum, 
Ave  must  take  leave  to  sjiv  that  Mr.  'I  ennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
occupies  only  .a  vice-regal  chair.  A  discijdc  of  the  mystic  school, 
he  must  wait  tor  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  tlie  ])ul>lic  to 
stain])  with  the  seal  ot  validity  the  partiality  of  Sir  Eohert  Peel, 
which  Avas  greatly  attrihutable  to  the  absence  of  competition,  'lo 
some  ot  his  tew  jnoductions  Ave  must  give  tlie  tribute  of  our 
.admiration  ;  they  bear  upon  them  (to  use  the  jdirase  ot  Mr. 
Macaulay)  a  lianl  enamel,  Avhich  cannot  but  be  attractive  to 
OAery  man  of  taste  ;  but  in  many  of  his  poems,  Ave  must  honestly 
contess,  that  we  tail  to  discover  a  meaning,  aa  bile  some  of  them 
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ui>pe.ir  to  us  to  be  absolutely  cbiklisb  and  silly.  He  seems  to 
bavo  fallen  into  the  fundamental  error  ot  Mr.  \\ordsworths 
sobool.  that  everything,  from  a  diadem  to  a  skipping-rope,  is  a 
lo'Mtiiiiate  .subject' of  poetry.  And  public  taste,  which,  afttw  all,  wo 
veiiture  to  think,  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  repudiates  tlio 

priiicinlo.  , 

The  toreinost  British  aspirants,  alter  the  laureate,  are  tlio 

author  of  ‘  Festiis,’  the  author  of  the  ‘  lloniaii,'  ami  Sir  hilward 
Bulwer  Lyttou.  Not  a  few  splendid  courtiers  crowd  around  the 
iiootic  throne,  awaiting  the  entrance  of  a  sovereign  ot  song,  hut 
as  yet  the  rt‘gal  seat  is  vacant.  The  works,  the  titles  ot  wluch 
an'  iiretixed  to  this  article,  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  observa¬ 
tions.  There  is  hut  one  of  them  which  claims  a  careful  criticism. 
This  is  ‘Night  and  the  Soul.’  It  bears  a  signature,  which  is 
most  jirohahly  tictitious,  and  is  designated  a  dramatic  poem, 
although  its  \*onstruction  scarcely  justities  the  title.  It  has 
no  plots,  no  incidents,  and  no  catastro})he,  and  it  exhibits  no 
array  of  dramatic  j)erso7}(e.  It  sets  at  detiance  the  orthodox 
‘  unities,’  and  courti'ously  leaves  both  [)lace  and  time  to  the 
imagination  ot  the  reader.  Its  chief  characters  are  t\V()  enthu¬ 
siastic  vouths,  Alexis  and  Ferdinand,  and  two  ladie.s,  ot  whoni 
they  are  respectively  enamoured,  Caroline  and  hlora.  IheNvork 
is  a  series  of  sentimental  dialogues,  in  which  these  aie  the  chief 
interlocutors.  The  time  is  almost  invariably  night,  and  the 
imagt'ry  mainly  drawn,  and  that  with  great  variety  and  beauty, 
friHii  nocturnal  phenomena. 

It  is,  however,  half  the  duty  of  a  critic  to  find  fault,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  ‘  the  gentle  craft,’  we  cannot  but  note  an  over¬ 
strained  and  pretensive  style  ot  ilialogue,  a  kind  ot  selt-sentienee,^ 
as  if  each  speaker  was  striving  to  do  his  be.st,  and  conscious  ot 
his  own  oliMpieiice.  Any  one  who  compares  the  soliloi plies  of 
Byron’s  ‘^lanfred’  with  these  conversations,  will  clearly  perceive 
our  nu‘aning.  He  will  be  reminded  of  the  poetic  contests  ot 
Virgil’s  ‘  Fciogue.s,’  and,  perhaps  sympathetically  wearied  with  the 
strife,  will  be  inclineil  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  that  poet: — 

‘  (Mauditc  jam  rivos,  pueri  ;  sat  ptrata  hihenmt.’ 


Notwithstanding  this  exception,  how^ever,  there  is  much  of 
vigour  and  beauty,  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  poem 
ludoro  us;  and  i^  as  we  suspect,  the  author  is  a  young  man,  he 
is  likely  to  win  a  more  than  respectable  po.sition  as  a  i)oot.  Wo 
have  alrt'ady  said  that  this  poem  contains  no  plot  to  nan  ate,  and 
he  therefore  deserves  a  largm*  tribute  of  praise  for  having  pro- 
ductnl  an  interesting  drama  wdiich  is  intentionally  destitute  of 
that  attractive  element.  Some  of  the  more  scattered  passages 
alone  can  I>e  presented  to  the  reader,  but  these  indicate  jioetic 
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genius  in  no  small  degree.  The  first  we  will  quote  is  illustrative 
of  the  uses  of  adversity,  and  is  as  follows: 

* - Tlie  Houl  that  hath  not  sorrowed 

Knows  neither  its  own  weakness  nor  its  strength ; 

Sorrow  reveals  heaven  to  us ;  for  our  souls 
Hang  in  the  infinite  like  sun-dyed  globes, 

On  which  the  time-rays  of  the  present  play ; 

Hut  ever  and  anon  a  shadow  comes 
Over  and  on  them,  cast  forth  from  their  thrones 
In  the  great  world  to  come,  when  a  bright  seraph 
Glides  like  a  glow  l)ehind  them.  And  our  w^oes 
Are  like  the  moon  reversed,  the  broad  bright  disk 
Turned  heavenwards — the  dark  side  towards  us, 

Till  God,  in  his  great  mercy  turns  them  round. 

And  rolls  them,  w  ith  a  w  ise  and  gentle  hand. 

Into  the  dim  horizon  of  the  past. 

To  bless  us  with  their  smile  of  tearful  lustre.’ — p.  13. 

Our  author  seems  to  have  had  Byron's  poem  of  ‘  Manfred' 
continually  in  his  view',  and  he  represents  a  number  of  spirits 
exercising  their  baleful  influence  on  Alexis,  and  subjecting  his 
sensitive  mind  to  a  sharp  and  terrible  ordeal.  This  is  introduced 
by  a  kind  of  incantation,  of  which  the  following  is  the  com¬ 
mencement; — 

‘Spirits  of  Darkness  all. 

‘  Sisters,  sisters,  gather  round  us ! 

Shake  the  cavern’s  roc*ky  floor ! 

We  have  triumph  now'  before  us  ; 

We  have  treasure  evermore. 

Hell  is  w'inning!  Earth  is  spinning 
Like  a  moth,  around  its  fate ; 

And  the  trophies  grow  and  gather 
Hound  the  doom-w’orld’s  ebon  gate. 

Hark  !  the  doors  of  hell  are  elanging, 

Ever  wheeling  to  and  fro, 

And  the  fiend’s  dark  banner  flutters 
Proudly,  o’er  the  w'orld  of  w  oe. 

For  his  subjects  bow'  bcdbre  him. 

Crowding  millions  at  a  time ; — 

Heaven  is  fading;  earth  is  dwindling  ; 

Hell  is  ripening  tow’anls  the  prime, 

And  another  soul  is  given  us. 

To  torment,  and  tempt,  and  try ; 

e  will  rack  him  till  he  wishes 

To  lx?  rid  of  us— and  die  1* — pp.  77,  78. 

The  charm  works  on  the  mind  of  the  young  man,  and  pro- 
uces  a  deep  depression,  which  leads  him  to  distrust,  and  almost 
to  despise  the  philosophy  which  had  constituted  the  whole  of  his 
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intellectual  life.  After  a  long  soliloquy  on  his  whole  mental 
history,  he  gazes  from  his  window  on  a  crowded  street  at  night, 
and  thus  muses  on  the  passing  multitude: — 

‘  Thus  they  str(‘am  on  !  Each  soul  a  universe ; 

Each  man  a  microcosm  of  the  whole. 

Of  all  that  is  or  can  he  here  below, 

Or  in  the  great  hereafter.  Hell,  earth,  heaven. 

All  blended  and  concentrated  in  one. 

And  looking  out  of  eyes  that  meet  me  now! 

Cherub  and  sera])h — hierarchies  of  these 
Lay  slumbering  in  the  compass  of  a  soul ; 

( I  rand  i)ossibilities — Aureliiis 

Destined,  perchance,  to  flash  out  into  heaven ! 

‘  Thus  they  stream  on ;  and  tramp  the  world  for  pence, 

With  unclaimed  acreage  of  stars  at  hand ; 

With  constellations  waiting  for  a  lord ; 

And  God  himself,  with  bounteous  eye  and  hand, 

Casting  the  seed  into  the  eternal  soil. 

For  them  to  reap  and  garner  evermore; 

Their  wealth  still  growing,  like  the  universe. 

From  seedlings  into  suns ;  from  suns  to  systems. 

*  #  #  *  « 

*  Thus  they  stream  on !  All  mantled  round  by  time, 

Like  god-lings  buried  to  the  neck  in  leaves, 

AV^ith  brows  the  sun  might  bless  himself  to  see. 

And  eyes  in  which  the  stars  might  lose  themselves ; 

Kings,  with  a  beggar’s  wallet  at  their  biick  ; 

Princes  and  potentates  disporting  rags ; 

Crowned  monarchs  begging  at  their  palace  gate, 

And  taking  crumbs  from  menials,  with  a  bow ! 

‘  Thus  they  stream  on  !  All  gasping  out  for  wealth ; 

For  the  poor  j)ittancc  of  a  niggard  world. 

While  vacant  empires  cry  aloud  for  lords. 

And  scejdres  are  piled  up  in  heaven,  star-high. 

Waiting  for  faithful  hands  to  grasp,  and  wield.* 

— pp.  103, 10^4. 

The  ninth  scene  introduces  the  reader  to  a  banquet,  in  which 
a  few  subsidiary  characters  arc  introduced.  We  notice  it  for  the 
puq)Ose  of  exhibiting,  and  that  certainly  in  a  very  favourable 
aspect,  the  lyric  genius  of  the  author.  The  sentiment  of  the 
song  ascribed  to  a  casual  character,  seems  to  be  drawn  from  a 
well-known  Greek  epigram,  and  is  thus  rendered,  as  we  think, 
with  great  felicity: — 

*  Thou  plcadcst,  love,  and  all  things  i)lcad ; 

For,  what  is  life  but  endless  needing  ? 

All  worlds  have  wants  beyond  themselves, 

And  live  by  ceaseless  pleading. 
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‘  The  earth  yearns  towanls  the  sun  for  lii^ht. 

The  stars  all  tremble  towanls  eaeh  other; 

And  every  moon  that  shines  to-nij^dit 
llama's  trembliniT  on  an  eldei  biuthci. 

*  l'''h)wers  ]»lead  for  ^raee  to  and  bees 

Plead  for  the  tinted  domes  of  flowers; 

Streams  rush  into  the  bii^-soul  d  seas ; 

The  seas  yearn  for  the  golden  hours. 

‘  The  moon  pleads  for  her  j)reaeher,  Xiglit ; 

Old  oeean  j)leadeth  for  the  moon  ; 

Noon  flies  into  the  shades  for  rest ; 

1'lu*  shades  seek  out  the  noon. 

‘  Life  is  an  everlasting  seeking. 

Souls  seek,  and  pant,  and  plead  for  truth  : 

Youth  hangeth  on  the  skirts  of  age; 

Age  ve;u-neth  still  towards  vouth. 

*  And  thus  all  eling  unto  eaeh  other ; 

For  nought  from  all  things  else  is  riven. 

Heaven  bendeth  o’er  the  ])rostrate  earth, 

Farth  spreads  her  ai’ins  towards  heaven. 

‘  So  do  thou  bend  above  me,  love, 

And  I  will  bless  thee  from  afar ; 

Thou  shalt  be  heaven,  and  1  the  sea 
That  iKjsometh  the  star.’ — ])p.  113,  114 

Wo  had  marked  for  quotation  a  very  pleasing  passage  on 
death,  a  ]»oetical  exjxansion  of  the  sacred  exj^ressioii — ‘  1  would 
not  live  always;'  but  this  we  are  obliged  to  omit,  and  conclude 
our  notice  bv  saying  that,  subject  to  the  exceptions  we  have 
named,  ‘  Niglit  and  the  SouF  is  distinguished  by  much  poetic 
]»ower  and  taste.  \\  e  are  surprised,  liowever,  by  occasional 
iaidts  of  rhythm,  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  author  generally 
indicates  a  correct  eai\  A  very  happy  couplet  near  the  close  is 
spoiled  by  this  defect — 


‘  None  of  all  the  mystic  ages  half  so  rich  as  this  good  hour, 
Vor  th(y  its  buried  fibres  arc  while  it  shines  out  the  flower!’ 


And  again,  within  forty  lines  of  this  passage,  we  find  a  still 
stronger  ause  in  the  couplet — 

That  you  cannot  strike  the  branches  but  you  hurt  the  parent  tree, 
ror  whoso  did  this  evil  thing,  “  He  did  it  unto  me.”  * 

If  such  })ass;igos  are  accidental,  they  betray  either  great  care- 
issnoss  or  a  want  of  that  perce})tion  of  rhythm  which  is  essential 
o  gooi  ^ersmcation,  it  not  to  poetrj".  On  the  alternative  suppo- 
81  ion  tity  are  not  only  barbarisms,  but  liberties  which  our 
gi cutest  poets  would  not  have  presumed  to  take. 
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Wo  are  not  sure  if  we  quite  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
following  lines  which  close  the  poem. 

‘  So  much  as  1  have  learnt,  that  will  T  sing, 

And  if  the  world  will  listen,  it  is  well. 

If  not,  th(‘n  (lod  shall  he  iny  auditor, 

And  the  still  night  shall  know  another  soul, 

And  the  great  realm  of  spirits  welcome  mo  !* 

We  hope  that  even  should  the  success  of  this  eftort  not  corres¬ 
pond  to  tlie  sanguine  wishes  of  the  poet,  he  may  still  have  human 
auditors  to  listen  to  something,  which,  with  care  and  diligence, 
he  may  make  far  more  worthy  of  public  attention.  He  must  not 
shrink  froi\i  what  Horace  calls  ‘the  labour  of  the  tile.*  He  is 
ea])able  of  higher  and  better  things  than  ‘Night  and  the  Soul,* 
and  is  well  worth  the  advice  that  even  the  (piickest  poetical  con- 
ccjdions  recpiire  a  period  of  gestation. 

The  other  volumes  liefore  us  yield,  after  a  careful  ])erusal,  but 
little  material  for  criticism.  ‘  Morbida*  seems  to  us  to  deserve 
its  name.  It  is  sickly  and  feeble.  The  author  has  evidently 
mistaken  his  vocation.  He  might  make,  as  times  go,  a  creditable 
man  in  various  professions,  but  Nature,  in  endowing  him  with  a 
j)olished  meiliocrity,  evidently  intended  him  for  anything  rather 
than  a  poet.  Everyone  knows  the  a])horism  of  Horace,  the  truth 
of  which  has  macie  it  trite  and  even  hackneyed — 

‘  Mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Noil  homines,  non  Di  non  eonee.ssere  columna). 

‘  »Tanus,  Lake  Sonnets,’  (fc:c.,  falls  under  the  same  category.  It 
is  correct,  tame,  and  quiet  The  author  is  intelligent,  but  not  a 
poet.  We  (piote  a  single  passage  from  his  work,  because  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  illustrates  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed. 

‘  The  mighty  lyre 

Is  silent  now,  lieeausc  the  masUa*  hands 
d'hat  swept  its  chords  have  erumhled  into  dust, 

And  left  no  heirs  behind.* 

We  are  obliged  to  ]monounce  the  same  opinion  upon  ‘  Zeno  ; 
a  tale  of  the  Italian  War,  and  other  Poems.’  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  tame  and  vapid,  and  more  destitute  of  all  the 
elements  of  poetic  art. 

‘  The  Songs  of  the  Present’  is  a  work  of  somewhat  higlier  mark, 
but  its  subjects  are  not  suited  to  ])oetry,  except  in  the  hands  of 
such  men  as  George  Crabbe  and  the  Anti-Corn-Tjaw  Rhymer. 
The  war  with  Russia,  the  strikes  in  our  manufacturing  districts, 
and  similar  themes  have  been  undertaken  by  this  poet*8  muse, 
and  in  a  succession  of  fugitive  pieces,  entitled  ‘  Battle  Ardours,* 
‘  Warning  VT)ices,*  ‘  Voices  of  Hope,’  and  ‘  Voices  of  Cheer.* 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  writer  the  credit  of  wise  and 
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iiol>lc  Rontiinoiit.s,  and  of  considerable  lorce  of  diction.  Ib^ 
evidently  iM»sse.s.ses  talents  wliicli,  ^vitll  careful  cultivation,  ^vill 
CiJiislitute  him  a  j)oet  ot  no  mean  order ;  and  although  we  think 
that  we  are  only  anticipating  the  verdict  of  the  imhlic  when  we 
say  that  the  volume  before  us  is  a  iailure,  \et  we  honestly  add 
the  expression  of  our  belief  that  the  anonymous  writer  will  yet, 
with  more  experience,  light  his  way  to  tame.  He  has  not  over¬ 
rated  his  genius,  but  we  venture  to  think  he  has  lost  his  way  in 
the  selection  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not  one  man  in  a  million  that 
can  throw  a  poetic  charm  over  the  art  and  mystery  of  trade,  and 
grow'  fragrant  flow  ers  in  the  arid  wastes  of  political  economy. 


Aur.  IV. — Alexandria  and  her  Schools.  Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  IMiilosophieal  Institution,  Edinburgh.  With  a  Prefaee.  by 
the  Uev.  Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of  Middlehani  and  Ueetor  of 
Eversley.  pp.  xxiv. — 17l2.  Cambridge:  ^laemillan  A:  Co.  lS>ol. 

Mr.  K  INC.SLKY  has  won  his  way  to  a  wide  popularity  among 
English  w  riters,  and,  doubtless,  because  of  this  popularity,  he  was 
invitetl  to  lecture  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  Schools  of  Alexandria.  Few'  themes  could  have 
been  mort^  haj>pily  or  more  seasonably  chosen.  Alexandria  was 
the  noblest  conception  of  the  Macedonian  coiupieror — chosen  hy 
his  ]H  net rating  insight  as  the  site  of  a  great  city,  laid  out  under 
his  own  directions,  ami  honoured  with  his  own  name,  rising  in 
a  short  time  to  the  rank  of  the  first  cities  in  the  world,  enriched 
with  the  spoils  ot  conquest,  rivalling  Rome  in  its  extent,  and 
excelling  Tyre  and  all  other  ancient  ports,  by  the  vastness  and 
variety  ot  its  commerce  as  the  grand  emporium  of  the  East  and 
ot  the  West.  Diodorus  and  Strabo  told  her  story  and  described 
lu‘r  wonders  to  the  old  Romans,  D’Anville  has  sketched  her 
inoniiments  tor  the  moderns,  and  innumerable  travellers  from 
Eiiroju*  hiue  supplieil  materials  for  a  large  acquaintance  with 
her  material  glories.  Rut  the  chief  and  lasting  distinction  ot 
Alexandria  is  her  schools,  ior  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years 
she  was  the  focus  ot  the  world’s  intellect,  and  after  the  reception 
ot  t  hristianity  she  became  the  great  school  of  theology,  w  hoso 
methods  ha\o  connected  the  old  world  with  the  new,  and  whoso 
principles  have  been  working,  for  good  and  for  evil,  in  the  forms 
ot  religious  thought,  through  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
the  speculations  id  her  phdosophers,  the  depths  of  the  human 
mtelK^ct  were  sounded  and  laid  bare.  The  fierce  conflict  between 
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roAsoninix  niid  l)olievin<4,  wliicli  lastcnl  from  the  time  of  Thales  to 
that  of  ih-ocliis,  ended  in  the  separation  of  their  respective  pro¬ 
vinces,  until  till*  same  questions  wert‘  revived,  and  tlie  same  war 
was  renewed  in  the  commencement  of  tlie  new  era — to  whicli  we 
sei'in  to  hrhold  approaching  a  similar  tei  inination — tlie  struggle 
hetween  reason  and  faith.  The  pure  deductions  ot  reason  have 
not  S(»lve<l  the  profomidest  ditlicidties  of  the  strongest  intellect. 
History  aiqx  ars  to  i)rove  that,  however  elevating  the  impiiry 
may  he,  it  cannot  succeed — hecansc  of  the  impass«‘ible  limits  of 
the  human  ])owers — in  reaching  its  object;  while  history,  not  . 
less  anthontie,  ]H'oves  that,  fnun  beyond  the  range  of  liiimaii 
faculties,  has  come  a  revelation  which  declares,  on  express  divine 
authority,  the  truths  which  man  luul  nev(‘r  learned,  could  never 
learn  in  any  otlna*  way.  Having  the  facts  of  revelation,  and  the 
]>rinciplcs  of  revelation,  in  the  1 1 oly  Scriptures,  all  that  remaimal 
for  reason  to  do  was,  therefore,  to  assume  these  facts,  and  these 
])rincipl(‘s,  and  to  draw  from  ihein  the  systems  of  thought  which 
havt‘  rect‘iv(‘d  in  modern  times  the  name  of  philosophical  Chris- 
tianitv,  or  scientific  th(‘ologv. 


Th  ough  Mr.  Kingsl(‘v  has  made  few  ([notations  or  references, 
h(‘  sliows  signs  of  ac(juaintan(\^  with  some  of  the  best  writers  on 
the  topics  of  his  I  lectures.  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to 
]>ursue  them  m<n-e  fully,  we  may  ivcommend  the  various  histories 
c>f  j>hilos()phy  by  Stanley,  Ilrucker,  Kntield, 'riedmann,  Tenneman, 
and  Hitter,  M.  dules  Simon’s  ‘  llistoire  de  TKcole  d’Alexandrie,’ 
and  an  article  in  the  ‘  lu'vue  des  Heux-Mond(‘s,’  I  Si  t,by  M.Saisset. 
For  a  cinnpiMidious  sketch,  W(i  need  but  refer  to  Mr.  (J.  H.  Lewes’s 
‘  l>ibliogra[>hical  History  of  Hhiloso])hy,’  the  secMind  volume  of  the 
first  S(‘rics,  pagi‘s  1S2--2.*).  And  to  such  as  are  spc'ci.ally  inter- 
est«‘d  in  the  (/((‘nlnriirif  bearings  of  th«‘SO  schools,  wo  would 
n'commrnd  the  elaborate  (*xpositions  of  Neand(‘r  in  his  ‘  Chui’ch 
History.’  It  is  du(‘  to  Mr.  Kingshy  to  say,  that  he  may  Ix^ 
('iitin'ly  trusted  for  tin*  gtmeral  fairnc.ss  and  accuracy  of  Ins  facts, 
thmigh  h(‘  speaks  (i’  his  beet ur(*s  as  being,  of  necessity,  ‘altogether 
crud<‘  and  fragmentary.’ 

Aj)art  from  tin;  inteilc'ctual  gratification  and  the  vitalizing 
stimulus  to  b('  recoivixl  from  these  Lectur(*s,  tlujv  d(‘riv’o  peculiar 
inten'st  from  tin*  posiiton.  and  tin*  spiritual  jiro.spects 

of  the  civiliz(  d  world.  Mr.  Kingslev  disavows  all  sympathy  with 
the  sociological  ])hiloso)>hy  of  ( ‘omt(*,  which  drizzles  in  thin  spray 
among  jiratias  about  thc^  ‘]>rogr(‘ss  of  the  sp(‘cies ;’ or  with  the 
‘  gloomy  sj)irits.’  whose  narrow  methods  of  inti-rpretation  seem  to 
show  them  the  near  aj»proacli.  of  the  end  of  all  things.  Ho 
studies  th<*  (n'lfifiiic  of  history,  rather  than  the  arbitrary 

.sehH’tion  of  ;i  few  names  and  dates  and  fanciful  analyses.  He 
(ha  s  not  look  on  tin.*  Turkish  (‘mime  as  likely  to  last  long,  or  as 
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"wortliy  pi’f'sprvfttioii.  In  liis  oyGs,  it  licis  lost  tlic  only  oxcnso 
tliat  one  raco  can  have  for  lioiclinjr  anotlier  in  subjection/ — ‘  the 
poverninj;  with  tolerable  justice  those  who  cannot  <^overn  them- 
ik'lves,  and  making  them  better  and  more  prosperous  peo])le  by 
compelling  them  to  submit  to  law.  Ide  has  no  hope  ol  the 
rogciuiration  ot  Jurkt*yj  and  he  takes  a  lower  view,  we  think, 
than  recent  facts  justify  of  her  military  skill ; — still,  he  approves 
Ftror.gly  of  the  inter])osition  of  the  Western  ])Owers  on  her  behalf, 
though  he  would  have  England  to  stand  forth,  as  in  the  days  of 
Elizalieth,  to  recognise  ‘nationalities,'  and  not  ‘governments/ 
and  he  discourses  boldly  and  elocpiently  of  ‘  that  most  noble  deed, 
the  dving  like  a  man,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  this  laud  of 
f^ngland.  Imt  of  the  freedom  and  national  life  of  half  the  world.' 
Looking  forward  to  the  probability  of  a  bright  future  for  Alex- 
amlria,  he  says, — 


‘  A]>art  from  all  pcditical  eonsideratious,  which  would  he  out  of  place 
here,  I  hail,  as  a  student  of  ]d\iloso]>hy,  that  school  which  is  now  both 
in  Alexandria  and  also  in  Constant ino])lt‘  teaching  to  Moslem  and  to 
CMiri>tian  the  same  lesson  which  the  Crusaders  learnt  in  Egypt  five 
Imndred  years  ago.  A  few  years'  more  perseverance  in  the  valiant  and 
righteous  course  which  llritain  has  now  chosen,  will  reward  itself  hy 
opening  a  vast  field  for  capital  and  enterjirise,  for  the  introduction  of 
civil  and  religious  liherty  among  the  down-trodden  jieasantry  of  Egyj»t, 
us  the  Ciiaour  iH'come.s  an  iihji'ct  of  respect  and  trust  and  gratitude  to 
tlu‘  Mo.slem.  and  as  the  feeling  that  ^loslem  and  (Jiaour  own  a 
common  humanity,  a  common  eternal  standard  of  justice  and  mercy,  a 
c-ommon  sacred  obligation  to  perform  our  promises  and  to  succour  the 
o].pr  essed  shall  havt*  taken  place  of  the  old  brute  wonder  at  our 
careless  audacity  and  awkward  assertion  of  power,  which  now  expresses 
itsi‘ll  in  the  sonu‘wliat  left-handed  Alexandrian  compliment — 'J'here  is 
one  Satan,  ami  tlure  are  many  Satans;  hut  there  is  no  Satan  like  a 
Frank  in  a  round  hat.’ — j)p.  17U,  171. 


'1  he  IjtH'turos  commence  with  the  Ptolemaic  Eva.  After 
rxjdaining  the  dithuence  between  the  ])hvsical  and  the  meta- 
]>hysieal  schools,  ami  sketching  the  origin  of  Alexandria,  Air. 
Kingsley  i‘\hibits  the  brilliant  character  of  Ptolemy  Lagus — his 
}>olitical  genius  ;  his  ‘  perception  of  the  secret  of  the  Grecian 
su]»reniacv ;  his  tormation  ot  a  literary  court,  with  Demetrius 
J  haU*rius,  the  Athenian,  as  his  triend  and  con^panion  ;  and  his 
Commencement  ot  tlie  great  luddic  library.  Ptolemy  Philadeljdius 
organize<i  the  institutions  ot  his  ])redecessor,  bought  the  collec¬ 
tion  ot  Aristotle,  to\inded  a  ttanjde  ot  the  Aluses,  and  gathered 
Around  his  ]wdace  the  choice  scholars  and  sages  of  the  world: — • 

Muses  nre  shy  and  wild:  and  though  they  will  haunt, 
like  ►skylarks,  on  the  l'b‘akest  nortlu'rn  moor  as  cheiTfiilly  as  on  the 
•»uimy  hills  of  Greece,  and  rise  thence  singing  into  the  heaven  of 
lieavens,  yet  they  are  hard  to  tempt  into  a  gilded  cage,  however 
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amusingly  miule  and  ])lentit’ully  stnred  with  comforts.  Iloyal  socu  ties, 
associations  of  savans,  and  the  like,  are  ^ood  for  many  things,  but  not 
for  the  breeding  oi'  art  anti  <^enius;  for  they  are  things  which  cannot 

sieal  science,  when,  iis 
le  ri^ht  method ;  but 
wltere,  as  in  Alexandria,  it  was  on  an  utterly  wron*^  method, 

thev  stereotype  the  errors  of  tlie  aj^^e,  and  invest  them  with  the 
|)n‘sti;::e  of  authority,  and  ])roduee  mere  Sorbonnes  and  schools  of 
])edants.  'fo  literature,  too,  they  do  some  gootl,  that  is,  in  a  liteiary 
acfc— an  ai^e  of  retleetion  rather  than  of  ])roduetion,  of  antiquarian 
researeh,  eritieism,  imitation,  when  book-makinjx  has  become  an  easy 
and  respect abh‘  ]uirsuit  for  the  many  who  cannot  dii^  and  are  ashamed 
to  be^.  And  yet,  by  addinjj:  that  same  prestige  of  authority,  not  to 
mention  of  ^ood  society  and  court  favour,  to  the  popular  mania  for 
literature,  they  help  on  the  ^rowinu:  evil,  and  increase  the  multitude  of 
projdiets,  who  ])ro]du‘sy  out  of  their  own  heart,  and  have  seen  nothing. 

‘  And  this  was,  it  must  be  sai<l,  the  outcome  of  all  the  IHolennean 
aj)])liances. 

‘  In  ])hysics  they  did  little,  in  art  nothing,  in  metaphysics  less  than 
nothing.’ — j)p.  IS,  ID. 


be  bred.  Such  institutions  are  excellent  lor  [)hy 
among  us  now,  iihvsical  science  is  going  on  tl 


Til  i>hijsics,  the  rtoleniaic  schools  made  real  ])rogrcss.  h]uclid 
- — the  master  of  geometrical  science;  Aristarchus — the  measurer 
of  the  sun’s  distance  from  the  earth  ;  Kratosthenes — who  cal¬ 
culated  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  raisi^d  geogra]>hy  into 
a  science;  ArchinuHh'S of  Syracuse,  of  whom  so  many  school-boys’ 
tales  are  current,  the  discoverer  of  the  ]>ower  of  the  lever,  and  of 
hydrostatic  pres.sure;  and  ITipparchus,  the  father  of  the  I^tolemaic 
system  (d'  the  heavens,  and  the  aiqiarent  inventor  of  trigonometry 
- — the.se  are  the  great  names  of  Alexandrian  ])hysics.  In  speaking 
of  them,  the  h‘cturer  dwells  with  much  forcii  on  the  ditVerence 
Indween  men  of  genius  and  their  di.sciples ;  the  first  examining 
facts,  and  explaining  them,  while  their  followers  must  neeil.s 
form  a  school  and  a  system,  and  fancy  they  do  honour  to  their 
master  by  ndiising  to  follow  in  his  steps,  by  making  his  book  a 
fix(‘d  dogmatic  canon,  attaching  to  it  sonn;  magical  infallibility, 
declaring  thievery  li(.‘,  which  he  dis])roved  by  his  whole  exi.stence, 
that  discovery  is  henceforth  impo.ssible,  and  the‘  .sum  of  knowledge 
comjdete;  instead  of  going  on  to  discover,  as  he  di.scovered 
before  them,  and  by  following  his  method,  show  that  they  honour 
him,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

That  the  Alexandrian  .schools  did  nothing  in  art  is  proved. 
Callimachus,  the  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphu.s,  wa.s  a  critic, 
a  grammarian,  who/.’ncir  Hoinciduit  of  everyth who  wrote 
mimberle‘.ss  jioems  without  ri*al  life.  Lycopliron  left  a  trail itionary 
ami  obscure  ]»oem  called  ‘  Cassandra,’  of  which  we  know  only  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  read.  I'hiletas,  though  held  to  be  inferior  to 
the  other  two  in  artilicial  compo.sition,  seems  to  have  been  a 
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moro  simple,  j^enial,  ‘jraceful  spirit.  Of  tlie  ubjls  of  Theocritus, 
mort)  Siciliuii  than  Alexaiulriaii,  liesajs. 

‘Oiif  can  wvll  oomrive  tlie  which  his  idyls  must  have  pvcii 

to  those  (histv  Alcxaiulriaus,  pent  up  for  ever  hetween  sea  and  saud- 
hill,  ilriiikiii^-  the  tank-water,  and  never  hearinjj:  the  sound  of  a  runnini^^ 
stream, — whirlinj^,  too,  l<u*  ever  in  all  the  hustle  and  intriu^ue  ot  a 
j^n*at  eoinnu*reial  ami  litt'rary  eity.  Iielreshini^,  indeed,  it  must  ha\e 
l>een  to  them  to  luMr  of  those  siniide  joys  ami  simple  sorrows  of  the 
Sieilian  Shepherd,  in  a  land  where  toil  was  hut  exercise,  and  mere 
<*xistenee  was  enjoyment.  'l"o  them,  and  to  us,  also,  I  believe  Idieo- 
eritus  is  one  of  the  poets  who  will  never  die.  He  sees  men  and  things 
in  his  own  li.i^ht  way.  truly;  and  he  describes  them  simply,  honestly, 
with  little  careless  touches  of  path(>s  ami  humour;  while  he  Hoods  his 
whole  scene  with  that  piri^eous  Sieilian  air,  like  one  of  Titian’s 
pictures,  with  still  sunshine,  whis]>eriiii^  jiiiies,  the  lizard  sleepinijf  on 
the  wall,  and  the  sun-hurnt  eieala  shriekin;^on  the  spray,  the  pi‘arsand 
ap]»les  dr«»ppinL'  from  the  orchard  houL(h,  the  jjjoats  elainheriiiijf  tVom 
erai;  to  erai'  after  the  eistus  and  the  thyme,  the  hrown  youths  and 
wanti>n  lasses  >ini^in»^  under  the  dark  chestnut  houghs,  or  hy  the  leafy 
arch  of  some 

‘‘ - tJrot  nym])h-haunted, 

(larlamh'd  over  with  vine,  ami  acanthus,  and  elamhering roses, 

Cool  in  the  tierce  still  mum,  where  the  streams  glance  clear  in  the 
moss-lu'ds.” 

And  lu'iv  and  there,  heyond  the  hraes  ami  the  meads,  blue  gliiujises  of 
the  far-oif  summer  sea;  and  all  this  told  in  a  language  and  a  metre 
whieh  shajies  itself  almost  uneonseiously.  wave  after  wave,  into  the  most 
luseiou<  si»ng.  l)oid»t  md  that  many  a  soul,  then,  was  the  sinipl(*r, 
and  pui’vT,  ami  better,  for  readingthe  ‘Sweet  Singer  of  Svracuse.’  lie 
has  his  immoralities  (»f  his  age  ;  his  naturalness,  his  sunny  calm  and 
cheerfulness,  are  all  his  own.’ — pp.  to- 1 7. 

Vassing  troui  the  pin  ts  of  Ah*xaiulria  to  her  critic.s  who  wrote 
ghnssavies  and  grammars,  and  correcteil  the  texts  of  the  old 
iJri‘i‘k  poids,  wo  are  ghnl  to  tind  that,  while  Mr.  lvingsh‘y  does 
justici'  to  thesi‘  grammarians,  ho  thinks  that  our  grammatical 
ami  philological  inlucation  is  not  sovi*re  enough. 

‘  In  an  age  like  this — an  age  of  lectures,  ami  of  ])o])ular  literature, 
ami  id  sell-cult ui'i*,  too  i)lten  ramloin  iU*  capi  icious,  hi)\vcver  i*arnest,  wi^ 
i'annot  he  too  i*ari“lul  in  asking  iuirselvi  s,  in  ci>mpelling  i)thers  to  ask 
them<elve>,  the  nu’aning  i»l  I'Vi'ry  woi’vl  which  tlu‘V  use,  of  everv  WiU'd 
which  they  reail,  in  assuring  tluun.  wludhcr  thev  will  Indieve  us  iu*  md, 
that  the  moral,  as  wadi  as  tin*  inti*lh‘etiial  cuHure,  acipiiri'tl  hv  trans¬ 
lating  accurati’ly  i>m*  iliah'gm*  ol  PlatiU  hy  making  i)ut  tln»ri)ughlv  the 
sense  of  t>ne  chapti*r  id*  a  stamlanl  iwwhow  is  greater  than  they  will 
get  Irom  ski\nming  w’hole  lolios  i>t  Schlegelian  a*sthetii*s,  resumes, 
n^torics  i)l  phih»sophies,  ami  tin*  like  seei)ml-hand  iul‘i)nnatii)n  ;  i>r 
atl.*mlmg  ^even  leelures  a  week  till  their  lives’  oml.  If  b  better  to 
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know  one  fJtint/  than  to  knoie  ahout  ten  thousand  thimjs.  1  cannot  help 
fcelinu:  painfully,  after  readinix  those  most  interesting  Memoirs  of 
^Mai-LTaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  that  the  especial  ilaui^cr  of  this  time  is 
intellectual  sciolism,  vai^ueness,  sentimental  ecleetieism — and  feelinur, 
too,  as  Socrates  of  old  believed,  that  intellectual  vagueness  and 


shallowness,  however  ^lib,  and  jj^raiul,  and  elo<juent  it  may  seem,  is 
inevitablv  the  ])arent  of  a  moral  vanfueness  and  shallowness  w’hich  may 
leave  our  a^i*,  as  it  left  the  later  (J reeks,  without  an  absolute  standard 
of  right  or  of  truth,  till  it  tries  to  escape  from  its  own  scepticism,  as  the 
later  Xet)-lMatonists  did,  by  ])lunging  desj)erately  into  any  fetish 
worshipping  superstition  which  hohls  out  to  its  wearied,  and  yet 
iiujiatieut  intellect,  the  bait  of  decisions  already  made  for  it,  ot  objects 


of  admiration  already  formed  and  systematized.’ — })p.  5l),  51. 


'i'he  groat  dofoot  of  the  Grecian  intellect,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Alexandrian  schools,  was  the  absence  of  induction.  Hence  their 
worthless  atteinjds  at  philology — the  science  whose  laws  have  been 
dev(*loped  by  the  ])atient  Gerinatis,  Grimm,  Bo})p,  and  Buttmaii. 
AVhile  the  physics  of  Alexandria  have  ])(‘en  corrected  and  im¬ 
measurably  extended  by  the  cautions  induction  and  the  delicate 
instrnmmds  of  modern  science,  her  criticisms  have  been  abau- 
tloned,  and  all  that  remains  of  her  productions  to  be  cherished  by 
lovtus  of  anci(‘nt  learning  is  to  be  found  in  her  corrected  editions 
of  the  (Jreek  classic  authors. 


We  have  observed  that  ^Ir.  Kingsley  has  said  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  schools  that  while  the  earlier  sages  did  little  in  ])bysics  and 
nothing  in  art,  in  meta]»bysics  they  did  less  than  nothing.  Ho 
Siiys  in  another  i>lace,  that  none  ev(T  existed  at  all  in  Alexandria, 
in  the  modern  acc(‘|)tation  of  the  word.  The  Alexandrian  mixing 
up  of  philosophy  with  theology,  of  which  Ritter  complained,  was, 
however,  e(pially  true  of  IMato,  of  the  Hindoos,  of  tlui  Parsees,  of 
Aristotle  even.  Greek  thought  declined,  after  it  bad  reached  its 


height  in  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  This  decline  was  owing, 
in  j»art,  to  tin*  siMbictive  tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind,  but  still 


more  to  moral  (‘aiises.  The  Cireeks  bad  never  been  an  ‘over 


righteous  peo|)le.’  In  latter  times  they  delighted  in  what  was 
evil.  'Huy  became  sce])tical,  sophistical,  bojieless,  and  careless, 
not  unlike  the  selfish  philo.sophers  of  France  in  the  eighteenth 
centurv. 


‘  'fluy  (lid  uolhiug  for  tlu*  (dovation  of  humanity.  What  culture 
they  may  have*  given  probably  helped  to  make  th(*  Alexandrians  what 
Pa‘>ar  calls  them,  the  most  ingeidous  of  all  nations;  but  righteous  or 
valiant  m(*n  it  did  not  make  them.  Wh(*n,  after  the  three  irreat  reiirns 
ot  Sot(T,  IMnladelphus,  and  Kvergetes,  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies  began 
t«>  wear  itself  out,  AU'xamlria  fell  morally,  as  its  sovereigns  fell,  and 
during  a  miserable  and  shameful  dc'eline  ot  a  hundred  and  cightv  years, 
sophi>ts  wrangled,  ]»e(lants  fought  over  aeciaits  and  readings  with  the 
triu*  odnun  ijrahun(ittcnin,w\\*\  kings  plungial  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
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al)V8scs  of  luxury  ;uul  incest,  laziness  and  cruelty,  till  the  flood  came, 
and  swi‘|)t  them  all  away.  Cleopatra,  the  Helen  of  K^rypt,  betrayed 
her  country  to  the  Roman;  and  thenceforth  the  Alexandrians  became 
slaves  in  all  hut  name.’ — pp.  07,  08. 

The  most  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  Alexandria  connects 
it  with  the  Jews.  They  had  been  signally  favoured  by  Alex¬ 
ander.  Ptolemy  Soter  admitted  them  to  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  Greek.s.  They  built  a  temple  in  the  city;  they  translated 
their  Scriptures  into  Greek ;  they  were  at  all  times  exceedingly 
numerous;  their  rabbi.s — ‘the  light  of  Israel' — gave  the  tone  to 
Jewish  literature  for  many  centuries.  They  lost  the  devout  faith 
of  th»*ir  forefathers.  Considering  themselves  as  the  heirs  of  the 
only  subjects  of  God,  their  inspired  books  became  the  objects  of 
a  sujMTstitious  veneration,  thus  rendering  unwilling  service  to 
following  ages  and  to  all  people;  they  became  pedants,  and 
ranked  with  the  most  wicked  of  mankind.  They  dreamed  of  a 
future  restoration,  indeed,  by  a  personal  deliverer,  whom  they 
looked  for,  not  as  the  Redeemer  of  whom  the  prophets  had  suiig, 
but  as  a  manifestation  jjo we not  of  goodnes.s,  a  destroyer  of 
the  hated  ht'athen,  who  was  to  establish  them  as  the  tyrant  race 
of  the  whole  earth. 


In  the  third  lecture,  Mr.  Kingsley  deals  with  the  school  of 
ISco-Platonij^m  intnjduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  by  Philo  the  Jew.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  of 
iVi'istotle.  He  s;iw  more  clearly  than  Plato  and  the  Emsterii 
Greeks  ilid,  that  the  absolutely  good  can  be  fomid  only  in  a 
jtersiHh  He  w;us  no  stranger  to  the  jnizzle  of  all  earnest  thinkers 
— tile  harinonv  between  the  idea  of  an  Absolute  and  Eternal 
Being,  and  that  of  the  jirovidontial  energy  working  in  time  and 
sjKict*.  IMnlo’s  solution  w;us,  in  the  idea  of  a  ‘  Lotfos,  the 
‘  Hebi  *ew  \\  Old  of  God,’  speaking  and  acting  by  succes.sive  acts. 
Mr.  Kingsley  condiunns  his  allegorizing,  untrue  alike  to  Socrates 
aiul  PhiU),  and  to  Muses  and  Samuel ;  and  he  follows  in  the  track 
ot  L lenient  ot  Alexandria,  who  ascribed  all  the  truth  held  by  the 
heatheii  as^  inspirations  troin  ‘  the  one  common  Logo.s,  Word,  or 
Ri‘;u<on.  J  he  ilith'rence  between  Plotinus,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
I  antaum.s,  Origon,  and  Clemens  on  the  other,  was,  according  to 
him,  that,  ‘  with  Plotinus  and  his  school,  man  is  seeking  for  God  ; 
with  t  lenii'iis  and  his,  CmmI  is  seeking  for  man.  With  the  former 
Gud  is  picssivo,  and  man  active ;  with  the  latter  God  is  active, 
nuiii  p;issive  piissive,  that  i.s,  in  so  far  as  his  business  is  to  listen 
when  he  is  spoken  to ;  to  look  at  the  light  which  is  unveiled  to 
him  ;  to  submit  hiinselt  to  the  inward  laws  which  he  feels  reprov- 
uig  him  ami  checking  him  at  every  turn,  as  Socrates  was  rejiroved 
wid  chet'ked  by  his  inward  (hemon.’  Plotinus,  not  perceiving 
mt  this  One  Re;vsoii,  closely  connected  with  man,  must  be  a 
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Divine  Person,  liis  followers  were  fain  to  till  up  the  void  by  a 
mixture  of  the  old  heathen  polytheism  with  the  tictions  of  the 
Chaldees  aiul  the  inventions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis.  Later  Neo- 
Platonists  fell  back  on  theiirufy  ainl  magic.  The  Christian  schools 
held  that  the  likeness  of  Cod  consisted  in  righteousness,  love, 
and  pe;u*e  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  man  can  rise  no  higher, 
and  needs  no  more.’ 


‘  Platonists  had  said — No,  that  is  only  virtue ;  and  virtue  is  the 
means  not  the  eml.  We  want  })roof  of  having  something  above  that ; 
something  more  than  any  man  of  the  herd,  any  Christian  slave, 
ean  perform :  something  above  nature ;  portents  and  wonders.  So 
thev  set  to  work  to  perform  womlers,  and  sueeeeded,  I  suppose,  more  or 
less.  t\)r  m)w  one  imters  into  a  whole  fairy  land  of  those  very  pheno¬ 
mena  wiiieh  are  puz/ding  us  so  now-a-days  — eestaey,  elairvoyaiiee,  iiiseii- 
sihilitv  to  i)ain,  eures  produced  i)y  wliat  we  now  i*all  mesmerism.  They 
are  all  there,  these  modern  ])uzzles,  in  those  ohl  hooks  of  the  loiiff  by. 
gone  seeki'i’s  for  wisdom.  It  makes  us  love  tluun,  while  it  saddens  us 
to  see  that  tlieir  ditlieulties  were  the  same  iis  ours,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  mnv  under  the  sun.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  it  was  “  imagi¬ 
nation.”  Hut  the  (piestion,  then,  as  now,  is,  What  is  this  wonder-working 
imagination 't — unless  the  word  he  used  as  a  mere  euphemism  I’or  lying, 
which  really,  in  many  ciise.s,  is  hardly  fair.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  old 
Neo- Platonists  for  attributing  these  strain^*  phenomena  to  spiritual 
inlluence,  when  we  see  some  who  ought  to  know  better  doing  the  same 
thing  now ;  and  others  who  more  wisely  believe  them  to  he  .strictly 
j)hysieal  and  nervous,  so  utterly  unable  to  give  reasons  for  them  that 
tluw  feel  it  ex})edient  to  ignore  them  h)r  awhile,  till  they  know  more 
about  tho.se  physical  phenomena,  which  can  he  put  under  some  sort  of 
classilieation,and  attributed  to  some  sort  of  inductive  law.’ — [)p.llR,ll  i. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  far  from  agreeing  with  ^l.  Cousin  in  his 
extravagant  adinirati«)n  of  Pnxdus — the  bust  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school.  Ih’obahly  he  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme.  He  inserts 
a  prayer  of  this  philosopher,  pretixeil  to  his  discourses  on  the 
Parmenides — a  prayer,  wliich,  notwithstanding  the  intlation  of  its 
style,  is  not  without  interest  as  the  ‘  bust  pagan  prayer,  I  believe, 
which  we  have  on  record  ;  the  death-wail  of  the  old  world,"  con¬ 
trasting  mournfidly  with  the  simpler  and  profounder  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  schools,  which  found  the  apparent  contradictions  of 
the  universe  reconciled  in  the  Logos  of  the  New  Testament. 
Mr.  King.sley  does  not  s.ay  that  Neo-Platonism  is  a  failure.  Its 
works  spread  through  the  south  of  Europe  at  the  revival  of 
learning,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Greek  scholars  by  the 
Turkish  coiupiestof  Constantinople.  It  rejoiced  the  young  man¬ 
hood  of  educated  nations.  In  Italy,  it  did  nothing  for  morals  or 
politics.  It  amu.sed  the  popes.  In  Ciistigloni,  it  borders  on 
Sensuality.  In  England  it  was  a  gain  to  fSydney,  ILileigh,  and 
Spenser.  In  Henry  More,  Smith,  and  even  in  Cudworth,  the 
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PU|)orioritv  of  tb.c  scholar  to  tlio  plain  li^hteoiis  man  was  growing 
up  again  very  last.  ‘  It  was  g<jo(l  tor  iis  all  that  the  plain 
strength  of  the  Puritans,  nnphiloso])hical  as  they  were,  swej)t  it 
all  away/  Mr.  Kingsley  sees,  in  the  writings  of  Proolus,  that 
Bac(ni  conhunnleil  him  with  IMato,  ot  whom  he  was  only  the 
commentator  and  rejnvsentativi‘;  whereas,  the  true  Platonic 
metho»l  remains  yet  to  l»e  tried,  in  applying  to  words,  as  the 
expression  of  the  nn*taj>hysical  laws,  the  same  induction  which 
hiis  foiiml  in  natural  phenomena  the  exjnession  of  idiysical 
laws. 

The  fourth  and  last  lArture  is  entithnl  ‘  The  C^-oss  and  the 


Crescent’ — the  title,  hy  tin*  way,  a  charming  hook  hy  the  late 
lamented  Warhurton.  The  ohject  is  to  exhibit  some  clia- 
racteristics  of  the  (/hristian  school.  It  is  one  disiulvantage  of 
approaching  such  a  suhjet't  as  this,  on  ground  which  excludes 
theological  controver>y,  that  the  views  ]>ro})(amded  are  a])t  to  he 
vague  and  superficial.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  two  aspects 
of  the  Alexandrian  Christian  school,  which  are,  if  not  unknown, 
almost  uniformly  overlooked  in  England  at  the  i»resent  time. 
One  of  the.se  i.s,  that  the  AU'xandrians  were  ])hilo.sopher.s, 
unlrpe)nlentJ u  o/  ihr'n'  heint/  ClrristUnni ;  and  the  other  is, 
that  their  teaching  in  their  schools  was  designed  to  .show  that 
all  true  yvi^nK:  ?/’o.s  (a  hr  found  (nihf  in  Christ.  They  did 
not  aim  at  suhstitnting  (‘it her  j)hilosophy  for  Christianity,  or 
(Christianity  for  )>hilosoj>hy,  hut  to  exjux'ss  the  truths  of  C’hri.s- 
tianity  in  terms  familiar  to  their  cultivat(‘d  neighhours,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  onlv  im  thods  (»f  thouoht  tliat  could  coiii- 


mand  their  r(‘vert‘nce.  Mr.  Kingsh'y  avows  his  helief,  that  th(‘y 
made  the  lH‘.st,  p(‘rhaps  the  only  attempt  yet  made  hy  men,  to 
]mK‘Iaim  a  triu'  worhl-j>hilo.soj>hy ;  ‘whereby  I  mean  a  philoso])hy 
common  to  all  racivs,  ranks,  and  intellects,  containing  the  winkle 
]>h«‘nomena  ot  humanity,  and  m>t  an  arbitrarily  small  portion  ot 
them,  and  capable  ot  heing  nnderstootl  and  appreciated  by  every 
human  bi‘ing,  trom  tin*  highest  to  the  lowest.^  The  ground  they 
took  the  ground  common  to  all  men — was  the  moral;  and  they 
produced  a  hapjiy  n‘volntion  in  men,  which  was  ])alpable  and 
visible,  while  the  speculations  of  the*  Now  Platonists,  addres.sing 
(ho  intelhct  only,  and  contining  their  instructions  to  tin*  cultured 
tew,  in  contem|>tuons  lu'glect  of  the  many,  left  m(‘n  where  tlu‘y 
tound  them,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  highest  dignity  and  felicity 
ot  their  nature.  1  hat  Alexandrian  (Jhristianity  .should  have 
icrishod  as  it  did,  is  ascrilud  by  Mr,  King.sley  to  the  allurenu'nts 
ot  sjccnlation  so  natural  to  their  ]K‘culiar  subtletv,  to  their 
Imlnts  ot  oxchisivene.s.s,  ci unbat iv(‘ness,  and  dooniatism,  which 

had  Icon  generated  by  their  long  conte.sts  with  the  lieatheii 
sclioiMs,  and — 
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‘  AVhy  did  this  lu'fal  tliom?  Ijocauso  tliov  tori;ot  practically  that 
the  lii'ht  pnH‘ci‘di  d  iVoin  a  IV'rsoii.  'riu‘v  could  ar^uc  over  notions  and 
doi^nias  dcdiiml  IVoin  the  notion  ot*  his  j)ersonality,  hut  they  were  shut 
up  in  those  notions;  they  had  lorujotti'n  that  it  He  was  a  Person,  His 
eve  was  ()n  them.  His  rule  and  kinjjjdoin  within  them;  and  that  it  Ho 
was  a  PiM-son,  lie  had  a  eharaettT,  ami  that  eharaeter  was  a  righteous 
and  loving  eharaeter ;  and  therefore  they  wen*  not  ashamed,  in  detending 
these  notions  and  doijfmas  about  I lim,  tt> commit  acts  abhorrent  to  His 
eharaeter,  to  lie,  to  slaiuh'r,  to  intrigiu*,  to  hate,  even  to  murder  for 
the  sake  of  what  they  madly  called  11  is  glory;  hut  whieh  was  really 
their  own  glory — the  glory  of  their  own  dogmas;  of  propositions  and 
conclusions  in  their  own  brain,  which,  true  or  false,  were  e(pially 
heretical  in  their  mouths,  because  tlu*v  used  them  onlv  as  watchwords 
of  division.  Orthodox  or  imorth.odox,  they  lost  the  knowledge  ofCJod, 
for  tlu*y  lost  the  kuowh‘dge  of  righteousness,  and  love,  ami  peace. 
That  divine  Tiogos,  ami  theology  as  a  wlu)le,  receded  further  and 


further  ah*ft  into  abysmal  heights,  as  it  became  a  nu‘re  dreary  system 
of  dead  sclent ilie  terms,  having  no  ])raetii*al  bearing  on  their  hearts 
and  lives;  and  then  tln‘V,  as  the  X«*o-Platonists  had  done  bi'fore  them. 


tilled  np  tin*  void  by  those  demonologies,  images,  base  fetish  worships, 
whieh  made  the  iNlohammedan  invaders  n‘gard  them,  and  1  b(‘li(!vc 
justly,  as  polytheists  ami  idolaters,  base  as  the  ])agan  Arabs  of  the 
desert.’ — j)p.  IdT,  IdS. 


Just  as  their  dogmatic  tierccness  bad  thought,  society  was 
del  )asi‘d  by  the  admiration  of  celibacy,  which  substituted  for 
the  sanctity  of  domestic  life  and  the  dignity  of  social  duties,  a 
huge  monastic  chaos  of  impurity,  dishonesty,  and  selfishness.  It 
was  while  engaged  in  controversies  on  (piestions  which  had  lost 
their  vital  significance,  that  the  Alexandrians  lost  the  })recious 
fruits  of  nine  hundred  years  of  toil,  froiii  the  days  of  Alexander, 
their  wealth,  their  monuments,  their  temples,  their  literature,  ami 
their  religion,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  Wherein  lay  the 
strength  of  Islam  t  ^Ir.  Kingsley  rejects  the  common  notion 
that  Mohammed  was  a  bad  man  and  a  deceiver,  and  ho  vouches 


his  ‘own  ac([uaintanc(‘  with  the  original  facts  and  documents’  that 
^Ir.  Carlyle  s  vindication  ot  him  contains  a  ‘  true  and  just  picture 
ot  a  much-calumniated  man.’  He  cannot  admit  that  either  fana¬ 


ticism — or  the  sensuous  i<leas  of 


Paradise  {ind  Gehenna — or  faith 


in  their  ow  n  doctrim*s — or  any  innate  force  in  the  Arab  character 
— can  account  for  their  success  ;  on  the  contrary,  IMr.  Kingsley 
distinctly  avers  his  belief  that  he  w'as  really  charged  with  a 
message*  from  Gotl !  He  accounts  for  Tslamisin  becoming  ‘one 
of  the  most  ]»atent  and  complete  failures  on  earth’  from  its 
alhovance  of  polygamy; — their  exchange  of  belief  in  a  present 
and  merciful  God  for  a  benumbing  fatalism  ;  and  the  absence  of 


freedom  and  originality  in  their  schools.  From  these  .schools, 
however,  we  have  received  the  works  of  ancient  learning,  and  the 
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ConniienLirles  ot  AveiTDiis,  Aviconiia,  of  Albatani,  arnl  Aboul  j 
besbb-s  the  use  of  the  sine,  and  the  Indian  decimal  arithmetic. 
The  (’rnsude.s  failed  in  their  object.  The  nobler  spirits  tliat 
embarked  in  them,  learnt  les.sons  which  led  the  way  to  the 
movements  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  books  they  are 
s:iid  to  have  brou^^ht  home  have  taught  the  Europeans  to 


navigate  and  coh)nize  the  globe. 


We  have  thus  given  our  readers  a  fair  and  somewdiat  co])ious 
report  of  these  Lectures.  The  treshness,  brightness,  and  genial 
synipatliy  by  which  they  are  characterizoti,  are  worthy  ot  their 
author,  aiul  cominend  his  opinions  and  thoughts  to  every  candid 
reader.  In  many  points,  we  heartily  agree  with  him,  and  we 
regret  that  we  have  not  from  his  pen  a  more  ample  discussion  of 
them.  As  to  other  matters,  we  must  express  our  dissent,  but  not 


without  briefly  remlering  our  reasons.  It  happens  to  ^Ir. 
Kingsley,  as  to  many  other  ingenious  and  popular  writers,  to 
assert  o[»inions  which  are  received  by  those  with  whom  he  most 
naturally  Jissociates  as  though  they  w  ere  generally  acknow  ledged. 
Thus,  while  aiming,  hone.stly  w’e  doubt  not,  to  keep  clear  of  all 
])oint.s  which  are  c(»mmonly  called  ‘controversial,'  he  touches 
many  «|uestions  in  a  manner  which  is  most  of  all  provocative  of 
tlisputaiion — (piietly  assuming  one  side,  and  using  strong  lan¬ 
guage  in  condemnation  of  another.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the 


Apostle  Paul  as  a  Platonist,  as  a  practised  Platonic  dialectician 
to  w'ho.sc  mind  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  real  existence  of 


archetypal  ideas  both  of  mind  and  physical  phenomena  ‘  w'as 
most  certainly  ju'csent  consciously' — a  notion  for  which,  in  our 
jinlgment,  there  is  not  the  evidence  on  w  hich  alone  so  decided  an 
affirmation  ought  to  be  ba.sed.  lie  also  takes  for  granted  that 
the  Dtemon  of  Socrates  is  the  same  Divine  Teacher  that  Solomon 


acknowledged  ;  whereas  a  careful  examination  and  comparison 
of  what  Si>crates  says  of  the  one  and  of  wliat  Solomon  says  of 
the  other,  hjis  led  us  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  divine  element  in  every  man — the  combination  of 
rciuson  ami  conscience,  or  the  Logos  s])eaking  to  reason  and 
conscience,  or  the  univei'sal  reason — as  a  divine  Person,  the  Son  of 
(tod.  We  are,  of  course,  not  ignorant  that  such  view^s  w'ere  held 
in  tl\e  Alexandrian  schools  ;  and  that,  in  support  of  them,  one  of 
the  interpretations  of  (John  i,  D)  ‘The  True  Light,  wdiich  en- 
ligliteneih  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  wwld,'  is  fretpiently 
adduceil.  Neither  are  wa^  forgetting  the  several  philosophical  and 
theological  arjpunents  offered  on  behalf  of  this  interpretation. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  Mr.  Kingsley  is 
aware  ot  other  modes  ot  treating  this  entire  (piestion  by  minds 
whos<'  jmlgments  he  w’ould  res|>ect,  and  w’hich  might  have 
mduceil  a  less  dogmatic  tone  in  the  assertion  of  the  opinion 
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^vllicll  he  ciitortiiins.  We  stumble,  iu  a  similar  manner,  at  the 
strinejj  languauje  in  which  he  avows  his  beliet  ot  the  moral 
gooiliiess  ami  the  divine  commission  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca: — 

‘  I  must,  how(‘ver.  first  entreat  you  to  dismiss  from  ycuir  minds  the 
vulgar  notit)u  that  Mohammed  was  iu  any  wise  a  bad  man  or  a  con- 
seious  di‘eeiv(‘i%  pretending  to  work  miraeles  or  to  do  things  which  he 
did  not  do.  Me  sinned  in  om*  instance;  but,  as  far  as  1  can  see,  only 
in  that  one,  I  nu*an  against  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  riglit.  I 
allude  to  his  relaxing  in  his  own  e;ise  those  wise  restrictions  on  ])oly- 
gamv  which  he  had  proclaimed  ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  case,  the  desire 
fora  chihl  may  have  been  the  true  cause  of  his  weakness.  He  did  not 
see  th(‘  whole  truth,  of  cour.M*,  l)ut  he  was  an  infinitely  better  man  than 
tlu*  men  arouml,  ])t*rhaps,  all  in  all,  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  day. 
Manv  hen*  mav  have  read  31r.  (airlvle’s  vindication  of  Idohammed,  in 


his  ‘  Lecture's  on  Hero  Worship;’  to  those*  wlm  have  not,  1  shall  emly 
say.  that  I  entre*at  the*m  te)  ele)  so;  anel  that  1  assure  them,  that  though 
1  elifler  in  manv  things  utterlv  fre)m  ^Ir.  Carlvle’s  inferences  and 
deductiems  in  that  lecture*,  yet  that  I  am  ce)nvinceel,  lre)m  my  own 
acepiaintaiice  with  the  e)riginal  f;icts  anel  eleecuments,  that  the  picture 
the*rt*  elrawn  of  Mohamnieel  is  a  true  anel  a  just  dcscri})tion  of  a  much 
calumniatcel  man.’ — pp.  Ill,  115. 


All  uu>eleiu  writers  on  Mohammeel,  iu  late  years,  have  shown 
that  while  his  memory  has  been  loaeled  witli  absurel  eulogies  by 
one  party,  it  has  been  le)aeleel  with  not  less  absurd  reproaches  by 
others ;  but  wo  are  of  e)pinion  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  followeel  one 
of  the  me)st  fave)urite  impulses  too  far  iu  the  lecture  to  which 
Mr.  Kingsh^y  liore  refers.  We  are  at  a  lo.ss  to  comprehend  what 
the  latt(‘r  would  have  us  to  under.staml  by  his  ‘own  aoinainiance 
with  the  oi'iifhhd  docu  meuts.*  He  cannot  mean  any  ArahUin 
diK'uments ;  since  in  ]>age  l(i5,  he  says  he  is  not  an  ‘Arabic 
scholar;’  and,  indeed,  if  he  were,  there  are  no  ^  orb j Inal  facts 
and  documents  in  exi.stence.’  The  Koran,  indeed,  is  preserved 
in  the  original,  of  which  a  copy  now  lies  before  us.  In  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  there  is  a  rich  collection  of  Arabic 


.MSS.  The  earliest  writer  found  in  Laud’s  MSS.  (No.  1 18)  is 
A1  Wadik,  who  lived  imue  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 


Arabian  com pie.st  of  Syria.  Ockley  examined  it,  and  used  it; 
Boulainvilliers  is  not  trustworthy;  Prideauxis  more  learned,  but 
In*  has  written  with  strong  prejudices;  Cilibonrelied  on  Pococke, 
Jj’U(*rbelot,  and  Mottinger,  on  Sale,  Maracci,  and  Savary,  the 
tran.slators  of  the  Koran,  and  e.s]H*cially  on  Oaiguier,  who  trans¬ 
lated  and  illustrated  Abultt*da  and  Janani,  both  comparc'itively 
modc'rn  Arabic  writers;  the  lirst  an  accomplished  Syrian  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  tlie  secoml  a  doctor  (‘credulous  and 
bigoted,’  Ciibbon  calls  him)  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Neither 
ot  tlii'.se  authors  appeals  to  any  writers  contemporary  wdth  Mo¬ 
hammed,  or  during  the  lirst  century  of  the  Hegira.  The  Arabic 
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of  Alnilfftla,  with  a  Latin  vorsion  hy  Ri  isko,  was  pnhlisliod  at 
1 'o|M*iilia*4t‘n.  ^\  <‘  prcsnim*  that  thoso  wc>iks  »iio  known  to 
an  antlun’  w’lio  (*x|)n*ssi*s  hinist*lt  so  contidcntl^  and  aiithoiita- 
tivt‘lv  on  his  own  knowlodj^o.  (iihhuns  jiictnio  ol  ^lohainniod, 
faithfnllv  drawn  from  tlioso  sonrcos,  which  none  will  accuse  ol 
In'ino  ooIoiihmI  hv  (’hristian  |H’t*jndict‘s,  dis|>la\s  certain^  leatnres 
t<H»  Inoadlv  to  aliow'  ns  to  accept  Mr.  Kinn's 

ont  stroni^er  evidt*nce  than  we  have  yet  heard  of  to  snjiport 
it.  And  as  to  his  estimate  of  the  ‘  streni^th  of  Islam/  he  ajipears 
to  ns  to  deem  too  li^ditly  of  the  Arahian  character,  and  of  the 
sort  of  aj»peals  made  to  their  master  passions  in  the  Koran. 
Men  who  r<*allv  hclieved  the  records  ot  Mohammed  were  surely 
strong  a^^ainst  idolaters,  and  au^ainst  corrupt  and  formal  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  in  their  hearts  had  no  living;’  belief  of  any  truth  w  hat¬ 
ever.  And,  assuredly,  there  was  a  ^reat  innate  force  and  a 
s;iva^e‘  virtue  amoni;  the  Arabs  «»f  the  llesert,  of  which  we  are 
surprised  to  observe  Mr.  Kiui^sley  say  that  they  had  not  <lis- 
covert'd  it  in  themselves.  Did  they  not  discover  it  when  it  was 
call«‘d  forth  i  All  these  rudinumts  mi‘t  in  those  compioror.s. 
Mohammed’s  messaei* !  Had  Naj^oleon  a  message  from  (h^d 
Jf  not,  why  say  Mohammetl  had  i  And  if  MohamiiKHl  had,  what 
was  lie  commissioneil  to  </»»  as  well  as  to  teach  ?  in  what  sense  and 
how  far  is  his  religion  a  divine  revelation  i 

We  confess  that  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  written,  and  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  emlor.ses,  strike's  us  as  being,  if  not  thoughtless,  one  of 
tin*  confusetl  modts  of  thinking,  which,  under  tin*  cover  of 
IMatonism,  ohscur»*s  men's  ]ierceptions  of  that  gosjiel  of  wdiich 
it  was  the  best  fruit  of  Platonism  to  make  men  feel  their  need, 
but  to  which  tin*  .systom  peculiar  to  Islam  is  in  fundamental 
opposition.  'I'hat  3b>hamm(Ml  was  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
t*t  (Jod,  chastising  men,  and  spreading  through  the  eastern 
nations  the  doctriin*  of  His  unity,  of  His  righteousness,  and  of  His 
nn'rcitnlne.ss  as  the  Teacher  and  Father  <»f  men,  and  their  final 
judge,  we  suppose  is  not  doubted  by  intelligent  Christians. 
Neither  is  it  doubted  that  »L‘sus  C'hrist  is  in  a  most  glorious 
senst*  ‘  J  he  Light  (d  the  World/  but  if  there  be  no  more  light 
than  that  whii’h  abounded  in  the  world  b(‘fore  ^les.sialds  Advent, 
or  which  has  lu*en  east  on  the  world  by  the  crescent,  or  which  is 
e\t‘n  now  to  1)0  found  in  nuf/u  we  .are  at  a  loss  to  discern 

in  what  Consists  th<»  worth  of  the  t  'hristian  revelation.  We  do 
not  .a.^'rilh^  the  notions  common  among  mankind  to  the  special 
illumination  of  the  Son  ot  (Joil  as  our  Redeemer.  We  do  not 
lM  li)‘Ve  that  the  offHirlti/  of  knowing  is  knowledge.  We  have 
no  comprehension  of  any  divine  s;iving  knowledge  Imt  that  which 
Is  n*\ealed,  or  ot  any  mode  (»t  being  saved  bv  the  know’h‘dge 
>>luch  has  been  revealed,  other  than  that  of  believing  it.  The 
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<'Toat  fault  with  which  the  |>hilosoi)her.s  in  the  Christian  school  of 
Alexaiulria  have  heeii  charged,  lay  in  accoininodating  these 
simple  truths  to  the  subtle  apprehensions  of  their  age  and 
country.  When  the  eloipient  and  learned  A])ollos  came  from 
Ah‘xaudria  to  Ephesus,  ‘he  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the 
Lord,  knowing  only  the  baptism  ot  John;^  but  it  was  not  till 
A(|uila  and  his  wih\  the  Jewish  exiles  from  Kome,  themselves 
disciples  of  Laid,  had  exjiounded  to  him  the  way  of  the  Lord  more 
])crfectlv,  that  he  juiblicly  showed  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
and  became  (jualilied  to  Svater’  the  church  which  had  been 
]»lauted  by  Paul  at  Corinth.  The  great  Chri.stian  school  of 
Alexandria  was  bastMl  on  the  principle  of  faith  according  to 
tin'  Scripturt's.  ‘  We  rely  not  on  men,’  .says  Clement,  in  the 
‘  Stromata,’ ‘  who  merely  give  us  tlnur  ojmiions,  over  against 
which,  w(‘,  in  like  mannm*,  may  set  our  own.  Ihit  if  it  is  not 
enough  ineridy  to  give  our  opinions,  if  it  is  neces.sary  to  jirove 
what  we  ailirin,  we  do  not  wait  for  the  testimony  of  men,  but 
prove  it  by  tin*  W(H*d  (T  the  Lord,  which  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
argument.s,  or  rather  the  only  one — the  form  of  knowing,  whereby 
those  who  have  barely  tasted  of  the  Scriptures  become  hdieverSy 
ami  those  who  have  mad(‘  gri  ater  jirogre.s.s,  and  become  accurately 
ac(piainted  with  the  truth,  art*  (biostics.’  (Clem.  Strom,  vii.  757.) 
Loth  Clt‘ment  and  his  succosor  Origen  wert^  naturally  led  by 
ih«‘ir  mental  iditt.syncrasy,  by  their  education,  by  their-  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  by  the  objects  they  had  before  them  in  their 
writing.s,  to  tran.slate  the  (losptd  into  tlie  thoughts  and  the 
language  of  their  contemp(»rarit‘s,  which,  jis  ]»hilo.so pliers,  was 
ind(‘ed  tlieir  own  languagt*.  in  this  they  have  been  follow^ed  in 
all  ages  by  j»(*r.sons  placed  in  similar  circumstance.s.  ’Idius  the 
sclwdastic  Atpiinas  ])rt‘-emintmt ly  eonstructe<l  a  sy.stem  of  theo¬ 
logy  on  the  ]ninci  pies  ot  the  Arist<.>telian  philo.so]»hy,aml  according 
to  tho  im'thod  of  thr  Aristott‘lian  diialeetics.  In  England,  the 
i»rd'‘rly  teaching  <d  theology  follows  in  the  track  of  Jkicoii,  and 
of  Locke.  \\  hill*  (n'l  inan  theologians  are  formed  on  the  plan  of 
the  phil<»sopliy  wliieh  ha])pens  to  l»e  in  vogue,  a  slight  smat¬ 
tering — and  it  is  but  slight — of  the  (Jerman  .schools  timls  its  way 
to  Lritain  and  America;  and  even  they  who  have  a  ]iious  liorror 
ot  everything  leutonic,  and  are  most  resjiectcably  ignorant  of 
what  they  dread,  insensibly  imbibe  their  forms  of  thought  and 
their  habits  of  expression,  d'hat  the  pojnilar  teaching  of  Chri.s- 
tianity  is  most  eftective  for  its  jiropor  obj(,*et  in  tlie  degree  in 
which  it  abstains,  as  much  as  po.ssihh*,  from  the  intellectual  cast 
which  is  always  derived  from  tin;  schools,  all  practical  and  .sen¬ 
sible  men  in  this  bu.sv  island  of  ours  will  be  found  to  a<»'ree. 

Lut  sjieculativo  men  there  always  are;  and  for  them,  (piite  as 
mueh  as  it  wiis  for  the  Alexandrians  of  the  third  century,  it 
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WM*iiiK  iioodful  that  tlirrc  sliould  l»c  teachers — 'iuiiiciiifi  Tdufctinhs 
_ to  them.a^  (’lenient  did  lii.s  conteni]ioraries,  from  what¬ 
ever  truths  they  hold,  to  a  |iro|>er  |K*rce|)tion  ot  ^^hat  the  (ios|>el 
jfi — what  it  t<*aehe.s,  |u’o|>ost‘S,  aiul  acconi]>hsl)es.  Such  teachers 
iie(‘d  l>e  de(‘plv  rootetl  in  the  spiritual  and  ]>ractical  Christianity 
revt'ided  in  the  New 'J Vstanu'iit,  without  which  their  finest  specu¬ 
lations  are  of  no  more  avail  than  the  home-study  of  astronomy 
and  theoretical  navigation  would  he  lor  the  crossini:^ot  the  ocean  ; 
jiay,  in.stead  of  hein^^  useful,  they  me  in  danger  of  being  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  personal  rece])tion  of  the  divine  message,  and  for 
tin*  living  t'lHTgv  of  truth  b(‘li(‘ved  unto  the  saving  of  the  soul. 
Jt  ought  not  to  be  dithcult  to  ]uove  this,  and  to  make  it  plain 
and  impressive.  Ihil  ceitainly  such  Avarnings  come  with  the 
best  giaci*,  and  witli  greater  weight  (»f  authority,  from  those 
who.s«‘  own  minds  are  trained  in  all  true  di.scipline,  who  have 
sounded  the  depths  and  explored  the  recesses  of  intellectual 
activity,  who  are  familiar  with  the  most  subtle  jirocosses  of 
retined  thinking,  ami  who  can  gather  up  the  analyses,  the  results, 
and  the  applications  of  all  philosophies,  and  who,  as  the  fruit  of 
all  these  mental  t‘X])erience.s,  are  competent  to  see  for  themselves, 
so  ns  to  make  apfiarent  to  others,  the  vast  difference  b(‘tween  the 
minds  own  workings  within  itself  and  those  grand  truths  of 
fact  and  of  principle  which  are  received  on  divine  authority,  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  which  alone  can  guide  men  to  fellowship  with 
(lod  through  the  One  Mediator,  and  by  the  powiT  of  the  One 
Sjiirit. 

On  tht‘ otluT  hand,  the  same  prejudices  against  ]>liilosophy, 
against  which  Chamuit  had  to  stand  his  grouml  in  Alexandria, 
must  b(‘  di'alt  with  bythemoih'rn  theologian,  and  pretty  much  in 
the  .s'um*  way.  Tlu*  Ortrian  culture  was  dreaded  or  des})ised  by 
Chii.stians  in  Alcxamlria  in  precisely  the  same  s]>irit  and  on 
exactly  the  sjime  grounds  on  which  ])liilosoj)hical  habitudes  are 
a.ssiiiled  by  not  a  tew  exc(‘llent  persons  in  our  own  day.  They 
said  that  the  aposth‘s and  pro|>hets  wtae  ignorant  of  this  culture; 
— that  men  want  taith,  not  science  ;  that  divine  revelation  is 
Kutficitail  without  tin*  support  of  that  science  which  the  many 
cannot  undemtand  ; — and  the  answers  to  these  of)j(‘ctions  in  the 
‘Stromata  ot  Oleimuit  are  worthy  of  the  study  of  every  Ohristiaii 
M'holar,  as  not  only  jirot  >und,  bt‘autitul,  and  strictly  logical  in 
tlieinselvt's,  but  as  sugge.stiug  n'plies  to  similar  shallow  ^ibjections 
at  tlu‘  prt'sent  time.  It  is  ctataiidy  a  good  thing  to  christianize 
phii(»sophy  tor  the  bt*hoot  ot  the  ])hiloso])hers  ;  but  we  would 
not  pliilosophize  (  hri.stianity.  Still,  jis  all  tnith  is  modified  by 
tlu'  mind  wliich  rectavt  s  it,  we  must  expect  the  cultured  inttdlect 
to  see  in  some  of  the  simplest  truths  of  the  Gosjiel  the  largest 
ex)ttinsioiis  ot  grand  moral  principles,  and  we  cannot  jtrevent,  nor 
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wc  to  forbiil,  the  attempt  to  trace  tliese  expansions,  ami  to 
illustrate  the  harmony  of  as  much  truth  as  man  can  learn.  None 
are  more  fully  persiuuleil  than  we  are,  that  there  are  truths  in 
the  (Jospel — vital  truths — peculiar  ami  characteristic  truths,  to 
which  no  other  field  of  thought  supplies  analogies  in  the  present 
life ;  ami  the  full  development  of  which  in  that  whole  truth 
which  we  can  now  see  only  in  segments  and  portions,  is  prohahly 
rest*rved  for  the  intellectual  occupation  of  elevated  faculties  in 
luiison  with  pure  affections,  in  the  joys  of  our  eternal  state. 

Let  muie  imagine  that  we  wouhl  have  the  simple  preaching  of 
the  })lain  CJospel  less  frequent  or  less  fervent.  We  do  not  know 
where  or  hy  whom  it  is  ]>reached  as  simply  jxnd  as  fervently 
as  we  desire.  Ihit,  for  the  most  part,  this  will,  in  all  coming 
time,  be  best  done,  and  most  .succes.sfully,  when,  either  by  the  same 
men,  or  by  men  of  other  gifts  and  s(‘vere  training,  the  relation 
of  tlie  Gospel  to  all  truth  and  all  goodness,  to  all  social,  national, 
and  international  interests,  shall  be  clearly  unfolded,  winning  the 
assent  of  the  intellect  to  the  Gosjud,  which  purities  the  conscience 
and  consoles  the  heart.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  awaken  men  to 
thoughtfulness  ;  but  they  must  be  hept  awake  ;  and  this  will  bo 
done  wisely  and  safely,  not  only  by  tlie  work  wliich  so  happily 
characterizes  many  churches,  but  also  by  the  nourishing  of  those 
deep,  healthy  habits  of  daily  thought  which  are  the  embodiment 
at  once  of  a  philoso])hy  that  s(‘es  its  way,  and  of  a  faith  which, 
in  the  darkness  where  it  tracks  no  path,  is  guided  by  the  ever- 
sounding  lootste]>s  of  a  Guide,  who,  though  unseen,  is  trusted 
because  He  is  known  and  loved. 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  fading  forms  of  obsolete  philosophies 
and  theologies.  Then*  is  an  inherent  perishableness  in  all  the  works 
of  man  ;  his  very  thoughts  perisli.  ( )ne  g(*neration  walks  on  the 
crumbling  monunu*nts  which  another  had  raised  to  the  glory  of 
that  which  went  befon\  \V(?  forg(‘t  our  father  s  names.  Who  now 
cares  alnmt  the  choice  spirits  tiiat  sjnead  throughout  the  world 
the  fame  of  the  rtolemies  ?  or  wha  gathers  u]>  the  fragments  of 
that  holy  literature  which,  from  the  same  shores,  flaslu'd  forth 
the  light  of  a  ihvim^  kaith  along  thew'aters  that  broke  on  every 
coast  i*f  the  civilized  world,  or  .sptnl  its  path  acro.ss  the  deserts  to 
the  worn-out  nations  beyond  tin?  Kuphratesor  the  Tigris?-  Here 
and  there  an  antiquary,  a  bookworm,  a  solitary  student,  whose 
voices,  when  they  speak,  are  lost  in  the  roar  of  war,  or  tlie  hum 
of  ♦iuumerce,  or  the  song  and  the  dance  of  mirth.  Well  !  wo 
suppose  it  is  a  law  of  our  transitory  state.  We  cannot  stop  it. 
We  would  not.  J)own  all  this  rushing  stream  of  time  there  still 
comes  the  bless(*d  ark  of  man's  salvation.  Hapjiy  he  who  enters. 
Thrice  hap|)y  he  who,  wisely  and  lovingly,  invites  all  men  to 
enter  with  him. 
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Aut.  V. — AcchlciifA  ill  C\)(il  MuiC'i.  l{(‘p(irtf>  Mroiu  tlio  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  lIou?<e  of  (’ommons  on  Alines,’  onlereil  to  ho 

jirinted  2‘Jiul  .Inne,  ISoli,  ami  2(>th  •Inly,  IS'J'I. 

2.  The  (\hiI  Mines;  their  DaiKjers  and  Means  of  Safetif.  Uy  .lames 
Mather,  Honorary  Secretary  ol  the  Shields  Committee  appointed 
to  Invt‘stii;ate  the  Causes  ol’  Accidents  in  Coal  Alines,  pj).  102. 
liondon  :  lionixman  A  Co.  CSoJl. 

d.  lieport  of  the  South  Shields  Committee  appointed  to  Invest ipate  the. 
Causes  of  Aeeidents  in  Coal  Mines.  (Ueprinted  in  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Koport  for  ls.')2.) 

PuiiLK’  attontioii  is  every  now  and  then  called  to  the  suhject  of 
this  article  hy  the  occurrence  of  .some  frightful  calamity,  as  appal¬ 
ling  in  its  character  as  railway  accidents,  and  perhaps  .still  more 
<lisa.stroiis  in  its  results,  d'hen  ]>rohal>ly  a  parliamentary  impiiry 
is  undertaken,  a  great  amount  of  evidence  of  a  somewhat  contra¬ 
dictory  character  is  heard,  direct  testimony  as  to  the  causes  of 
explosions  being  seldom  attainahle,  since  those  who  could  give 
such  testimony  have  generally  perislnvl  in  the  tiery  dehige ; 
inventions  of  .sahdy-lamps  and  plans  of  ventilation  are  examined, 
and  tin*  residt  is  that  litth*  or  nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of 
practical  conclusion  (U*  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures.  Alean- 
while,  justii*e  is  .satisfied,  a  court  has  been  assemhh'd,  the  case 
impiired  into,  and  nothing  more  is  thought  of  the  ntattm*  until 
anotlier  terrihle  disaster  cau.ses  a  repidition  of  the  same  per- 
tormanci‘.  So  tin*  inhahitants  on  the  herders  of  Ktna  or 
\  esuvius  torgtd  their  dangerous  juoximity  until  the  tlames  hurst 
hath  and  the  lava  overruns  tludr  houses  and  fields.  IVrhaps,  if 
the  cause  were  that  ot  the  public  at  large,  instead  of  an  is(^iated 
class,  were  the  egotism  of  evtuy  one  a])]>ealed  to,  as  in  th(‘  case 
ot  railway  accident.s,  a  more  constant  agitation  might  lx*  ke])t  u]>. 

Accidents  in  mines  arise  Iroin  numerous  causes,  many  of  them 
such  as  could  hardly  he  ])rt‘venU*d  h.y  legislative  enactments  any 
im»re  than  the  iKvasional  tall  ot  a  .sailor  from  the  mast-head  or 
tin*  death  ;i  warehouse  porter  irom  that  of  a  cask  ;  hut  a  very 
huge  proportion  ot  tln*m  arises  Irom  causes  which  at  first  sight 

No  less  than  eightv- 
.aused  hy  falls  of  the  roof, 
explo>ions,  and  shatt  acciclents.  There  are  no  le.ss  than  one 
t  loiiNunl  deaths  trom  accidents  in  coal-mines  annuallv,  and 
len  wt*  think  i)t  the  numher  ot  men  merely  injured,  as 
inust  nev'o.s.'^uily  happi  n  in  the  case  of  such  mortalitv’,  what  a 
picture  of  woi*  is  here  presented  !  (,)f  these  accidents,  Vails  from 


ap|M*ar  to  he  to  a  great  t*xtent  pivventihle. 
six  pt‘r  cent.  i>t  tin*  tat.d  aecidmits  are  causi 
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tlie  roof  aiul  »acculonts  in  the  iloscont  of  tlie  shaft  seldom  atYect 
more  than  a  few  individuals  at  a  tiine,  and  generally  esca])e 
att(‘ntion  ;  hut  when,  as  at  Wigan  lately,  the  nuinher  of  lives  lost 
is  almost  as  great  as  in  many  a  pitched  battle,  then  }>ul)lic  feeling 
is  excited. 

It  will  be  observed  that  falls  of  the  roof  may  or  might  in 
many  instances  be  obviated  by  a  better  system  of  ])ropi)ing  the 
roofs ;  shaft  accidents  by  improving  the  mode  of  descent  and 
ex]»losions,  it  is  contended,  by  a  system  of  improved  ventilation, 
and  the  use  of  better  means  of  lighting  the  mines. 

'Faking  the  returns  of  deaths  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
c»f  mines,  from  the  21st  November,  tSoO  to  the  31st  December, 
bsr)2,  for  Kngland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  we  have  the  following 
results.  lleaths  from  ex])losions,  (> I.*),  =  30  ]M‘r  cent,  of  the 
whole  ;  from  falls  of  roof,  Iff,  -  3b7  per  cent.  ;  shaft  accidents, 
lo7,  =  21*32  ]>er  cent.;  from  other  causes,  297,  =  13*8(>:  the 
total  deaths  being  2113. 

Although  acciilents  from  falls  of  roof  may  be  in  many  instances 
unavoidable,  even  when  tfie  greatest  ]m‘cautions  are  taken,  still 
they  should  be  carefully  investigated  lest  they  arise  from  an 
economy  careless  of  life.  We  are  ac(|uainted  with  one  colliery 
where  the  exp(‘nse  of  ])ropping  the  roof  formally  years  consumed 
all  the  ]>rotit  even  at  favourable  times.  Sliding  machinery  has 
been  proposed  instead  of  the  present  precarious  mode  of  descent. 
Hut,  as  we  have  not  space  to  consider  these  subjects,  which, 
besiih's,  are  of  a  very  technical  characti'r,  we  proceed  to  the  8uh^ 
f‘cf  of  their  couses,  (iml  proposed  modes  of  'preven¬ 

tion^  as  these  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  subject,  and  include  tojjics  of  very  great  interest.  The 
chief  cause  of  ex])losions  in  coal-mines  is  the  ])rcsence  of  the  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  giis,  a  com])ound  of  two  atoms  or  eipiiva- 
lents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  carbon,  or  of  two  parts  by  weight 
of  the  former  element  and  six  of  the  latter,  or,  as  it  is  said,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  bulks  of  these  two  bodies  which  unite,  of  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen  gjus  and  one  volunn*  of  carbon  vapour,  and  the.se, 
when  they  form  the  }>it-gas,  condense<l  into  a  volume,  which  is  as 
much  as  if  w*e  were  to  sjiy  that  it  takes  two  pints  of  hydrogen 


*  The  niotles  of  descent  in  use  are  hv  the  sling,  ainl  basket,  vtr  corf.  An 
unpractised  ])erson  cannot  eontcinjdatc  citlier  mode  without  a  natural  feeling 
of  aj)]>rehension.  \\  lum  the  Em|HTor  Nicholas,  then  (irand  Duke,  visited 
Wallsend,  witli  the  view  of  descending  the  mine  of  that  name,  he  was  eon- 
dueted  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit  by  the  late  Mr.  Huddle,  the  eminent  viewer,  his 
imperial  highness  having  been  t)reviouslv  suitablv  ap])arelled.  Hut  when  he. 
saw  the  black  mouth  of  the  yawning  chasm,  fiis  eouragir  cave  way,  and 

exclaiming,  ‘  My  (Jod!  it  is  the  very  mouth  of - !’  he  sj)eedily  resumed  his 

ordinary  liabiliments  and  left  the  place. 
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pns  and  one  pint  of  carbon  vapour  to  fonii  one  pint  of  the  liorht 
carburettod  hy<lroirt*n.*  The  reader  will  see  the  meaning  of  this 
explanation,  as  little  technical  as  possible,  by  and  bye.  Besides 
this  gas,  there  are  in  mines  common  air,  free  nitrogen,  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  gjises.  Ut 
thest‘  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  intlammable. 

The  pn»|K)rtions  of  these  gases  in  the  atmosphere  of  coal-mines 
vary  of  course  Yt*ry  considerably  ;  sometimes  they  are  nearly 
absent.  Sulphuretted  is  for  the  most  part  present  only  in  minute 
i|uantitv.  All  these  last-named  gii.ses  exce])t  nitrogen  are  'heavier 
tlian  cdminon  air.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  often  present  in 
considerable  (|uantity,  is  twice  as  heavy.  The  light  carburetted 
liydrogen  itself  is  a  little  more  than  lialf  the  weight  of  air.  It 
h;us  lK*en  supposed  that  these  gases  would  assume  positions  in 
mines  corresponding  to  their  specific  gravities  ;  but  most  of  those 
who  have  thus  reasoned  seem  to  be  unaccpiainted  with,  or 
to  have  lost  sight  of,  what  is  ternuid  the  law"  of  the  dittusion  of 
gases,  w  hich,  indeed,  W  iisonly  discovered  at  a  comparatively  recent 
]H‘riiKl.  According  to  this  law",  gases  do  not  ditfuse  themselves, 
like  li«|uids  ;  or,  jvs  it  is  stated,  the  particles  of  one  gas  are  as  a 
vacuum  to  those  of  another  gas;  so  that  a  heavy  gas  will  ascend 
into  a  light  one,  aiul  a  light  gas  descend  into  a  heavy  gas.  This 
is  suppos*‘d  to  be  owing  to  the  diminution,  or  rather  destruction, 
of  the  principle  of  cohesion  between  their  particles  by  the  amount 
of  caloric  they  contain.  The  conseipience  is  that  the  light  car¬ 
buretted  hydrogen  of  mines,  although  it  has  a  tendency  to  rise 
to  the  ix>ofs  of  jxissiiges,  does  not  contine  itself  to  these  localities, 
and  where  access  exists  does  not  escape  so  readily  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  as  might  l>e  supposed  from  its  levity ;  and  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  evolvt‘d  in  the  mine  itself,  or  produced  in  it  from  com¬ 
bustion  and  the  respiration  of  men  and  horses,  is  not  confined  to 
the  h  »wer  pivssages,  but  generally  diffused.*f* 

Besides  the  power  of  some  of  the  gases  evolved  in  coal-miiu^ 


•  l\v  inanV  >%Titrrs  on  mine  aocidonts  from  ox])losioii,  llio  liglit  carburet  tod 
is  imnnu>orlv  termed  liydrogen, — by  (ieorge  Stephenson,  for  example, 
lleavy  rarliurettoa  hydrogen,  or  olefiant  gas,  luis  not  been  detected  in  Ikilish 
mines. 

f  The  iK'auty  of  the  provision  which  the  law  of  the  dilTiision  of  gases  affords 
for  the  n*spirat  ion  ot  men  and  animals — eomhust  ion,  — should  not  he  ]>assed 
over.  tN  ere  it  not  lor  this  law,  the  earlxmie  aeid  evolved  in  these  processes 
Would  Ih'  aeenimdated  at  the  earth’s  surtaee,  at  least  in  several  places,  and 
•iiim.-d  life  and  eomlmstkm  could  uol  there  he  sustained;  but  by  the  law  of  the 
ditfusion  of  gjix-s,  it  is  generally  dilfused,  and  the  nutrition  of  vegetables  which 
dccom|a>M's  earlHuiic  aeid  and  n*stores  oxygen,  lixing  the  carlxm  in  the  tissues 
of  the  plant. s,  is  sup{H>S4'd  to  restore  the  halanee  and  maintain  the  stamlard 
punter  of  the  atmosphere.  Unt  as  time  is  required  for  this  ditVnsion,  the  etVeets 
of  the  aiynmulatiou  of  earlxmie  aeid  arc  shown  in  brewers’  vats,  and  in  some 
luitural  situations,  as  the  Grotto  del  Cano, 
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to  produce  explosions,  they  are  capable  of  being  injurious  in  other 
wavs.  Thus  carburetted  hydrogen  cannot  be  inhaled  pure  for 
any  time.  Independently  of  excluding  air,  it  produces  effects 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  anaesthetic  agents  like  chloroform, 
of  which  bodies,  indeed,  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
most  freijuently  the  base.  It  then  produces  all  the  symptoms 
of  narcotic  poisoning.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  one  of  the 
most  deleterious  substances  known,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
cliief  poisonous  ingredient  in  the  gas  of  sewers,  although  this  may 
be  questioned.  Carbonic  acid  is  not  merely  a  narcotic  poison, 
or  one  which  acts  by  overpowering  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  When  inhaleil  in  the  pure  form,  it  seems  also  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  species  of  strangidation  by  causing  a  spasmodic  closure 
of  the  glottis,  or  entrance  of  the  windpipe,  so  that  the  victim  is 
as  it  were  Inncsfrung.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  accidents  are 
believed  to  be  caused  when  men  descend  into  brewers'  vats  or 
other  ])lac(‘s  where  this  gas  exists  in  a  concentrated  form.  Hence 
it  is  well  called  choke-dam/)  by  miners  and  others.  In  explosions 
in  mines  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  the  fatal  cases 
which  may  occur  are  due  to  the  explosion  itself  or  to  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  gases  produced 
by  the  explosion,  or  afterdamp,  iis  they  are  called;  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  combustion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  being  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  The  following  pavssages  occur  in  the  ‘  South 
Shields  Rcj)ort,'  describing  a  visit  paid  by  some  members  of  the 
committee  to  the  St.  Hilda  pit  immediately  after  an  explosion: — 

‘  d'ho  di'iully  gas,  the  resulting  product,  l)eeaine  stronger  and  stronger 
as  we  approaelu'd.  We  encountered  in  one  ]daee  the  bodies  of  live 
men  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  the  gas,  and  had  apparently  died 
jdaeidly,  without  one  muscle  of  the  face  distorted.  Then  there  were 
three  men  that  had  Km  destroyed  hy  the  explosion  ;  clothes  burnt 
and  torn  ;  the  hair  singed  off;  the  skin  and  tlesh  torn  away  in  several 
]*laces,  with  an  ex])ression  a.s  if  the  spirit  had  passed  away  in  agony, 
doing  with  a  single  guide  we  encountered  two  men,  one  with  a  light, 
the  other  hearing  something  on  his  shoulders;  it  was  a  blackened  mass, 
a  poor  dead  burnt  boy,  he  was  taking  out.* 

A  little  further  on  they  encountered  pitmen  endeavouring  to 
extract  the  survivors,  but  who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  for  the 
pr(‘sent  from  the  effects  of  the  gas  in  those  parts  of  the  mine 
which  they  had  attempted  to  penetrate.  The  symptoms  which 
they  are  said  to  have  suffered  from  might  have  been  occasioned 
either  by  carlniretted  hydrogen  or  carl)onic  acid,  most  likely 
from  a  mixture  of  the  two.  If  a  portion  of  the  former  gas  be 
present  greater  than  the  amount  of  air  it  meets  with  can  explode, 
or  if  tln‘  gas  continues  to  issue  after  the  explosion,  such  will  be 
the  constitution  of  tlie  after-dam]». 
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To  what  extent  these  various  deleterious  gases  can  be  inhaled 
daily  by  pitmen  with  impunity,  or  without  serious  derangement 
of  health,  it  would  be  impossible  exactly  to  say;  but  it  would 
be  hardly  consistent  with  rt*ason  to  suppose  that  this  daily  inha¬ 
lation  can  take  place  altogether  with  impunity;  and,  in  fact,  the 
siillow  complexions  and  peculiar  ])hysiognomy  ot  these  labourers 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observer.* 

Tin*  light  carlmrettcd  hydrogen  ga.s,  the  chief  source  of  danger 
in  mines,  rc<|uires  twice  its  bulk  ot  oxygen  gas  to  burn  it  com- 
jjletely,  that  is  to  say,  to  convert  it  all  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  «as  atmospheric  air  contains  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of 
oxygon,  it  follows,  that  when  one  ])art  of  carburetted  hydrogen  is 
mixed  with  ten  j)arts  of  atmospheric  air,  the  mixture  is  in  the 
most  explosive  proportions;  beyond  that  point,  too  much  air,  or 
too  much  gas,  iliminishes  the  explosive  power  of  the  mixture. 
The  oas  either  oozes  giaduallv  from  the  strata  of  the  coal,  or 
rushes  out  with  inconceivable  violence.  Jn  the  latter  case  it  is 
.supposed  that  the  gas  has  escaped  from  a  state  of  great  com])res- 
.sion  undt‘r  the  stratification,  or  perhaps  from  the  liquid  form. 
()ftt‘n  the  gas  escajx's  with  great  force  for  a  long  time  from  a 
small  orifice  :  this  is  called  a  bloiver. 

After  these  premises,  let  us  now  speak  of  the  remedies  which 
have  been  devisi'd  for  this  state  of  things.  The.se  are  chiefly  the 
u.se  of  safety  lamps  and  means  of  ventilation,  whereby  the  foul 
gases  may  be  removed  as  quickly  as  po.ssible  from  the  mines. 

1st.  Of  safety  lamps. 

The  tii*st  attenq>t  at  lighting  mines  with  safety  was  by  what 
is  called  the  steel  mill,  a  machine  by  means  of  which  a  con¬ 
stant  siicce.ssion  of  .'^j)arks  was  procured  from  Hint  and  steel,  a 
most  dangennis  aiul  imperfect  mode ;  for  not  only  was  the  light 
very  in.siitficient,  but  the  sparks  were  capable  of  exploding  light 
c;u  buret  ted  hydrogen  and  air,  in  the  proper  proportions,  'idlings 
were  in  this  state,  and  explosions  constantly  occurring,  when  one  of 
the  most  unexpecteil  and  fatal  known  took  place  at  Felling  colliery, 
near  Newcastle,  and  attracted  an  unusual  degree  of  attention. 
On  the  -.)th  of  May,  181:2,  this  tremendous  explosion  occurred  in 
a  mine  previously  considered  a  model  of  perfection,  both  for  the 
purity  ot  its  air,  and  its  other  arrangements.  No  accident,  except 


•  0  have  reason  to  believe  that  consumption  is  comparatively  rare  among 

I'ltmen,  ami  eannot  h(‘lp  connecting  this  fact  with  two  others,  which  for  the 
present  we  shall  assume, — viz.,  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  same  disease 
(pure  jditliisis)  in  drnnk:u‘ds,  and  the  now  admitted  curative  ])owerof  cod-liver 
oil  and  futt>  substances  in  this  disease.  Alcohol  and  fatty  substances  have  for 
tuir  'JL^es  carburets  of  hyilrogen.  l^ong  ago  the  atinosjdiere  of  stables  was 
deemeil  fayoundde  to  phthisieid  patients.  In  this  ciise,  the  ctVcct  was  at  tri- 
nut  cu  to  ilniuuutiou  of  ox v gen. 
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'‘‘'“J  ‘^'•er  l.ap- 

tlit;  nois;lil)i)ui  in<«-  vilh<rers  \vcro*'^  1  tlie  day  named, 

cn.m..n;rde.  The  sul.t^r  «««'"•  of  a 

discharges  from  tl.o  shaft  S  i  tY"' 
two  fathoms  dee  ,  tl/iflas  .  .  rt 

trom  nliat  was  called  the  WilliaiiVpit^  y  fj'Howec  by  a  discharge 
J*alt  a  mile  ronml  the  wS,!'  ' '  f  h'  f  .f-embled  for 
•several  miles  resembled  an  iin.jfn-  1  distance  of 

<|uantities  of  du.st  and  small  coal  ‘*'*^  <•*  mtantry.  ‘  Immense 
idgh  in  the  air  in  the  form  of*  ^ hla-sts,  and  rose 

I-art  of  the  ejeeted  matt"  •  leh  ' 

nients  of  coal,  fell  near  the’iiif  •  l' timber  and  frag- 
strong  West  wind  tell  in  -if  t’’  "'i  !  'I'''St,  borne  away  by  a 

like  that  of  early  twilight  an  sf’  a  gloom 

■steps  of  traveller  uere  ^  tl‘e  foot- 

Jii  'lescribimr  il.„  .  ‘  “‘^“^'y  i'»P'inted  on  them.’ 

of  this  '•ep<)rt*'sav.s,-l‘X'*on^^^^^  l>'>die.s  the  learned  writer 
'»  .itkastlv  confusion  •  some  hL.  ,  ‘‘‘' ‘"‘'"fy-C'e  bodies 

tl-ey  ha,i  been  bak;i  mm  wan  1 'T'^’ 
l>ut  the  power  of  the  tiro  w-w  f '  Vi  1‘ead,  another  an  arm- 
''0.0  «'«  if  OH-Cte 

were  others  who  appeared  as  if  thev  h  i*'^!'*  *” 

'-y  sleep.’  ’I'ho  total  loss' froni  U  f  .r"^r  7“  ^ 
ninety-two  hve.s,  <  while  forty  widows  sivtv*”^-*  “•  ,*^''’'l‘’osie''  was 
s«x  l><)ys,  or  one  liundred  and  fvu.  f  ‘  girls,  and  twenty- 

tlie  means  of  livelihood.’  'AlthoiH, Tmit  ‘ieprived  of 

ocnirretl,  and  some  since  wliicli  Inive  ^‘Jilamities  have 

«tdl  this  accident  made  the  irreatest  more  lives, 

the  very  grapliic  account  imblishetl  P^^rliajis,  to 

society  was  estahlislied  at  Si!n  I  i  i  time;  and  a 

of  which  Sir  |{.  Alilban'ke  was\w 2<)th  October,  1813, 

to  en<leav.„ir  to  tind  a  rcnie.lv  for  these  r 
t  hie  ot  tlie  first  to  ‘  •  *  ‘i-i-’ci dents. 

tl>0  late  Dr.  Chinny,  if  ShimkaLTS^^^  ‘**e  co,n,nittcc  was 
xicrit  ot  having  originate,!  the  idea  of  a’satrr'?‘"’““*'*^’ 
of  his  invention  was  jml.lishe.l  in  the  i‘.r? A"  account 
;»•  --k  It  was  a  lantern  in  wh!l  i.^'‘-’l-l*>«d  Tran.s.action.s' 

flame  by  m.vuis  of  a  bellows  throindi  wif‘‘"^  ™P1'‘'‘*‘‘  to  the 

combustion  in  like  manner  were  n,  l.le  of 

^^  cr  tns^ho  attention  of  Sir  Hun.ph’i^*  2'* 

■  JliMory  "‘■''ortl.,  afUrivards  author  of  a 
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Georj^e  Stojihensoii*  was  called  to  tlie  subject.  Mr.  Ste])lienson 
luuloubtedly  invented  a  siifety  lain)),  in  which  the  i>rinei])le  of 
obtaining  safety  by  allowing  access  to  tlie  tiaiiie  through  Ciipillary 
tubes  was  a])plied,  before  Davy  made  known  his  wire  gauze 
lain]).  As  with  regard  to  all  scientific  discoveries,  much  contro¬ 
versy  UM>k  j)lace  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  inventors. 
There  need  in  reality  have  been  little  dispute  about  the  matter 
if  each  i)arty  had  not  been  su})ported  by  partisans  more  eager  for 
their  favourite  than  for  truth.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  merit 
of  each  of  the  three  inventors.  Dr.  Clanny  originated  the  idea, 
and  invented  a  siife  lamp  too  cumbrous  for  use.  Mr.  Ste])hensoii 
and  Sir  llumjjhry  Davy  arrived  at  the  same  idea  through 
different  i)rocesses  of  reasoning,  but  the  superior  })ractica]  utility 
of  the  wire-gauze  lamp  of  the  last-named,  caused  the  ])alm  uf 
})re-eminence  to  be  awardetl  in  his  favour. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Sir  llumphrv^  brought  forward 
several  ingenious  forms  of  lamj)S,  befon‘ his  final  invention  of  the 
w  ire-gauze  lamp.  These  were  his  safe  lamj),  in  which  the  air 
was  made  to  enter  the  lain])  through  concentric  canals,  and  leave 
it  through  the  same  kind  of  structure ;  his  ))iston,  or  blowing  lain]), 
in  which  the  air  w'as  forced  through  small  tubes  by  means  of  a 
condensing  syringe  or  bellows;  lastly,  he  had  a  charcoal  lam]),  in 
which  ])ieces  of  charcoal  w  ere  kept  at  a  red  heat  by  means  of 
bellows,  on  the  dangerous  su])])osition  that  it  would  not  inflame 
in  an  ex])losive  mixture.  In  several  of  these  lamps,  at  first,  he 
certainly  does  not  a])pear  to  have  had  the  princi])le  of  the  wire- 
gauze  in  his  eye.  Butin  his  ])a])er  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  Ihli  November,  BSl o,  he  w’as  clearly  aw’are  of  the  ])rin- 
cij)h*  of  safety  in  the  use  of  wire-gauze  or  ca])illarv  tubes,  which 
Mr.  Ste])hens«>n  had  ])ractically  exemplified  at  Killingworth  ]»it, 
on  the  iJlst 
belonged  to 
show  n  that 

their  length  and  breadth,  or  the  shorter  the  tube,  the  narrower 
It  re<]uired  to  Ix',  to  ])revent  flame  ]){tssing;  and  the  longer  it  was, 
the  witler  it  might  W.  But  the  abstraction,  as  it  were,  of  this 
])rinci|>le — the  idea  that  wire-gauze  was  merely  a  mass  of  such 
tuD's,  ot  th(*  least  diameter  ami  shorte.st  length,  w’as  certainly 
entirely  duo  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Nothing  coulil  excei‘d  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Davy  lam])  was  hailed,  and  a  splendid  reward  was 


Dr.  Paris,  iu  liis  life  of  Sir  llinii|)hrv  Davv,  absurilly  lonns  Mr.  (icertre 
i  n*phtMiso!»,»r ihousauil  u:\iiuoas  whicli  Mr.  Stephnison,  tlu'ii 
an  v>b^uri‘  ocftMUH  \\\  a  ])it,  roroived  for  bis  iuvciiliou  from  the  coal  owners, 
was  lUo  fouiulatiou  of  his  forluues. 


October.  The  ili.scovery  of  the  ])rinci]>le  in  truth 
Professor  Tennant  of  Cambridge,  w  ho  had  ])reviously 
flame  would  ])a.ss  along  tubes  in  the  relation  between 
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conferred  on  its  inventor.  The  coal  owners  saw  in  it  the  means 
of  workiiii^  mines  without  further  expense,  which  otherAviso 
would  have  liad  to  be  abandoned,  and  ])hilanthropists  hailed  it  as 
a  i^rand  triumph  of  humanity.  An  experiment,  however,  per¬ 
formed  by  Davy  himself,  and  to  which  he  called  attention  at  the 
time,  was  sufticient  to  show  how  insecure  wixs  the  lamp  in  many 
cas(‘s. 

In  the  northern  coal  mines  the  coal  is  generally  so  saturated 
witli  <;as,  as  to  pve  it  otl'  abundantly  on  being  simply  exposed  to 
tlie  air.  If  a  tube  be  tiiken  and  tilled  with  pieces  of  coal  and 
water,  and  then  covered  in,  exce[)t  a  small  hole  with  a  gljiss  tube 
attached  to  it,  and  well  shaken,  gas  will  escape  at  the  tube;  and 
we  have  already  s]K)ken  of  tliose  blowci*s  from  which  tlie  gas 
issues  in  such  immense  (juantities.  Sir  H.  J)avy,  in  1 81  (i,  fixed 
a  bnuss  ])ipe  half  an  incli  in  diameter  to  the  mouth  of  a  walled  off 
blower,  winch,  when  lighted,  thrt'w  its  flame  the  length  of  five 
feet.  At  this  blower  he  found  his  ordinary  gauze  lamp,  when 
the  lamp  was  lighted,  allowed  the  flame  to  pass  through  and 
burn  on  the  outside;  and  he  states  in  his  work  on  flame  (p.  102), 

‘  whert^  an  explosive  mixture  is  in  rapid  motion  it  j)roduces,  as 
h;xs  heeii  stated  in  ])age  77,  much  more  heat,  and  in  this  case  the 
cooling  or  radiating  surfaces  of  the  lamp  must  be  increased,  or 
the  circulation  of  air  diminished;*  and  he  recommends,  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  such  a  mixture,  the  use  of  twilled  gauze,  or  a 
double  or  triphi  fold  of  wire-gauze  on  one  side  of  the  lamp,  or  a 
screen  of  metal  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  or  a 
semi-cylinder  of  glass  or  mica  within  the  gauze.  Strange  to  say, 
this  .statement,  which  amounts,  to  .all  intents  and  pur])Oses,  to  an 
admi.s.sion  of  the  insecurity  of  the  Davy  in  some  of  tlie  most 
formidabh'  contingencies  tliat  can  arise,  was  practically  ignored 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  gnait  surprise  w.as  created  when  Mr. 
Huddle  first  announced  it  to  the  parliamentaiy  committee  in 
ItS.'k).  Mr.  Jiuddle  then  sai«l  that  Davy  on  sending  him  the 
lam]),  ‘  warned  him  that  then^  would  be  no  danger,  cjccefit  in 
espiminf  it  to  a  stmiuj carrettf,  %  wuiciiTiiE  EXPLO.sioN  WOULD 
UE  PASSED  TIIIIOUIJH  THE  <;AITZE  (TLINDEIL*  Oil  that  OCCasioU 
so  little  wjis  this  fearful  contingency  known,  that  several  exten¬ 
sive  ]>ractical  miners  were  (piite  ignorant  of  it  Since  then,  it 
h.as  l>eon  rejx*.atedly  jiroved,  that  in  a  current  of  exjilo.sive  ga.s, 
the  Davy  is  liable  to  ex])lo.sion.  The  fact  may  be  exeinjilified  by 
])utting  a  lamp  in  the  flame  of  a  common  grus  burner,  when,  iu 
several  instinces,  the  flame  will  pass  through. 

A  few  considerations  will  show  how  little  the  D.avy  can  bo 
theoretically  considered  secure.  When  chemists  bum  exjilo.sive 
gases,  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  they  pa.ss  them  through  a 
cylinder  of  bniss,  about  six  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  internal 
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Oiaiiu-ter,  tilleO  with  clost.*ly  ]»acked  brass  wire,  and  the  wliolo 
rivftted  home  hy  means  ot  a  brass  ])in  driven  tliroiigh  the  wire; 
thronj^di  all  tlns  'the  j.^as  is  forced  before  it  is  burnt  ;  and  although 
\\\ii  ex|»losive  force  of  these  gases  is  very  great,  it  is  not  greater 
than  carburetttul  hydrogen  and  ])ure  oxygen,  while  the  surface 
of  the  l)avv  exposeil  to  the  explosive  iorce  is  very  great.  Inia- 
gin(‘,  thon,*a  siuldeii  burst  from  a  hhneer  tilling  a  passage  with 
an  explosive  mixture,  the  lamps  perhaps  already  red  hot,  what  is 
the  res\dt  to  be  expected^  Sir  Humphry's  suggestion  of  a 
metal  j^hield  can  be  of  little  real  practical  value.  Ho\v  is  it  to  be 
known  from  what  direction  the  outbreak  of  gas  is  to  come  ?  The 
lamp  therefore  could  iu)t  be  ])ractically  safe,  unless  it  were 
shielded  all  round,  and  then  what  light  would  it  give  ? 

It  appi'ars  to  us,  that  when  accidents  have  occurred  in  mine.s, 
a  false  lino  of  argument  has  often  been  used  in  the  case  ot  the 
Davy.  I'ake,  for  instance,  tlu^  ex])losion  at  Wallsend  in  .lune 
which  killed  one  hundred  and  two  ])cople.  No  cause  could 
be  ])ositively  assigned  for  the  accident,  because  no  one  escaped  to 
tell  tlu‘  tale.  The  inference  drawn  there,  as  elsewhere,  was,  that 
as  the  Davy  could  not  bo  proved  to  be  the  cause,  it  mu.st  b(^  held 
harmh‘.ss.  Hut  as  all  other  causi's  were  excluded  by  the  evidtaice 
at  the  coroner’s  in«|Ue.st,  there  remains  a  strong  probability  of  the 
Davy  being  the  cause,  according  to  the  views  already  laid 
down  of  its  insecurity  in  certain  circumstances.  Thus  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  detailed  in  the  evidence  are,  that  an  extra  discharge 
of  gas  bad  taken  place  the  j)revious  day;  Hhat  the  Davy  tired  at 
the  hrifhru  the  dav  befori* that  according  to  the  evidence  of 
John  Hell,  hewer,  ‘the  day  btdorethe  accident  took  place,  the  ]>it 
was  in  .so  dangerims  a  state,  that  they  were  obliged  to  come 
awav.  Thev,  himself  and  live  men  working  with  him,  extin- 
ginshed  their  Davy  lam])s  before  leaving,  except  one  man,  who 
reduced  his  light  as  small  as  ])Ossible,  so  as  to  give  them  light  to 
tind  their  clothes  before  leaving.  The  lamps  became  red  hot,  and 
tlu*y  extinguished  them  as  .soon  as  po.ssible.  On  the  morning  of 
the  explosion,  betorc  Hell  left  work  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  all  the  six  Davys  were  on  tire.’  Two  of  the  lam))s  were 
product'd  at  the  imjuest,  and  they  ai>peared,  according  to  the 
coroner,  ‘to  have  been  subjected  to  intense  heat.’  The  explosion 
occurred  thn‘e  hours  after  J^ell  left.  Other  evidence  of  the  siune 
kind  w.as  adduced.  Here,  then,  for  days,  we  had  the  men 
working  with  Davys  on  tire.  No  naked  lamps  were  usetl,  the 
men  had  bet‘n  cautioiKsl,  every  precaution  was  taken,  a  sudden 
explosion  came,  and  all  trace  of  the  })rime  cause  is  lost.  As 
raiclid  ]»ri>ve.s  a  particular  point  to  be  the  centre  of  a  circle  by 
excluding  other  points,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  the  Davy 
and  nothing  else  was  the  cause  of  the  explosion. 
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Iiulepolulently  of  tliis  presumptive  reasoning,  actual  proof  is 
given  in  the  ‘South  Shiehls  Ihiport’  of  the  Davy  having  caused 
t*xj)losii)ns.  There  are  other  oljjections  to  the  Davy — first,  the 
had  light,  wliich  leads  to  the  men  taking  every  opportunity  of 
unscrewing  their  lamps  to  procure  m<u*e  liglit ;  secoiul,  thetacility 
with  which  the  llame  can  ho  drawn  through,  leading  to  the  men 
lighting  their  pi|K\s  at  the  lamps.  The  committee  ot  the  House 
of  hSo2,  in  tlieir  report,  say,  ‘  that  where  a  ))roper  degree  of 
ventilation  do(Js  not  exist  in  a  mine,  the  Davy  lamp  or  any  modi- 
lication  of  it  must  be  considered  rather  as  a  lure  to  danger  than 
as  a  perfect  security.’ 

Numerous  etforts  have  been  nuule  to  remoily  the  defects  ot 
the  Davy  ;  hut  so  far  as  we  are  aware  only  two  or  three  ot  the 
numerous  lamps  invented  have  come  into  use.  The  late  Dr. 
Dlanny  invented  a  moilitication  of  the  Davy.  His  lamp  was  a 
Davy  with  a  cylinder  of  glass  at  the  lower  part  instead  of  gauze. 
His  idea  was  that  a  double  current  of  air  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  was  creat(‘d  inside  the  lamp,  rendering  it  less  likely  for  a 
lateral  currtait  to  blow  through.  This  lamp  is  in  extensive  use. 
The  great  drawback  is  that  the  glass  gets  hot,  and  is  apt  to  be 
cracked  by  a  drop  (»f  water  falling  on  it  while  in  t  his  state. 

A  lamp  has  been  recently  invented  by  Dr.  Glover  and  Mr. 
Gail,*  which  seems  likely  to  obviate  many  of  the  drawbacks  of 
the  Davy.  Instead  of  the  single  cylinder  of  the  Glanny,  there  is 
a  double  one  through  w  hich  tlie  air  is  drawai  to  feed  the  flame. 
Thus  the  outer  glass  is  always  ke]>t  cool,  and  the  whole  lamp  is 
much  stronger  than  it  woidd  otherwise  ])e.  There  is  also  a  con¬ 
trivance  by  which  the  flame  is  extinguished  in  an  explosive 
mixture,  d'his  lamp  h;is  receiv(‘d,  as  the  rarliamentary  ilef>ort 
for  1S5.S  t('stiti(*s,  very  high  a])plause  from  several  practical  men. 

ddie  VENTILATION  OF  MINES  has  been  rashly  exalted,  as  if  a 
good  ventilation  would  be  a  perfect  jKiiuura  iov  explosions.  This 
is  an  error,  injvsmuch  as  a  smhleii  rush  of  gas  into  a  well-venti¬ 
lated  nune  might  Ix^  more  dangerous  than  into  one  containing  a 
large  ([uantity  ot  carburetted  iiydrogen  ;  because,  in  the  latter 
case,  th.egas  might  not  find  the  re(piisite  (piantity  of  air  to  ex[)lode 
it.  It  tollow's,  therefore,  that  ventilation,  however  j)erfect,  is  not 
likely  ever  to  supersede  the  use  of  safety-lam]>s  or  precautions  in 
the  lighting  of  mines.  Hut  of  the  immense  import.ancc  of  venti¬ 
lation,  as  conducing  to  a  high  average*  degree  of  sjifety  and  the 
imj)rovement  of  the  health  of  the  ndner.s,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

A  recent  leading  article  of  the  ‘'rimes,’ in  speaking  of  the 
miners’  petition  pointing  out  the  enormous  loss  of  lives  in  pits, 


*  On  a  New  Safety-Lamp  and  the  Invention  of  the  Safety-Lamp.  By  It.  M. 
Cilover,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  December  9th,  1853. 
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and  demanding  a  remedy,  treats  the  subject  of  ventilation  as  one 
of  great  siin]»licity  ;  hut  it  must  surely  strike  even  those  not  con¬ 
versant  with  tlie  practical  details  of  the  matter,  that  to  ventilate 
in  some  cas<'s  himdreils  ot  miles  of  passages  and  galleries,  perhaps 
at  a  depth  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  below' the 
surface,  can  be  no  such  easy  task,  especially  as  this  must  be  done 
w'ith  a  due  regard  to  economy.  It  this  were  not  attended  to,  the 
working  of  collieries  w'ould  often  have  to  be  abandoned.  In 
every  otlier  occupation  endangering  life,  in  practice,  a  compromise 
exists  between  a  due  n*gard  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the 
obtaining  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  from  the  capital  employed. 
The  employment  of  a  sixilor  or  a  fisherman  might  be  almost 
denuded  of  hazanl  by  unlimited  expense  ;  and  perhaps  the  silver 
of  Potosi  w'ould  disarm  the  most  fiery  mine  of  the  north  of  all 
its  terrors.  To  sink  an  unlimited  number  of  shafts  seems  easy 
to  the  speculative  philanthropist  ;  and  as  there  exists  an  idea,  in 
tlie  metropolis  at  le;ist,  that  coal-owners  derive  immense  profits, 
whereas  in  point  of  fact  nothing  is  more  difficult  in  the  generality 
of  c:ust‘s  than  to  obtain  fair  returns  for  the  capital  invested  in 
coal-mines,  blame  is  often  most  unworthily  ascribed  to  the  ])ro- 
prit*tors,and  schemes  are  suggested  w  hich  are  im])racticable,  since 
to  carry  them  out  would  entail  absolute  ruin.  The  interests  of 
the  coal-owners  are  clearly  involved  in  doing  everything  that  is 
reasonable  to  j^revent  those  tremendous  explosions  wdiich,  besides 
the  absolute  damage,  interrupt  so  seriously  the  w'orking  of  the 
mine.  Notwithstanding,  we  believe  that  the  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  siifety  of  the  Davy  lamj)  was  very  injurious  by  causing  too 
great  lu'glect  of  ventilation.  Thus,  in  the  Report  of  the  House 
ot  t\)mmons  for  1852,  it  is  truly  affirmed  that  ‘too  entire  a  reliance 
on  the  Daw  lamp  appeal's  to  have  led,  in  not  a  few  instances,  to 
the  neglect  of  ventilation.' 

The  mode  of  ventilation  generally  adopted  is  by  the  rarefication 
of  air  produced  by  furnaces.  Indejiendent  of  artificial  means, 
there  is  a  ventilation  in  mines  called  natural.  This  is  due  to 


the  increasing  heat  of  the  earth  in  descending.  This  natural 
lieat  rarefies  the  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  which  thus 
iKHxunes,  t‘.sj)eeially  in  winter,  lighter  than  the  atmosphere  at  the 
surfjice,  ;ind  asceiuls.  This  natural  ventilation,  however,  would 
<io  imt  little.  There  are  in  a  pit  at  least  tw’o  shafts,  although 
tliese  may  be  constructed  in  one  pit,  i.e.,  a  })it  may  be  divided 
l>y  ])artitions,  or  brattices,  as  they  are  termed,  into  tw’o  or  more 
dixisions.  At  the  bottom  ot  one  of  these  shafts  a  furnace  is  built, 
wIkkso  object  is  to  rarefy  the  air  which  ascends  in  the  shaft,  and 
w  liich,  ot  course,  cjuises  a  current  wdiich  draws  the  air  from  all  jiarts 
ot  the  pit.  ihis  shaft  is  termed  the  upcast.  The  current  of  air 
roiu  the  various  parts  ot  the  mine  causes  a  descending  current 
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of  cold  air  in  the  shaft  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  no  fur¬ 
nace.  This  shaft  is  therefore  termed  downcast  Of  the  nume¬ 
rous  contrivances  which  are  requisite  to  course  the  air  through 
the  galleries  and  recesses  of  a  coal-mine,  only  a  vague  idea  can 
bo  formed  by  the  general  reader.  To  simplify  this  systetn  of 
ventilation,  it  was  long  ago  proposed  to  bore  drifts  (it  the  higher 
portions  of  all  the  galleries  and  passages,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  itself,  from  its  levity,  would  find  a 
passage  to  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  form  a  number  of  natural 
u)x*asts,  which  would  cause  a  descent  from  the  air  to  till  the 
vacuum.  But  this  notion,  which  appeared  so  simple,  was  enter¬ 
tained  in  ignorance  of  the  complicated  composition  of  the  gas  of 
coal-mines,  and  of  the  law  of  diftusion  of  gases,  which  would 
render  the  ascent  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  much  slower  than 
was  supposed,  and  without  due  consideration  of  the  enormous 
expense. 

Jn  considering  the  subject  of  ventilation  in  further  refutation 
of  the  notion  that  a  perfect  ventilation  will  utterly  preclude  all 
chance  of  explosion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
impurities  of  the  air  of  coal-mines  tend  to  diminish  the  explosive 
]K)wer  of  mixtures  of  atmospheric  air  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 
Thus  it  is  stated  in  the  SSouth  Shields  lleport* : — 

‘One  part  of  carbonic  acid  will  destroy  the  intlaminahility  of  seven 
])arts  of  a  carburetted  hydrogen  explosive  mixture,  and  one  part  of 
nitrogen  six  ])arts  of  the  same  mixture  ;  and  that  in  an  extensive  mine 
of  lol)  to  200  men,  with  10  to  00  horses,  and  a  corresponding  number 
of  lights,  eac'h  man  alone,  in  respiration,  giving  oil*  every  minute 
twenty-six  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  mine,  in  addition 
to  the  free  nitrogen,  with  a  jiroportionate  increased  quantity  of  both 
these  products  from  horses  and  lights,  in  addition  to  the  immense 
amount  of  the  natural  carbonic  acid  g;is  of  the  mine ;  it  is  clearly 
evident  tluit  ;ill  these  anti-inflammable  products  will  diminish  consider¬ 
ably  the  explosive  ca})aeity  of  a  lengthened  column . These 

reasons  will  exj)lain  sulliciently  that  in  long  courses  it  is  a  vitiation, 
rather  than  a  dilution,  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  that  produces  the 

less  explosive  capacity  of  the  column . The  easy  destruction 

of  explosive  mixtun‘s  by  anti-inflammable  gases,  abundant,  or  easily 
and  inexpensively  produced  in  the  mines,  miglit,  in  many  situations 
.  .  .  be  elfectcd,  it  is  probable,  by  a  proper  application  of  skill  and 
ingenuity.’ 

After  the  introduction  of  the  furnace  system,  for  some  time 
the  air  wivs  only  coursed  round  the  outer  workings  of  the  mine, 
stopping  the  inner  workings,  so  as  to  preclude  them  from  a  projx^r 
supply.  Air.  Spedding,  of  Workington,  in  17h(),  first  coursed 
the  air  through  all  tlie  workings  of  the  mine.  He  did  this  by 
so  directing  the  current  of  air  by  doors  and  stoppings  as  to  turn  all 
the  juussages  into  one  vast  air  tul)e — a  labyrinth  of  circuitous  pipe, 
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f\s  it  woro,  tliroiij'li  wliicli  the  iiir  was  made  to  circulate  tlirou^fh 
many  miles  of  ]>assaj;es  from  the  mouth  of  the  downcast  to  the 
top  of  the  upcast.  Of  course,  in  such  a  long  progress,  the  current 
was  often  slow.  Two  great  improvements  were  invented  hy  the 
late  Mr.  Ihiddle,  of  Wallsend,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
which  may  he  almost  said,  as  far  as  the  great  principles  are  con¬ 
cerned,  to  have  perfected  the  furnace  system.  1st.  Instead  of 
pas.sing  the  whole  of  the  extracted  air  from  the  mine  right  over 
the  furnac(‘,  whereby,  of  course,  great  risk  of  explosion  occurred 
in  many  ca.ses,  he  caused  the  returns  from  the  foul  ])arts  of  the 
mine  to  enter  the  upcast  shafts,  by  what  is  termed  a  dumbdrift, 
at  a  height  considerably  above  tlie  furnace,  so  that  while  the 
current  frmn  the  furnace  carried  them  upwards,  they  did  not  come 
in  tlirect  contact  with  the  tire  ;  and  2nd,  partly  to  eftect  this,  and 
}»artly  to  shorten  th(‘  courses  of  air,  he  split,  by  various  partitions, 
the  pa.s.'<{\ges  of  the  mine  into  several  series  of  passages  between  the 
downcast  and  the  u])cast,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  instead  of  the 
mine  forming  one  tulu'  between  the  two  shafts,  it  became  several. 

By  the  furnace  system,  in  many  instances,  even  in  the  most 
coinplicat(‘d  minc.s,  vi‘rv  powerful  effects  are  produced.  Thus  a 
ditfereiice  of  temperature  of  no  less  than  lit)  Fahrenheit  has 
been  observed  bt'tween  the  air  in  the  upcast  and  that  of  the 
inttaior  of  the  mine,  and  the  current  produced  is  very  ])Owerful ; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  ihiddle,  the  average  velocity  of  the  current 
is  only  thrt‘e  or  four  feet  })er  second  ;  and,  as  the  exj)losive  gas 
often  rushes  out  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  per  second,  the 
ina<le<juacy  of  such  a  current  to  remove  it  may  be  conceived ; 
that  is  to  sav,  in  cases  where  the  rush  is  long  continued.  Some- 
tunes  the  ru.di  of  gas  is  such  as  no  extent  attainable  by  the 
furnace  system  could  remove,  so  as  to  prevent  the  risk  of  explosion. 

thir  space  does  not  admit  of  a  discussion  of  the  merits  or 
ilomeritsot  the  furnace  svstem  at  greater  length.  It  is  clear  that 
Its  range  must  have  a  limit.  The  air  cools  as  it  expands,  and 
at  length  will  accpiiro  a  density  similar  to  that  of  the  air  it 
encounters.  In  a  word,  the  presumed  insufficiency  of  the  furnace 
system  has  led  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Gurney  to  employ  the 
for  the  jnirpose  of  ventilation. 

Ibis  jilan  consists  in  forcing  high  jwessure  steam  through  jets 
]daccd  at  various  portions  of  the  upcast  shaft,  whereby  it  is 
alleged  that  a  much  more  powerful  current  can  be  forced  along 
the  u|x*ast  than  by  mere  turnaco  ventilation.  The  plan  is  to 
cau.se  a  (piantity  ot  jets  from  a  boiler  with  high  pres.sure  steam 
to  issue  in  the  shatt  .so  as  to  propel  the  air  before  them,  and 
cause  a  current.  \  cry  few  details  are  recpiisite  in  the  carrying 
plan  ;  all  that  is  essential  is  that  the  jets  should  be  in 
sutiicient  s’zo  and  number  lor  the  space  they  arc  placed  in. 
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Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Mather,  each  jet  should  not  operate  on  a 
column  of  air  larger  than  one-eighth  of  a  foot,  or  at  the  most  one- 
sixtli  foot  area,  or  the  jets  should  be  ])laced  about  a  foot  distance 
from  each  other.  The  conmiittee  for  1852  state  in  their  Re¬ 
port  : — 

‘  l*iTvious  to  ISIS,  when  ^Ir.  Forster  introduced  the  steam-jet  into 
tlie  Seaton  l)elaval  mine,  the  fire-damj)  was  constantly  seen  playing 
around  tlie  face  and  edges  of  the  goa\es  and  other  ])arts  of  the  work¬ 
ings  ;  since  that  ]H‘riod  the  mine  is  swe})t  so  clean  that  it  is  never  ob¬ 
served,  and  all  danger  of  explosion  is  removed  in  a  very  fiery  mine. 
The  increase  of  ventilation  is  from  5»bt)00  cubic  feet  per  minute  under 
the  furnace  system  to  S  1,000  under  the  steam-jet ;  and  to  double  that 
ipiantity,  which  Mr.  Forster  considers  sutHcient,  would,  he  says,  only 
require  the  apjilieation  of  some  extra  jets.’ 


According  to  Mr.  Mather,  the  highest  velocity  of  the  current 
produced  in  the  upcast  by  the  furnace  system  was  sev^enteen 
miles  an  hour ;  whereas,  by  the  steam-jet  a  velocity  of  twenty- 
three  miles  has  been  j>roduced.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  application  of  the  steam-jet  was  to  the  St.  Hilda 
])it,  near  South  Shields.  We  shall  let  him  tell  the  result  in  his 
own  words : — 


‘  lV*rhaps  the  most  striking  results  of  all  have  been  ])rodueed  by  the 
steam-jets  at  St.  Hilda’s  ])it,  South  Shields,  which  have  lately  been 
successfully  completed.  They  have  cleared  out  the  pit  where  no  other 
]>ower,  without  desperate  risk  and  enormous  cost,  couhl  have  done  it. 
lift  us  detail  these  results: — Depth  of  shaft,  about  S50  feet;  extensiv'e 
scries  of  old  workings,  at  least  in  passage  extent,  75  miles,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  1  FJ  millions  of  cubic  feet.  'I’his  mine  was  so  full  of  gas 
that  no  naked  light  was  allowed  to  approach  the  shaft.  Upon  the  8 1st 
of  December,  1S52,  as  a  man  was  carrying  a  shovel  of  burning  coals, 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  from  it  on  the  surface,  the  gas  from  the  jiit 
caught  lire  at  the  burning  coals,  and  in  a  mtus.s  of  ilann'  darted  into  the 
shaft,  forming  a  blazing  area  of  upwards  of  ninety-eight  feet.  It  thus 
blazed  for  four  hours,  darting  into  the  atmosphere  in  Haines  sometimes 
foity  feet  high,  burning  <lown  all  within  reach.  Had  it  descended  into 
the  mine  and  exploded  the  fourteen  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas,  it 
would  have  shook  a  portion  of  South  Shiehls  as  with  an  eartlniuake. 
Fortunately,  no  atmospheric  air  had  descended  into  the  workings  to 
form  one  of  the  most  tremendous  explosive  mixtures  in  the  world. 
Since  then  the  ])it  has  been  a  waste,  and  the  connexion  ma'le  between 
Hart  on  pit  and  St.  Hilda’s  enabled  the  gas  also  to  escape  into  the 
workings  of  the  former,  which  once  or  twice  threatened  to  blast  at  the 
furnace  there.  On  one  occasion  they  were  obliged  to  }>ut  out  the 
furnace.’ 


Under  tbe.se  circumstances,  the  action  of  the  steam-jet  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  draw'  the  gas  out  of  the  mine.  Sixteen  jets  were  erected 
at  the  top  of  the  upca.st  shaft,  of  a  quarter  and  three-eighth.s 
of  an  inch  diameter,  each  surrounded  by  an  iron  cylinder  eleven 
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inches  in  diameter,  and  six  ieet  high.  Changes  from  time  to 
time  were  made  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  jets  ;  and  on 
the  2 1st  of  June,  the  mine  was  completely  clean.  So  satisfied 
were  the  committee  of  lSo2  of  the  superiority  of  the  steam-jet 
systtMu  of  ventilation,  that  they  did  not  hesitiite  to  express  their 
opinion  in  its  favour,  almost  in  Jis  strong  terms  as  their  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  insecurity  of  the  Davy  lamp.  But  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  made  since  then,  and  stated  before  the  committee  ot  last 
session,  have  thrown  doubt  upon  this  superiority.  An  elaborate 
pa|H‘r  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  is  printed  in  the 
Ke|)ort  of  the  Committee.  We  have  not  room  to  quote  his 
experiments  ;  but  the  conclusions  are,  that  neither  as  a  substitute 
for  furnace  ventilation,  nor  as  an  auxiliary  mode,  is  the  steam-jet 
available  ;  and  that  the  good  etfects  ascribed  to  the  steam-jet 
were  really  due  to  the  extra  furnaces  thus  employed.  Mr.  Woutl, 
we  presume,  considers  such  a  case  as  that  of  St.  Hilda  altogether 
exceptional.  Mr.  Mather,  in  the  work  before  us,  points  out  seve¬ 
ral  ilefects,  as  he  considers,  in  the  mode  in  wdiich  Mr.  Wood’s 


experiments  were  performed  ;  and  the  whole  question  w  ill  doubt¬ 
less  be  thoroughly  sifted  in  the  committee  at  present  sitting. 

The  ventilation  of  coal  mines,  then,  does  not  |)resent  that 
simplicity  which  the  writer  in  the  ‘  Times'  deems  to  exist.  It  is 
a  complicated  ])roblem;  and  the  owners  of  coal  mines  and  their 


t‘ngineers  should  not  be  rashly  taxed  with  undue  neglect  of  the 
interests  of  their  workmen,  because  they  cannot  at  once  succeed 
in  so  difficult  a  task.  In  the  ])resent  state  of  the  question,  it  is 
not  easy  to  suggest  legislative  remedies  for  the  accidents  which 


occur  in  coal  mines.  W  e  should  be  inclined  to  recommend 


principally,  the  appointment  of  additional  government  ins])ec- 
tors;  for  at  present  it  is  almost  impossible  for  these  gentlemen  to 
insjH'ct  all  the  mines  under  their  charge;  and  to  assist  in  every 
way  the  establishment  of  local  institutions  for  teaching  practical 
science;  in  which,  of  course,  the  sciences  connected  with  mining 
wouhl  form  a  principal  part.  The  difi’usion  of  knowledge  of  this 
kind  among  workmen  as  well  as  their  superiors,  and  a  systematic 
inspection  ot  mines  on  the  part  of  the  government  inspectors, 
who  would  act  upon  information  received  with  regard  to  the  state 
ot  mines,  would,  it  ap[H‘ars  to  us,  in  time  reach  the  removable 
evils.  'J  he  interests  ot  the  workmen  would  quicken  their  vigi¬ 
lance,  ami  in  case  ot  any  retusal  on  the  part  of  owmers  and  their 
agents  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  inspectors,  a  heavy 
res])onsibility  should  be  made  to  rest  upon  them. 

Ut  the  works  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  South 
Shields  Ke|K>rt,  and  his  (►wn  work,  reflect  infinite  credit  oii’^lr. 
Mather.  Iho  former  work — more  complete  than  most  ]>ar- 
haineutary  re|X)rts— contains  the  labours  of  himself  and  some 
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private  gentlemen  who  devoted  themselves  for  years  to  the 
investiiration  of  accidents  in  coal  mines  from  a  simple  sentiment 
of  philanthro]>v.  Both  as  secretary  to  that  committee,  and  in 
other  lahoni-s  connected  with  the  subject,  that  has  been  the  sole 
motive  of  .Mr.  Mather. 


Art.  VI. —  Travels  on  the  Shores  of  the  lialtic.  Extended  to  Jroseoic. 

By  S.  S.  Hill.  12nio.  pp.  200.  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  A  Co. 

The  a})pearance  of  this  volume  is  oj^portune.  The  matter  of 
which  it  consists  formed  the  early  ]>ortion  of  a  naiTative  of  which 
the  suhse(piont  chapters  have  alrt^ady  appeared  in  a  separate 
form.  At  the  time  when  ^Ir.  Hill  publi.shed  his  ‘Travels  in 
Siberia/  little  interest  attached  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
lialtic  Sea.  The  case,  however,  is  now  ditferent.  The  presence 
of  ail  Aimlo* French  tleet  in  tho.se  waters  has  directed  the  atten 

o 

tion  of  our  countrymen  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Finland;  and  ^Ir.  Hill  has  been  encouraged  by  this  fact  to  put 
out  the  ])resent  volume.  Its  texture  is  so  slight,  the  fresh  infor¬ 
mation  it  communicates  is  so  scanty,  and  the  ob.servations  inter- 
sper.sed  are  .so  hasty  and  superficial,  that  the  work  would  scarcely 
have  commanded  attention  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstance 
we  have  referii'd  to.  In  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  however, 
we  are  glad  to  receive  the  report  of  any  honest  traveller.  Works 
which  mmht  otherwise  have  been  overlooked  are  now  rejrarded 
with  interest.  We  want  to  know  all  that  can  be  learnt  respecting 
the  kingdoms  bordering  on  the  seat  of  the  war.  Sooner  or  later 
they  must  be  involvi'd  in  the  struggle,  and  it  is  therefore  of 
importance  to  obtain  credible  information  re.specting  them,  so  as 
to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  their  future  course.  Mr.  HiUs 
weak  was  written  prior  to  the  breaking-out  of  the  war,  and  it  has 
the  advantage,  tlierefore,  of  being  free  from  the  jirejudices  to 
which  that  event  has  given  rise.  Tiiis  is  indeed  partially  counter¬ 
balanced  by  tlie  sym])athy  it  evinces  with  the  undue  estimation  of 
llussian  resources  which  recently  ]»revailed  throughout  Europe. 
The  tone  of  the  work  is  dispassionate,  and  the  testimony  it  yields 
is  not  wholly  discreditable  to  our  opponent. 

The  author  appears  to  have  intentionally  concealed  the  time  of 
his  travels.  We  wish  he  had  been  more  explicit  on  this  point. 
From  incidental  pas.sages  we  infer  that  it  is  some  years  .since 
he  visited  the  regions  described.  It  is  due  to  him  to  remark 
that  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  research  or  philosophy.  In  this 
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rcsj)«‘ct  Ills  volume  contrasts  pleasingly  with  those  of  many  of  his 
ennttunpuraries.  Wliat  he  saw,  he  reconls,  hut  his  chapters  need 
the  stimulus  su]t])lied  i»y  passing  events,  in  order  that  they  should 
ohtain  general  attention.  ‘To  convey,'  he  modestly  says,  ‘any¬ 
thing  more  than  tlie  impressions  of  a  summer  tourist,  concerning 
pei^ons  and  things  as  they  passed  before  his  eyes,  oj)en  only  upon 
what  ainuscil  him  hy  its  novelty,  or  excited  his  interest  as  charac¬ 
teristic  (d  tin*  customs,  and  manners,  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the 
]K‘ople  among  whom  he  w:is  travelling,  this  volume  has  no  pre¬ 
tensions.' 

We  shall  say  little  respecting  the  earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Hill’s 
narrative,  as  it  ]>ertains  to  countries  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar,  (*r  to  which  no  special  interest  attaches  at  the  pre.sent 
moment.  We  are  glad  to  he  assured  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Copenhagen  do  not  retain  those  feelings  of  bitter  hostility  towards 
our  country  which  some  ptus.sages  in  our  former  intercourse  are 
adapt (  d  to  (‘Ugender.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Hill  ex])ressed  to 
sev(‘ral  intelligent  Danes  his  gratification  at  this  fact,  and  was 
a.ss\ired  that  the  impression  ]>revalent  amongst  us  was  wdiolly 
unfoundeii,  ‘  and  such  only  as  could  be  entertained  by  anyone 
who  was  very  slightly  ac(|uaintcd  with  their  countrymen  gene¬ 
rally.'  'fhe  English  language  he  found  to  be  an  indispensable 
])art  of  a  genteel  Danish  education,  and  our  history  and  general 
literature  to  be  extensivelv  studied.  Passing  from  Denmark 
and  Swedt  n  we  come  to  Fiidand,  of  which  several  notices  are 


givt'ii,  that  ])ossess  at  the  ])resent  moment  considerable  interest. 
Approaching  Abo,  the  ancient  capital,  the  vessel  threaded  a  ser- 
])entine  ami  intricate  )»assag(‘,  ‘  forming  an  archipelago,  extending 
ti(un  the  Aland  group  to  the  continental  shore.'  The  sea  was 
studded  with  islands  of  all  forms  and  dimensions,  and  the  general 


im]wcssion  conveyed  is 
ri(‘nccd  mariner. 


that  of  extreme  danger  to  an  inexpe- 


‘  The  hills  of  Kinlanil,’  says  our  author,  ‘  arc  not  of  any  considerable 
elovatii>u.  except  tlu‘  range  iu  the  northern  region,  called  the  Alauselk 
mountains,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  hetweeii  three  and  four  thousand 
lt*et  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Neither  the  climate,  necessarily  severe 
in  these  latitudes,  nor  the  dense  fogs  which  prevail  in  spring  and 
autumn,  have  ]»n‘vented  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  in  the  southern 
districts,  the  valleys  produce  rye  and  oats,  and  excellent  llax,and  some 
hemp;  and  throughout  the  country  there  is  much  pa.sture-land  upon 
which  is  raised  sutlicieut  food  for  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  riches  ot  Finland  lie  rather  in  her  mineral  productions,  her 
natural  lorests,  and  her  fisheries,  than  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  These 
resources  have  enabled  the  inhabitants,  dc})rived  of  so  many  of  the 
advantages  ot  the  people  ot  more  favoured  climates,  to  engage  in  com- 
mepy,  through  the  means  of  which  they  have  attained  a  degree  ot 
civilization  beyond  that  usually  found  in  countries  so  disadvantagcously 
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sitiiatod  for  im]>rovemcnt  and  procuress.  Tlieir  fisheries  indeed  supply 
tliem  with  an  artiele  of  food  in  such  abundance,  as  to  render  them 
almost  independent  of  climate  and  soil. 

‘  'fhe  Finns  seem  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Teutonic  and  Scla¬ 
vonic  races,  either  in  lan^mu^e,  feature,  or  character.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  middle  size,  and  rolmst,  with  light  hair  and  grey  eyes,  and  a 
very  little  beard.  Nevertheless,  the  inhaliitants  of  the  coasts  of  the 
gulf  of  Rothnia  are  found  mingled  with  the  Swi‘dish  race,  whose  man¬ 
ners  and  dress,  and  even  language  to  some  extent,  they  have  adopted, 
while  those  of  the  op]>osite  extremity  of  the  country  equally  partake 
of  the  corresponding  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Russian  race. 

‘  It  is  said  that  the  pure  native  race  of  Finland  possess  a  remarkahle 
genius  for  ])Ot‘try,  that  this  is  almost  universal  with  them,  and  that 
much  oral  jHietrv  of  aneient  date  is  still  extant  throughout  the  land. 
If  this  be  really  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  Macphersoii  has  not 
yet  ap])eared  among  them. 

‘  Though  Finland  is  now  a  Russian  ])rovince,  still  the  country  retains 
in  its  internal  allairs  its  ancient  form  of  government,  of  a  diet  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  chamhers  clivised  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Sweden, 
with  also  its  established  code  of  laws,  and  proper  judicial  system. 
Kven  the  regular  taxes  are  still  imposed  by  the  diet. 

‘  T'here  are  no  serfs  among  the  Finns ;  and  the  people  are  without 
that  elassilication  generally  which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the 
institutions  of  their  present  masters.  They  were  jiagans  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  eentury,  at  which  epoch  they  were  eompiered  by 
the  Swi‘des,  from  whom  they  received  the  Christian  religion,  and,  with 
the  (‘xeejition  of  those  ])ortions  of  them  that  are  mingled  with  tho 
Russians  and  have  embraced  the  Russian  chiu’eh  they  arc  all 
Lutherans.’ — pp.  lOS-1 10. 


Tho  town  of  Abo  formerly  contained  about  18,000  inliabitants, 
but  its  piqmlation  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  number. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  tolerably  uniform,  but  there  is  little  to 
arrest  the  attention  or  minister  to  the  ])leasure  of  a  visitor.. 
Leaving  Abo,  our  a\ithor  navigated  the  Ciulf  of  Finland,  the  north 
side  of  which  is  studded  with  Russian  fortifications.  Approaching; 
the  town  of  Helsingfors,  he  notices  the  Russian  stylo  of  the 
buildings,  as  well  as  a  series  of  .strong  forts  defending  the 
ap]>roacii.  Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  behind  these- 
forts  tb('  Russian  men-of-war  now  elude  the  Anglo-Frencli  tleet, 
and  will  not  be  displeased  with  the  following  brief  account  of 
the  defences  to  which  they  trust: — 

‘ 'Fhe  town  of  Helsingfors  is  built  upon  a  peninsula,  or  promontory, 
aVid  more  immetliattly  defended  by  the  two  forts  of  Rraherg  and 
ririeab»>urg,  ])laeed  on  the  main  land  within  the  ])ort,  which  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  ;ulmitting  sixty  or  seventy  line-of-hattle  ships,  all  riding 
at  anchor  under  the  cover  of  these  forts.  The  proper  strength  of  tho 
]>la^*e,  however,  lii‘s  in  the  magnitude  of  its  outer  defensive  work.*?, 
which  are  of  the  most  formidable  descrij»tion,  and  go  under  the  general 
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tonn  (»f  the  fortresses  of  Sveal>or^.  They  occupy  no  less  than  seven 
islands,  several  of  which  are  unitt‘tl  hy  bridal's.  Ciiseinates  apj)ear  to 
Ik*  formed  in  them  for  no  less  than  CCkK)  or  <000  small  arms  j  and  the 
united  fortri*ssi‘s  are  said  to  mount  8CK)  cannon,  and  to  possess  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  rj.iHH)  men.  Some  of  tlu*se  formidable  works  are  formed  ]»y 
cutting  and  fashioninix  the  s(did  roek  ;  and  there  are  magazines,  arsenals, 
and  barracks  Indh  upon  one  of  these  islands  and  ujum  the  mainland. 
There  are  even  doc-ks  u]K)n  the  same  ton^ie  of  land  upon  which  the 
town  stands,  that  have  lu'cn  ]»artly  cut  out  of  the  solid  roek. 

‘On  the  morning  after  landing,  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour  to  make 
a  little  survey  of  tlu*  town.  This  new  seat  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  of  Finland,  presents  a  n  inarkahle  instance  of  enerpfy  and  ])rop*ess. 
'J'hirty  years  a^o  it  was  a  mere  lishin^  village ;  but  on  account  of  the 
advantap*s  of  its  position,  it  wascliosen  for  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  ])n)vince;  and.  already,  it  ])ossesses  all  the  public  buildings  and 
institutions  which  usually  characterize  and  embellish  the  caj)ital  of  a 
p*eat  province.  Its  ])opulation  amounts  to  about  12,U00  souls.’ — 
pp.  lit,  115. 


Sailing  thence  to  Cronstadt  they  shot  rapidly  by  the  outer 
batteries  which  guard  the  entmnee  of  the  port,  and  ‘by  a  narrow 
channel  enter  the  broiul  sheet  of  inland  water,  which  forms  the 
Iwisin  of  the  river  Neva,  or  bay  of  Cronstadt,  and  at  the  n])]»er 
extremity  of  which  is  seateil  the  modern  cajdtal  of  the  llussiaii 
empire.'  The  examination  to  which  they  were  now  subjected 
was  iiKpiisitive  and  severe,  so  far  at  least  as  the  commercial 
voyagers  were  concerned.  ‘  After  a  close  examination  of  several 
of  the  travellei's  indiscriminately,  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  happened  to  lx*  written  on  the  list  that  had  been  handed 
in  by  the  captain,  my  turn  anived.  Only  two  questions,  how¬ 
ever,  wi‘n‘  jmt  to  me.  1  w’as  first  asked  what  were  my  objects 
in  visiting  lliissiiu  To  which  1  replied  in  the  words  of  my 
])a.ss]»ort,  “tor  health  and  amusement;"  and  the  answer  seemed 
to  be  siitisfactorv’.  1  was  then  asked  whether  I  had  brought 
iuiy  introductory  letters  to  St.  Petersburgh.  To  which  (]ues- 
tion  1  repli»*d,  by  throwing  several  that  I  held  in  my  hand 
dow’n  u])ou  the  table.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  olhcials,  after 
taking  tln'in  uj),  handed  them  to  the  chief  inquisitor,  who,  I 
believe,  Cv»]»ied  the  address  of  but  one  only.  They  were  then 
returiu'd  to  me;  and  I  was  permitted  to  retire,  without  further 
question,  to  the  deck  ot  the  ship,  leaving  my  passport  in  the  safe 
custody  into  which  it  had  fallen.' 

Mr.  Hill  availed  himself  ot  the  introductions  he  had  brought  to 
obtain  an  in.sight  into  the  fortress  of  Cronstadt;  and  as  consider¬ 
able  interest  now  attaches  to  this  place,  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
freely  of  his  report.  Cronstadt,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is 
an  island,  and  our  author  proceeded  thither  by  a  small  steamer, 
IN  Inch  made  the  passage  in  less  than  two  hours: — 
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ti.o  ,r,„ 

I.u..vl.ant.s’  harL;;,  ’*  "e  rc.ac.lu.d  tl.o 

throu-li  till*  shi,,,,i„^r  to  the  duav  aJid  lV‘ti  V' ''“"■‘‘'I 

i-  pon  inomitiii^r  this  bulwai  k  of'  fli »  f  ^ 

a  hroail  rampart  construeted  of  I^""  ^  i*^  ^**^*^’  "  '‘Poi'* 

lonoin,.  as  nls.essary  ^  ,£1  ll.^t  the 

US  till*  ^iiijs  with  whic‘li  if  i  *  i  ^  t-  i  r  of  the  restless  waves 

onemy-;  ,leet!  lorm  against  any  attack  from  an’ 

-i  '‘i' -f  <i»t  i. 

ramparts.  ^I'he  i*slaml  ifmOr  or  other  of  these 

IIh*  simthern  ami  northern  shoivl*  of  "hriav^Il' 

SIX  miles  ttom  the  shores  of  Civ,.);.  /c''  ^  ***  ‘‘‘''‘’wt 

■rom  those  of  Jngria  on  the  sm  thern  r‘  “>*<1  four 

l^-»Ldh.  hutdo..s,mt  aver.r'^ n^e  t T  ;.  V 

■.•™ly  pandlel  to  the  coasts  on  either  side  oiV't'. 

lortivsses  and  hasins,  is  situated  at  its  so.tf  I  ’  ‘  * 

originally  no  more  than  a  loose  bid  of  sS  «’**« 

ma.<.<es  oi  irranite  rock,  sudi  as  are  fonml  *  J^jonuss,  strewed  witli 
tlx'i  e  IS  niueh  lloatiiig  ice  which  S  ,  Vo 

'>tlu*r,  been  the  mean^  bv\  1  q  ttv  t  r*  «>• 

coasts  where  the  granite  clifls  are  eJ  lose.f ?'''<•  T‘“ 
tune  sever  the  masses  from  the  solii’l  rook.  "  ^ 

'yitli  a  fine  flourisliing  seaport  town 

or  what  ,s  there  that  is  worthy  of  t*ini  ^^'“'',  ='’  1 V'"  ; 

liad  not  Its  origin  with  IVter  whose  snV  ‘'‘V'V"/*"**  ^“'I'ire  that 
almost  without  exception  all  ’that  this  ."“'ocd  have  conijilcteil 

‘l-.v  l>ave  at  the  .anie  time  co  HinulTtr  "I'l"  -'“'“'-‘cod. 
iinssia  into  the  family  of  liuro,K.an  iia  ol  ““'•oJuced 

Notwithstanding  the  bre-i.I  h  ,.r  ‘n 
north  side  of  the  island  is  tol  b  11  of  weks  Tn  I  f  ““ 

intricate  and  ^^allow, 

this  course, ’wldr'w’  sb.oTlji't'h;  Cti'’’'’  ' 

•ippcar  the  same  shoals  and  rocks-  b„t  the  1  1  *’T!  «>‘'o 

l  .V  the  south-east  point  of  the  islind  th  - 

;-P  cuough  to  admit  the  largest  sliips  as  filr  as'^^btin  ^hLS/;: 

^taf  S  the  island  of  Cron- 

feouth  channel,  1‘rom  which  h  ivi»  *  ^'^draiice  to  the  hay  hv  tho 
-do.l  by  till*  imtuml  posltir:" tlmTr 
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cliunncls,  its  position  has  afl'onled  sites  for  many  stronc:  forts,  of  whidi 
no  less  than  six  have  lH*en  ereeted  npon  shoals,  sand  banks,  and  rocks 
Ivin^  even  with,  or  1k*1ow,  the  surlaec  of  the  water,  and  within  the 
(TOSS  lire  from  which  every  vessel  of  any  considerable  burden  must 

JUISS. 

‘  From  the  mole  npon  whieh  we  are  now  standinpr,  all  the  fortresses 
which  defend  the  approaches  to  the  Neva  are  under  our  view.  At  this 
]H)int  Fort  Menzikotf  rises  above  the  barrier  against  the  sea,  with  four 
tiers  and  11  guns,  whieh  can  rake  the  channel  by  which  every  vessel 
must  aj)proiu-h.  Immediately  opposite  this,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
channel,  rises  the  gr(‘at  fort  of  CVonslott,  formed  of  granite  and  timber, 
from  a  small  island  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoals  stretching  out  IVom 
the  shore  on  this  side,  and  mounting  5G  guns  in  casemates  and  32  in 
iarhette  (uncovered) . 

‘  I’lie  next  fort,  west  of  the  bay,  is  that  of  Peter  the  First,  which  is 
seen  rising  out  of  th(‘  water  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Cronslott, 
and  is  built  wholly  of  granite,  and  mounts  2S  guns  in  casemates  and 
T)!)  in  hdvhette.  Hevond  this,  in  the  same  manner,  rises  Fort  Alex- 
ainltT,  also  of  granite  and  easemated,  with  lour  tiers,  and  11 G  guns; 
and  yet  furtluT  west,  is  Fort  Constantine,  of  25  guns  in  a  single  tier. 
'Phe  sixth  fort  is  that  of  Uisbank,  built  of  granite  and  timber,  and 
rising  upon  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  and,  though  y'ct  unlinishcd, 
intended  to  mount  GO  guns  in  two  tiers. 

*  On  the  west  side,  the  town  is  defended  by  ramparts  and  a  deep 
diteh,  and  on  the  north  by  ramparts  and  bastions  and  twelve  batteries, 
and  at  the  north-east  point  where  the  pier  projects,  l)v  sixteen  guns  in 
caseinates.  ( )n  tlu'  east,  where  there  is  but  three  feet  of  water  within 
guns’  range,  there  are  rain]>arts,  but  no  batteries. 

‘  'Phe  island  itself  is  defended  by  a  fort  called  Fort  Peter,  and  by 
two  batteries,  all  upon  the  south  side,  in  the  rear  of  the  forts  which 
guanl  the  channel,  and  by  Fort  Alexander  upon  the  north  side,  and  by 
redoubts  and  lines  near  its  extremity.’ — pp.  175-1 7S. 

As  the  water  between  St.  Petensburgh  and  Cronstadt  is  shallow, 
a  singular  device  is  employed  to  Goat  the  men-of-w’ar  constructed 
at  the  tonner  ]dace  down  to  the  latter.  This  device  consists  of  an 
enormous  Irame  called  vcrhlnld  (camel),  wdiicb  is  sunk  in  the 
diX'k  containing  the  newly  launched  ship.  The  ship  is  then  run 
into  this  frame,  which  is  afti'rwards  closed  up  and  pumped  dry*. 
As  the  water  is  thrown  out  the  enormous  frame  lifts  up  the  shij), 
until  its  draught  is  snthciently  diminished  to  allow  of  its  being 
transported  to  Cronstadt,  where  it  is  equipped.  The  town 
consists  ot  two  parts,  one  containing  the  otlices  connected  with 
the  admiralty,  and  the  other  properly  commercial.  The  popula¬ 
tion  during  the  six  months  that  the  harbor  is  closed,  does 
not  exceed  10,000,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  when 
commerce  is  active  it  is  computed  at  30,000,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison  and  the  seamen  atloat. 

Some  time  was  of  course  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
lions  of  bt.  1  etersburgh,  but  there  is  little  novelty  in  the  informa- 
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tion  ^iven.  The  following  is  amongst  the  most  notable  of  our 
author’s  records : — 

‘  The  first  thinic  that  strikes  the  stranger,  after  his  eye  has  dwelt 
for  some  time  niioii  the  prospect  before  him,  is  the  display  of  paintings 
susiKMuled  from  the  walls  of  the  houses,  or  covering  almost  evtp' 
shutter,  from  the  ground  tloor,  sometimes,  even  to  the  highest 
incut  of  the  buildings ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  paucity  ot  writing, 
to  indicate  the  trades  and  ])rofessions  of  the  citizens.  Jhese  jiaintings 
are,  perhaps,  the  first  of  the  traits  of  the  eharaeter  and  customs  ot  the 
middle  ages  surviving  in  Western  Kurope,  which  the  traveller  >\  ill 
observe  iii  Ihissia,  and  of  which  the  barber’s  pole  seems  the  last  relic  in 
this  wav  left  among  ourselves.  Thus,  here,  as  well  as  iii  other  ^ 

the  toNui,  the  trades  and  avoeatiims  of  the  tenants  ot  the  dillerent 
annartcmcufsoi'ihii  buildings  are  signifieantly  indicated  hy  these  signs. 
Instead  of  disfiguring  the  fronts  of  the  houses  by  large  how-wiiulows 
for  the  exhibition  of  tbe  tradesmen’s  wares,  as  in  our  great  thorough¬ 
fares,  almost  everv  article  for  sale,  even  upon  the  ground  tloor,  is 
represented  in  these  indicative  paintings.  If,  for  instance,  we  would 
purchase  groceries,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  shijuld  be  so  learned  as 
to  read  the  Uussian  eipiivalent  for  onr  term  to  guide  us  ;  we  have  only 
to  look  out  for  a  sign,  and  we  shall  not  search  long  before  we  tinil  a 
j)ieture  with  tea-ehests  and  sugar-hogsheads,  very  likely  aceompanied 
bv  amusing  drawings  reprt*senting  tlie  jiroduetion  ot  their  contents, 
from  the  negro  grinding  the  cane,  and  the  Chinese  rolling  the  tea- 
leaves,  till  they  severally  become  articles  of  commerce  in  retail  ;  and 
even  up  to  the  shopman  vending  them  trom  behind  the  counter  \v  ithiii. 
If  we  wish  to  buv  shoes,  we  have  but  to  look  about  till  we  see  the 
]>ainting  of  some  aproned  artisan,  probably  a  story  or  two  high,  busily 
at  work  with  the  awl,  w’hile  another  is  represented  in  the  act  ol  tr\ing 
on.  If  we  w'ant  a  cup  ot  cotlee  or  tea,  we  soon  lind  a  shutter ciowded 
with  the  representation  of  cotVee-pots,  tea-pots,  ami  cups  and  saucers, 
and  have  only  to  enter,  to  be  served  with  some  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
of  tea  espeenilly.  If  we  desire  to  refresh  ourselves  with  a  glass  of 
wine,  a  ih»zi*n  painted  bottles  meet  our  eye  in  a  moment;  and  we  see 
w  aiters  pouring  out  the  generous  beverage,  and  bibblers  holding  up  the 
sparkling  glass  to  search  for  the  insect’s  wing,  which  certain  bans 
vivdufs  among  us  art*  so  delighted  to  discover.  A  Ijondon  alderman, 
imleed,  could  not  walk  up  the  Xevski  l*ei*spective,  witlnmt  discovering 
as  many  indicatitms  of  good  substitutes  for  turtle,  if  not  of  the  shelled 
amphibious  animal  itself,  as  might  reconcile  him  to  any  reasonable  term 
of  banishment  Irom  the  table  t)l  the  l^ord  ^layor.  Horses,  carriages, 
etpiipages  of  every  kind  figure  hen* ;  in  shoil,  everything  for  sale  or 
bin*,  from  a  pin  to  a  column  oi  marble,  or  trom  a  go-cart  to  anctpiipage 
tit  for  an  emperor  ;  and,  tor  all  which,  indei‘d,  1  telt  (juite  as  gratclul, 
during  mv  stav  in  the  Hussian  capital,  as  every  sim]>lc  peasant  must 
be,  that  tVom  iiis  cloddy  occupation,  tinds  his  way  to  the  metropolis  of 
his  country.  .More  than  once,  indee<l,  when  unattended  by  a  cicerone, 
1  had  to  draw  the  trad**sman  trom  behind  his  counter  to  point  out  the 
article  1  was  in  want  of,  from  among  the  many  that  were  ujiouhis  sign; 
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and  it  may  ho  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  Russian  artists,  that  miicli 
mt>re  raivlv  than  mi^ht  he  exju'cted  is  a  |>uintin"  mistaken  hy  the 
]»asseni^t  r  lijr  the  representation  ol  any  other  thin"  than  that  lor  which 
it  is  intended  ;  at  least,  only  one  instance  came  within  my  experience. 
X^pon  this  occasion,  I  was  in  company  with  a  friend,  and  whicn  we  had 
pointed  out  to  the  shopman  what  we  thought  represented  a  i)air  of 
gloves,  he  pres<'nted  us  with  a  pair  of  breeches.  Hut  the  mistake  was 
easily  corrected ;  for  such  is  the  disceniment  natural  to  all  who  j)rotit 
hy  tiicir  intclli"ence,  that  we  had  only  to  thnist  our  hands  instead  of 
our  lej^s  into  the  hreeches,  and  we  were  understood  in  a  moment.* — 
pp.  ldO-132. 

^fr.  Hills  o])port unities  of  c.xaininlng  the  society  of  the 
Russian  ca])ital  were  not  great,  and  being  chiedy  confined  to  the 
foreign  residents,  did  not,  of  course,  atford  subjects  for  extensive 
observation.  The  only  conversation  which  he  records  is  singularly 
indicative  of  the  ]»ulicy  which  has  at  length  arrayed  the  powers 
of  Westi  rn  Europe  against  the  Czar.  Having,  in  a  conversation 
with  a  ‘  native  merchant  of  the  first  reputation,'  referred  to  St. 
IVtersburgh  as  the  capital,  he  was  told,  that  neither  Petersburgh 
nor  Moscow  was  the  cajutal  of  Russia;  atul  on  asking  where 
then  the  capital  was,  and  what  might  be  its  name,  he  was  in- 
formeii,  ‘  with  the  contidence,'  he  says,  ‘of  an  advancing  general 
after  vi 
been  tl 

only,  but  also  of  the  commercial  class.  How  far  the  expectixtion 
will  be  realized  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have  no  great  faith  in 
the  jx'rmanent  maintenance  of  the.  unity  of  the  Turkish  enijure; 
but  the  signs  of  the  times  just  noxv  are  not  favorable  to  the 
ambitious  policy  of  Russia. 

Prom  St.  Petersburgh,  Mr.  Hill  proceeded  to  ^loscow,  a 
tlistance  of  about  doO  mile.s.  ‘  Nothing,'  he  tells  us, ‘can  present 
a  greater  contrast  than  the  scenes  we  were  leaving  ami  those 
that  were  now  before  us — between  the  interior  of  the  Russian 
ca])ilal  and  the  gloomy  moniss  by  which  the  showy  city  is  nearly 
surroundoil.’  Many  ot  our  readers  will  probably  be  sur})ri.scd  at 
the  following : — 


*tory  :  “  Our  capital  is  Constantinople."  Such  has  long 
e  impression  of  the  Russian  people  ;  not  of  the  military 


^  *  Everything  is  full  of  religion  in  some  fonn  or  other  in  Moscow. 
Even  in  the  m<»st  ordinary  stret't  seenes,  you  have  eontinuallv  Ind’orc 
your  eyes  the  acts  ot  reverence  or  worship  pai«l  by  the  j)coj)le  to  some 
symlnd  ot  their  taith  that  they  ]>ass  by.  Eh’crv  Aloscovite  uncon- 
taininated  or  unchangetl  by  his  intercourse  with  foreigiuTs,  dotls  his- 
hut  and  crosses  himself  Indore  every  church,  cathedral,  chaped,  altar,  or 
picture  ot  any  saint  which  he  p;isses.  and  makes  some  additional  sign  ol 
rt'Ven'uee,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  zeal,  or  the  amount  of  res])cct 
^hich  he  entertains  tor  the  particular  saint  to  which  the  church  or 
altai  is  deilicated,  or  which  the  ]»icture  represents.  Thus,  after  the 
orv  uuuy  it'v  erv'nce  ot  removing  the  hat,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
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cross,  where  tliero  is  somethin"  to  exeite  a  little  more  than  common 
respect,  tlie  party  turns  towards  the  ohjeet  of  his  sentiment  and  hows; 
or,  if  his  zeal  should  exceed  the  ordinary  decree,  the  knee  is  also  hent. 
Ihit  where  there  is  anythin"  in  the  ohjeet  of  reverence  to  excite  still 
"i*i‘ater  respect,  the  cimlest  will  bend  the  knee,  and  the  more  devout 
drop  down  on  both  knees,  and  say  a  prayer,  and  alterwai’ds  kiss  the 
"round. 

‘  Very  often  persons  are  seen  performin"  those  acts  of  devotion  where 
there  is  no  ehureh  to  Ih*  seen,  and  no  object  visi])le  that  mi"ht  l>o 


suj>postHl  to  be  the  cause  of  their  pious  exercises.  This,  however,  is 
usuallv'  done  in  reverence  to  some  eHun*h  shut  out  from  the  view,  or 


to  some  s;iered  sjH)t  of  "round,  where  an  altar  has  at  some  time  stood. 
For  the  ^'ound,  wherever  it  may  be,  wl\ert‘  there  has  once  l>een  an 
altar  upt)n  which  the  host  luis  rested,  is  for  ever  holy,  and  is,  whether 
sevn  or  unseen,  always  kept  within  an  enclosure,  and  never  sutfered  to 
be  built  upon  or  tilled.’ — pp.  2  to,  2  tO. 


Wo  are  sorry  to  tiiul,  that  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
tow’iis  of  Russia,  inebriety  prevails  to  a  lamentable  extent.  The 
inferior  cliv^ses  indulge  in  this  ruinous  habit  at  all  times,  and  even 
on  occasions  when  our  countrymen  cautiously  guard  against  it. 
The  Russian  drunkard,  however,  Mr.  Hill  informs  us,  ‘is  the 
lK‘st-natured  fellow  in  the  world,  and  sometimes  so  droll  that  it 
is  impossible  to  entertain  the  same  disgust  which  we  feel  for 
those  whose  (piam‘ls  or  noises  disturb  us.' 

‘The  day,’  says  ^Ir.  Hill,  ‘  1  visited  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ikisil,  four 
drunken  fellows  were  rolling  about  l>ef(>re  the  church,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  one  woman,  who,  jiulging  from  her  actions,  appeared  to  bo 
trying  to  persuade  them  to  roll  towards  their  homes.  The  drunkiU’ds, 
however,  preferred  making  an  attempt  to  enter  tire  church ;  but  not 
bring  able  to  mount  the  steps  which  letl  to  the  door,  they  seated 
tliemsrlves  u])on  the  last  step,  face  to  face,  and  began  to  tell  tales. 
T’he  goo<l  woman,  who  evidently  regarded  their  touching  the  steps  as 
a  desecration  of  the  holy  ]>lace,  now  rebukt'd  them  scverelv;  upon 
which,  thi‘V  tunie<l  upon  their  knees  and  crossed  th(‘msclvt*s,  and  kisscnl 
the  step  above  them,  and  appean'd  to  say  their  prayers.  In  this 
position  we  left  them  when  we  entered  the  cathedral.  Hut  after  half 
an  hour,  when  we  came  out,  we  found  them  aetmg  the  same  farce 
in  the  public  ])liU'e  of  the  Kitai  Horod,  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
holy  gate'’  of  the  Kivndin,  and  without  attracting  the  smallest 
attention  from  anyone.’ — p.  2  IS. 


These  extracts  will  enable  our  rondel's  to  judge  for  themselves 
of  the  value  of  Mr.  Hills  volume.  We  do  not  e.stimate it  very 
highly,  but,  in  the  absence  of  better  information,  we  are  glad  to 
avail  ourselves  of  its  page.s.  It  is  a  volume  of  light  and  pleasing 
reading,  which,  without  satisfying  the  iucpiiries  of  an  intelligent 
reader, contributessomethingtowards  the  knowledge  which  all  now 
covet,  and  which,  in  a  more  detinite  and  satisfactory  form,  will 
yet  be  communicated,  we  hope,  to  our  countrymen. 
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VII.— of  the  Life  of  Amelia  Opie ;  selected  and 
arranged  from  her  Letters,  Diaries,  and  other  Manuscripts.  15y 
Cecilia  Luev  IIri»'htwell.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
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The  name  of  Mrs.  Opie  is  connected  'vvitli  our  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions  of  literature,  or  at  least  that  description  of  it  which  has 
of  late  years  set  in  upon  us  like  a  tlood — namely,  fiction.  Her 
stories,  we  can  remember,  were  always  excepted,  when  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  prefer  a  novel  above  every  other  kind  of  book  provoked  a 
wiirning  against  the  perusal  of  such  things,  or  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  their  pernicious  tendencies.  Her  ‘  Illustrations  of 
Lying,'  for  example,  was  regarded  as  a  book  which  was  not  to  be 
classt‘d  among  mere  story  books,  but  a  highly  useful  and  edifying 
I>nnliiction.  And  such  we  might  be  disposed  to  call  it  now, 
although  to  our  boyi.sh  imaginations,  filled  with  the  wonders  of 
tlie  ‘  C’ivstle  of  Otranto,'  and  that  tremendous,  melo-dramatic 
atVair,  the  ‘  llomance  of  the  Forest,’  it  appeared  tedious  and 
tame.  The  autlioress,  whose  works,  then  popular  enough,  were 
thus  placed  in  our  hands,  always  rose  uj)  before  us  as  a  sedate, 
if  not  demure,  lady  about  middle  age,  whose  delight  it  was  to 
write  boi>ks  solely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  our  old  romantic 
favourites.  The  time  came  when  Mrs.  Opie's  tales  were  no  longer 
popular.  There  are  fashions  in  regard  to  books,  which  change 
just  as  the  shape  of  dress  and  the  style  of  ornaments  do,  aiul 
accordingly  the  stories  of  our  authoress  went  out  along  with 
those  of  Hannah  More,  Miss  Burney,  Mrs.  Inch])ald,  and  others. 
Scott  came,  with  his  magic  mirror,  in  which  the  characters  and 
events  ut  the  past  were  retlected  with  a  vividness  that  called 
I)ublic  sympathy  away  from  the  things  of  the  present,  and 
centred  it  upon  historic  .scenes  and  heroes.  The  romantic,  in  his 
hands,  ceiised  to  be  the  thing  made  up  of  old  armour  in  gloomy 
ca.stles,  such  as  Mr.s.  lladclift'  had  given  us.  It  was  a  living  and 
breathing  thing,  and  the  reader  of  fashionable  fiction  held  com- 
|)anionship  with  the  men  and  women  of  the  middle  age.s.  Then 
there  came  a  reaction  trom  this.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 


novt'list  wen^  no  longer  knights  of  the  tilt-yard,  the  greenwood, 
and  the  battle-tiold,  or  ladies  for  whose  love  they  broke  a  lance 
and  buckled  their  armour  on.  They  emerged,  at  the  call  ot 
Charles  Dickens,  trom  the  ‘slums;'  they  were  of  the  Alsatian 
ty|x%  and  talkeil  .slang,  or  belonged  to  the  common  order  ot 
every-day  humanity.  And  working  in  the  same  field  with 
Dickens,  though  in  a  totally  ditierent  way,  came  the  other  semi- 
^tirical  novelists,  the  writers  who  chose  politicians  for  their 
heroes,  and  those  who  made  the  interest  of  their  books  depend 
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upon  the  development  of  character  subjectively  rather  than  upon 
strikinu^  and  stirring  incidents. 

Amid  these  changes,  the  world  had  well-nigh  forgotten  Mrs. 
Amelia  Opie,  and  when  the  announcement  of  her  death  appeared 
in  the  public  journals  about  a  year  ago,  no  doubt  many  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  she  had  lived  till  then.  She  seemed  so  much 
an  old  world  personage — a  character  of  the  past  generation — that 
comparatively  few  knew  of  her  existence.  Tliere  were,  no  doubt, 
some  ]»eculiar  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Opie  to  account 
for  her  almost  total  disappearance  from  public  view  for  many 
years  before  her  death,  and  these  are  the  things  which  give  the 
volume  before  us  its  chief  interest.  Otherwise  it  is  not  very 
remarkable.  As  a  literary  ])roduction  it  is  creditable  for  the 
truthful  re])rosentation  which  it  gives  us  of  the  lady  with  whose 
life  it  makes  us  accpiainted.  That  life  was  unusually  prolonged, 
and  even  although  it  had  been  much  less  eventful  than  it  was,  it 
would  have  been  fitted  to  suggest  some  very  interesting  reflec¬ 
tions.  Begun  before  the  French  Ibnolution  shook  the  world, 
aiul  extending  over  an  important  period  of  European  history,  it 
])resents  a  number  of  interesting  circumstances.  Mrs.  Opie,  in 
the  days  of  her  celebrity,  mixed  in  the  society  of  remarkable 
men  and  women.  She  corresponded  with  not  a  few  of  them,  and 
he  r  circle  of  friends  embraced  persons  of  all  ranks  and  of  every 
variety  of  character — royal  dukes,  statesmen,  bishops,  ])layers, 
(Quakers,  poets,  and  painters.  She  entered  upon  the  world  Jis  a 
prodigy ;  and  being  an  only  child,  and  motherless  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  she  was  thus  early  called  upon  to  superintend  the  house¬ 
hold  of  her  father.  Dr.  Alderson,  a  physician  of  some  note  in 
Norwich.  The  family  of  our  authoress  was  one  of  considerable 
iej)ute.  The  present  Baron  Ahlcrson  is  her  cousin,  and  several 
other  relatives,  near  or  disUint,  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
society. 

Mrs.  0|  )ie’s  father  appears  to  have  bc^en  a  man  of  a  genial  dis- 
jX).sition  and  an  active  mind.  He  held  what  wen.*  then  considered 
extreme  liberal  or  radical  opinions,  and  do\d)tless  influenced  to 
some  ext(‘nt  the  mind  of  his  daughter.  Early  development  con¬ 
tributed  with  other  circumstances  to  render  Amelia's  tastes  some¬ 
what  peculiar.  When  a  mere  girl  sIkj  took  especial  delight  in 
visiting  lunatic  asylums,  an<l  in  attending  the  assizes  lield  in 
her  native  town.  She  was  brought  into  association  with  the 
Gurney.s,  and  other  celebrated  ‘  Friends,'  too,  and  their  ])cculiar- 
ities  and  benevolence  served  in  some  measure  to  gratify  her  love 
of  sentiment  and  her  rather  romantic  tastes.  In  curious  incon¬ 
sistency  with  friendshi[)S  such  as  these  was  Miss  Alderson's  early 
ac(|uaiiitance  with  dohn  Philip  Kemble,  and  other  members  of  the 
celebrated  histrionic  family.  This  friendshi])  seems  to  have 
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rcsulttxl  from  her  love  of  the  drama,  which  manifested  itself  so 
stron;;ly,  when  she  was  little  more  than  eighteen,  that  she  wrote 
a  trageilv,  which  the  biographer  intorms  us  is  still  extant,  ^he 
seems  to  have  attempted  song-writing,  too,  but  not  witli  much 
success.  It  was  not  until  slie  had  fully  reached  the  years  of 
woinanlKKxl  that  any  work  of  real  value  was  produced.  She 
visiteil  London  when  in  her  twenty-tifth  year,  and  some  time 
bt*fore  she  was  known  as  an  authoress.  Her  tastes  and  early 
association.s,  however,  led  iier  into  the  literary  society  of  the 
metropolis,  and  her  diaries  furnish  us  with  sketches  of  some  of 
the  celebrated  men  of  the  time.  These  are  graphic  enough  in 
one  or  two  instances,  but  the  persons  to  whom  they  reler  have 
almost  all  l)een  portrayed  in  a  more  felicitous  and  characteristic 
manner  by  others.  The  trials  of  Horne  Tooke,  Hardy,  and 
llolcroft,  t(K)k  place  while  Hiss  Alderson  was  moving  in  the 
literaiy'  and  |)olitical,  or  at  least  semi-political  circles  of  London, 
and  to  one  who  had  imbibed  strong  opinions,  these  were,  of  course, 
matters  of  no  onlinary  importance.  Her  sketches  of  the  scenes 
she  then  witnessed  at  the  Old  Bailey  were  given  in  letters  to 
her  father,  who,  deeming  them  somewhat  dangerous,  destroyed 
them  as  tlu^y  were  receive<l,  after  reading  the  contents  to  one  or 
two  confident iid  friends.  The  fragmentary  references  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  occur  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  not  of  much  inte¬ 
rest,  and  contain  nothing  really  new. 

In  her  twenty-ninth  year  Miss  Alderson  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Opie,  the  ])ainter,  who  had  been  struck  with  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  an  evening  party,  in  a  blue  robe,  and  bonnet  witli  three 
white  feathei*s.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  lady  herself  was 
very  deeply  smitten,  but  the  marriage  was  by  no  means  one  of 
men*  convenience.  It  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  her 
before  the  world  jvs  a  novelist,  for  it  w’ould  appear  that  the  cir- 
cumstanc(*s  of  Mr.  Opie  were  not  so  prosperous  as  to  obviate  the 
nece.ssity  for  exertion  on  his  wife’s  part. 

Airs.  t)]>ie's  first  literary  efforts  were  not  very  successful.  She 
tried  the  theatre,  but  even  her  connexion  with  stage  magnates 
did  not  suffice  to  promote  her  plans.  Her  first  acknowdedged 
work,  her  biogra]>her  tells  us,  was  the  ‘  Father  and  Daughter,’ 
ami  we  are  (lisposed  to  consider  it  her  best  w’ork.  There  is  a 
vividness  and  })ower  of  expression,  a  depth  and  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing,  as  well  jis  ilnimatic  force  in  that  book  which  makes  it  no 
matter  of  marvel  even  now  that  it  procured  for  its  authoress  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  We  are  scarcely  disposed  to  regard  her 
other  }»roductions  as  worthy  of  the  promise  thus  held  out.  An 
incident  in  one  of  her  girlish  visits  to  an  asylum  for  the  insiine 
supplied  her  with  material  for  one  of  the  most  touching  parts  of 
the  story.  It  was  scarcely  an  incident,  in  fact,  but  rather  the 
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mere  look  of  a  poor  lunatic,  who,  probably  perceiving  in  her  fixce 
some  restunblaiice  which  recalled  the  past,  fixed  upon  her  ‘eyes 
so  full  of  woe/  that  they  haunttHl  her  memory  for  many  subse¬ 
quent  years.  The  recon  I  of  Mrs.  Opie  s  married  life  tloes  not 
present  us  with  anything  very  notable,  and  in  perusing  it  wo 
liave  been  more  than  once  surprised  and  disappointed  that  it 
does  not 

Considering  her  own  position  and  that  of  her  husband,  and 
seeing,  moreover,  that  she  was  generally  the  gayest  of  the  gay  in 
society,  we  had  been  led  to  expect  much  more  of  the  piquant  in 
her  descriptions  of  fashionable  life,  and  some  ad<litions  to  our 
knowledge  of  remarkable  men.  There  is  very  little  of  this.  Her 
letters  contxin  a  good  deal  of  lively  gossip,  and  here  and  there  we 
light  upon  an  epistle  from  some  of  her  more  distinguished  cor¬ 
respondents  which  is  really  ))leasant,  but,  as  a  whole,  her  diaries 
have  disappointed  us.  Let  us,  liowever,  go  on  to  trace  the  lead¬ 
ing  featur(?s  of  her  life. 

About  four  years  after  their  union  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Opie  visited 
Paris,  and  met  Charles  James  Fox,  whom  they  both  idoliz<}d,  on 
his  way  home  from  the  Netherlands.  They  dined  with  him  at 
his  hotel  in  Paris,  and  then  sallied  forth  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul.  This,  Mrs.  Opie  seems  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  her  visit  to  the 
French  ca[)ital,  and  she  wrote  a  long  account  of  the  schemes 
ado])ted  to  obtain  a  good  sight  of  the  great  Corsican.  Ho  was 
about  to  review  the  troops  in  the  Place  dii  Carrousel,  and  the 
English  visitors  stationed  themselves  at  a  convenient  distance  on 
the  groiind-tioor  of  the  Tuileries. 

‘.Inst  lH‘foro  the  review  began,’  wrote  ^Frs.  Opie,  ‘we  saw  soYTral 
ollieers  in  gorgeous  unitbrms  aseend  tlie  stairs,  one  of  whom  wliose 
ht‘linet  seemed  entirely  of  gold  was,  as  I  was  told,  Kugene  Heauharnais. 
A  fnv  minutes  afterwards  there  was  a  rush  of  olHeers  down  the  stairs, 
and  amongst  them  I  saw  a  short  pale  man,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
who,  its  1  thought,  resembled  Lord  Krskine  in  profile ;  but  thoiigli  my 
frieml  said  in  a  whisper,  “  C'est  1  did  not  comprehend  that  1 

lx‘held  Bonaj)arte  till  i  saw  him  stand  alone  at  the  gate.  In  another 
moment  he  was  on  his  horse,  ;uul  rode  slowly  j)ast  the  window,  while 
I,  with  every  nerve  trembling  with  strong  emotion,  gaz(‘d  on  him 
intently,  endeavouring  to  commit  each  exjnvssive  feature  to  memory, 
contrasting,  also,  with  admiring  observation,  his  small  simple  hat, 
.adorned  with  nothing  but  a  little  tri-eoloured  cockade,  .and  his  blue 
coat,  guiltless  of  gold  embroidery,  with  the  splendid  head  a<lornings 

and  dresses  of  the  otlicers  who  followtMl  him . At  length  the 

review*  endetl,  t<x>  sjmui  for  me.  The  (’ons\d  sj)rang  from  his  horst% — 
we  threw*  open  our  door  iigain,  ami  .as  he  slowly  reascended  the  stairs 
we  saw  him  very  near  us,  and  in  full  face  again,  while  his  bright,  rest- 
Ka^s,  expressive,  and,  as  we  fancitMl,  dark  blue  eyes,  beaming  from  under 
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resultiHl  from  her  love  of  the  drama,  which  manifested  itself  so 
strongly,  wht‘ii  she  was  little  more  than  eighteen,  that  she  wrote 
a  tragedy,  which  the  biographer  intorms  us  is  still  extant.  She 
seems  to  have  attempted  song-writing,  too,  but  not  with  much 
success.  It  was  not  until  she  had  fully  reached  the  years  of 
womanli(H)d  that  any  work  of  real  value  was  produced.  She 
visiteil  London  when  in  her  twenty-tifth  year,  and  some  time 
before  she  was  known  as  an  authoress.  Her  tastes  and  early 
ass<x3iati(^ns,  however,  led  lier  into  the  literary  society  ot  the 
metropolis,  and  her  diaries  Inrnish  us  with  sketches  ol  some  of 
the  celebrated  men  of  the  time.  These  are  graphic  enough  in 
one  or  two  instances,  but  the  persons  to  whom  they  refer  have 
almost  all  l)een  portrayed  in  a  more  felicitous  and  characteristic 
manner  by  others.  The  trials  of  Horne  Tooke,  Hardy,  and 
llolcroft,  t<M)k  ])laco  while  Miss  Alderson  was  moving  in  the 
literar}’  and  ]>ohtical,  or  at  least  semi-political  circles  of  London, 
and  to  one  who  had  imbibed  strong  opinions,  these  were,  of  course, 
matters  of  no  ordinary  importance.  Her  sketches  of  the  scenes 
she  then  witnessed  at  the  Old  Ikiilev  were  given  in  letters  to 
her  father,  who,  deeming  them  somewhat  dangerous,  destroyed 
them  as  thtw  were  received,  after  reading  the  contents  to  one  or 
two  contidential  friends.  The  fragmentary  references  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  occur  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  not  of  much  inte¬ 
rest,  and  contain  nothing  really  new. 

In  her  twenty-ninth  year  Miss  Alderson  w:\s  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Opie,  the  ])ainter,  who  had  been  struck  with  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  an  evening  party,  in  a  blue  robe,  and  bonnet  with  three 
white  feathei-s.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  lady  herself  was 
very  ileeply  smitten,  but  the  marriage  was  by  no  means  one  of 
mere  convenience.  It  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  her 
before  the  world  as  a  novelist,  for  it  would  appear  that  the  cir- 
cumstanct's  of  Mr.  Opie  were  not  so  prosperous  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  oxtTtion  on  his  wife’s  part, 

^Irs.  t)]ne’s  first  literary  eftorts  were  not  very  successful.  She 
tried  the  theatre,  but  even  her  connexion  with  stage  magnates 
did  not  siithce  to  promote  her  plans.  Her  lirst  acknowledged 
work,  her  biographer  tells  us,  was  the  ‘  Father  and  Daughter,’ 
ami  we  are  dispost*d  to  consider  it  her  best  work.  There  is  a 
vividness  aiul  ]>ower  of  expression,  a  depth  and  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing,  as  well  JUS  dramatic  force  in  that  book  which  makes  it  no 
matter  ot  marvel  even  now  that  it  procured  for  its  authoress  a 
great  deal  ol  attention.  We  Jire  scarcely  disposed  to  regard  her 
otlier  prodiictimis  as  worthy  of  the  promise  thus  held  out.  An 
incidtmt  in  one  ot  her  girlish  visits  to  an  asylum  for  the  insjine 
Mipplied  her  with  material  tor  one  of  the  most  touching  parts  ot 
the  story.  It  was  scarcely  an  incident,  in  fact,  but  rather  the 
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mere  look  of  a  poor  lunatic,  who,  probably  perceiving  in  her  fiice 
some  resemblance  which  recalled  the  past,  tixed  upon  her  ‘eyes 
so  full  of  woe,"  that  they  haunttnl  her  memory  for  many  subse- 
fjuent  years.  The  reconl  of  Mrs.  0|)ie’s  married  life  does  not 
pn‘sent  us  with  anything  very  notable,  and  in  perusing  it  wo 
liave  been  more  than  once  surprised  and  disappointed  that  it 
does  not. 

Considering  her  own  position  and  that  of  her  husband,  and 
seeing,  moreover,  that  she  was  generally  the  gayest  of  the  gay  in 
society,  we  had  been  led  to  expect  mucli  more  of  the  j)i(|uant  in 
her  descriptions  of  fashionable  life,  and  some  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  remarkable  men.  There  is  very  little  of  this.  Her 
letters  contiiin  a  good  deal  of  lively  gossip,  and  here  and  there  we 
light  upon  an  epistle  from  some  of  her  more  distinguished  cor¬ 
respondents  which  is  really  ])leasant,  but,  as  a  whole,  her  diaries 
have  disa])pointcd  us.  Let  us,  liowever,  go  on  to  trace  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature's  of  her  life. 

About  four  years  after  their  union  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Opie  visited 
Paris,  and  met  Charles  James  Fox,  whom  they  both  idolized,  on 
his  way  home  from  the  Netherlands.  They  dined  with  him  at 
his  hotel  in  Paris,  and  then  sallied  forth  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
Bona[>arte,  then  First  Consul.  This,  Mrs.  0})ie  seems  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  her  visit  to  the 
French  capital,  and  she  wrote  a  long  account  of  the  schemes 
ado])tetl  to  obtain  a  good  sight  of  the  great  Corsican.  Ho  was 
about  to  review  the  troops  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the 
English  visitors  stationed  themselves  at  a  convenient  distance  on 
the  ground-floor  of  the  Tuileries. 


‘.lust  ht‘fure  the  review  began,’  wrote  ^Irs.  Opic,  ‘  wo  saw  several 
ofheers  in  gorgeous  unitorms  itseend  tlie  stairs,  one  of  whom  whose 
lu'huet  stvmed  entirely  of  gold  was,  as  1  was  told,  Kugene  Heaidiarnais. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  tlu*re  was  a  rush  of  olHeers  down  tlio  stairs, 
and  amongst  them  I  saw  a  short  j>ale  man,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
who,  as  1  thought,  resembled  Lord  Krskine  in  profile ;  hut  though  my 
friend  said  in  a  whisper,  “  C\‘st  1  did  not  comprehend  that  1 

beheld  Jh)na})arte  till  i  saw  him  stand  alone  at  the  gate.  In  anotlier 
moment  he  was  on  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  j)ast  the  window,  wliile 
I,  with  every  nerve  tnanhling  witli  strong  emotion,  gaz«*d  on  him 
intently,  endeavouring  to  commit  each  expressive  feature  to  memory, 
contrasting,  also,  with  admiring  observation,  his  small  simple  hat, 
adorned  with  nothing  hut  a  little  tri-coloured  cockade,  and  his  ])luc 
coat,  guiltless  of*  gold  embroidery,  with  the  sj)lendid  h(‘ad  adornings 

and  dress(*s  of  the  oflicers  who  followed  him . At  length  tlie 

review  endi'd,  too  s<M>n  for  me.  The  Consid  sj)rang  from  his  horse, — 
we  threw  open  our  demr  cigain,  and  as  he  slowly  reaseended  the  stairs 
we  saw  him  very  near  us,  and  in  full  face  again,  while  his  liright,  rest¬ 
less,  expressive,  and,  as  we  fancied,  dark  blue  eyes,  Warning  from  under 
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lonj^  l)l;u‘k  eyelashes,  glancetl  over  us  with  a  scrutiniziniLif  hut  eoiu- 
|»laeent  look";  and  thus  ended  and  was  completed  the  pleasure  of  the 
8|)eetiule. — p.  108. 

This  is  one  of  the  l)Ost  descriptions  in  the  \yhole  hook,  and  we 
could  have  wished  that  Mrs.  flpie  had  exercised  her  powers  ot 
observation  with  as  much  success  on  other  occasions. 

Mr.  Opie,  who  had  been  api)ointed  Pr(>fes.sor  of  Painting  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  had  not  lonj^  com])leted  the  delivery  of  his  first 
course  of  lectures,  when  he  was  taken  away  by  death.  He  was 
inttTred  with  hecomiiux  honour  hv  the  side  of  Sir  Joshua 
Iteynolds,  in  St.  Pauls  Catliedral;  and  after  a  comparatively 
short  married  life,  Mrs.  Opie  returned  to  Norwich,  and  again 
took  up  her  residence  with  her  father.  Her  hushand's  lectures 
were  published  shortly  after  his  decease,  and  she  wrote  a  memoir 
of  him,  which  we  have  seen,  and  which  is  worthy  of  presena- 
tion,  for  the  delicacy  and  feeling  pervading  it.  For  the  first 
three  years  of  her  widowhood,  Mrs.  f)j)ie  seems  to  have  remained 
in  strict  retirement.  Two  letters  of  that  ])eriod  are  given;  one 
from  the  Countess  of  Charleville  and  another  from  ^Irs.  Inch- 


hald,  hut  neither  of  them  is  remarkable. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  lively  lady,  who  is  the  subject 
of  thest‘  imanoirs,  to  remain  long  out  of  the  busy  w  orld,  or  at 
least  to  isolate  herself  from  the  society  to  which  she  had  been 
accust<»med  during  her  w  edded  life.  Accordingly,  w  e  find  that, 
in  INK),  she  ])aid  another  visit  to  London,  and  was  soon  in  the 
mi<lst  of  its  gaietit\s.  Nor  was  it  from  any  want  of  feeling,  or 
from  giddv  thoughtlessness,  that  she  thus  sought  once  more  the 
pleasures  ot  intercourse  with  congenial  spirits.  Sydney  Smith 
Well  remarked,  that  tenderness  was  her  forte  aiul  carelessness 
lu‘r  fault,  and  this  opinion  maybe  aj^plied  in  a  wider  significance 
than  was  intended.  Amelia  Opie’s  heart  was  easily  touched,  an J 
highly  st  iisitivt',  yet  .she  had  a  free  and  joyous  nature,  and  was 
t‘ver  attracted  by  what  her  Quaker  friends  were  not  slow'  to  call 
‘  the  vain  shows  ot  the  world.’  Her  stay  in  London,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  visit  we  have  referred  to,  was  rendered  very  agreeable, 
it  wouhl  a]>pear,  by  the  distinguished  society  in  wliich  she 
mingled.  \\  e  find  her  f  re<juently  meeting  such  people  as 
Sheridan,  lAttleton,  Dudley,  Mackintosh,  and  Romilly;  in  short, 
the  mo.st  ct  lehrated  men  and  women  of  the  time.  She  had  her 
opinions  about  them  all,  too,  and  upon  the  topics — political  or 
otluTw  ist' — iliscu.ssed  in  such  society.  These  we  find  recorded  in 
her  letters  to  her  father,  whom  she  kejit  fully  informed  of  all  her 
doings.  She  held  levees  hei*self  on  Sundays,  and  more  than  once 
st‘t*ins  to  congratulate  herstdf  on  the  splendour  of  these,  and  the 
numbtT  ot  jH  r.'^ons  who  came  to  them  in  carriage.s.  And  so  the 
gay  widow'  managed  to  pass  the  time  very  much  to  her  own 
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siitisfiiction,  until  some  exciting  affair  turned  up  to  aill  forth 
more  than  ordinary  enthusuism.  The  visit  of  the  allied  sove¬ 
reigns  to  London,  in  LS1 1,  was  quite  an  event  in  her  life — a 
thing  precisely  to  her  mind.  ‘She  wivs  there  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  gaiety  and  whirl,'  an<l  how  she  strove — oh,  how  she  strove  to 
get ‘near  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, — how  elocpiently  she 
describes  him,  because  he  chanced  to  be  the  lion  of  the  day! 
And  then  she  got  so  near  as  to  touch  his  wrist,  being  evidently 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment;  for  she  tells  us 
that  she  ‘  dared  not,  for  some  time,  even  think  of  touching  himr 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this  delightful  fanfaronade  that 
^Irs.  0[)ie  received  a  letter  from  her  (piiet  friend,  Joseph  John 
(Jurney,  who  had  evidently  been  watching  her  movements  with 
some  interest.  The  good  man,  anxious  about  his  gay  Iriend, 
writes  to  her  some  gentle  words  of  warning: — 

‘  1  will  refer,’  he  says,  ‘  to  two  texts,  “  l*iire  religion  and  nndefiled 
before  (Jod  and  the  Father  is  this — to  keep  one’s  self  unspotted  from 
the  world;”  and  a;^ain,  “  Re  ye  not  conformed  to  the  world,  hut  he  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  know  what  is 
the  good,  aeeeptable,  and  perfect  will  of  (lod.”  ^s\)W,  what  wilt  thou 
say  to  me?  Perhaps  thou  wilt  say  that  thy  counterfeit  drah-eoated 
inethodistieal  friend  knows  nothing  of  “  the  world,”  and  is  frightened 
hy  the  bugbear  of  a  name,  as  a  child  is  by  a  ghost . 1  reler  par¬ 

ticularly  to  “the  fashionable  world,”  of  which  1  am  apt  to  entertain 
two  notions — the  tirst,  that  there  is  much  in  it  of  real  evil ;  the  second, 
that  there  is  much  also  in  it,  which,  though  not  evil  in  itself,  yet  h;is 
a  decided  tendency  to  ])roduce  forgetlulness  of  Ciod,  and  thus  to  gene¬ 
rate  evil  indirectly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  in  it,  perhaps, 
which  is  positively  good.’ — p.  205. 

Those  well  meant  counsels  or  hints  seem  to  have  been  taken 
by  Mrs.  ()]ne  as  they  were  meant,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
rebuke.  From  this  peri<><l  she  attended  the  religious  services  of 
the  Friends,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  she  united  herself  to 
their  community  eleven  years  after.  She  did  not,  however,  give 
up  her  visits  to  London,  but  was  less  carried  away  by  lion-hunt¬ 
ing  than  she  had  previously  been.  In  course  of  time  the  tenour 
of  her  life  was  completely  changed.  She  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  at  a  time  when  that  community  was 
much  more  rigid  than  we  believe  it  is  now.  The  light  and  airy 
lady,  whose  blue  feathers  and  sunny  smiles  had  won  a  husband, 
now  donned  the  close  drab  bonnet,  and  the  otherwise  simple 
costume  of  the  (^luakers.  She  adopted  the  ‘  thees  and  thous,' 
too,  and  seemed  to  look  back  upon  her  ])ast  life  with  something 
like  self-rebuke.  She  engaged  in  works  of  active  benevolence, 
firmly  resisting  all  the  conjurations  and  banter  of  such  worldly 
friends  as  Lady  Cork,  and  thoroughly  conforming  to  the  manners 
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of  tho  Friends.  But  it  was  iin}>ossible  to  })iii  her  heart  fairly 
tluwii  heiieath  lier  drah  shawl,  and  under  her  little  honnet  the 
lively  smile  of  old  times  would  doubtless  he  sometimes  seen.  The 
ways  of  the  world  were  often  remembered  in  her  letters,  while  a 
toucli  u]M)n  the  spring  ot  her  lornier  miimatioii  sutliced  to  make 
her  forget  for  the  iiioment  the  change  which  had  titken  place. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Paris,  during  which  she  made  the 
acquaintance  ot  Batayette  and  JVladame  de  Genlis,  renewing  at 
the  same  time  her  friendship  with  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  and  other 
men  of  celebrity,  we  tind  her  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  assem¬ 
blage  sighing  as  she  looked  at  her  Quaker  dress,  asking  herself 
whether  she  had  any  business  there,  and  wishing,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  to  l>e  unobserved.  This  was  but  a  momentary 
feeling;  we  subsequently  tind  her  nearly  as  lively  as  ever  at  the 
soiret's  of  the  great  French  general,  and  in  the  society  of  other 
Parisian  notabilities. 

The  latter  years  of  ^Irs.  ()])ie's  life  scarcely  call  for  lengthened 
remarks.  They  brought  her  in  some  degree  back  to  society  again, 
and  it  wouhl  have  been  dihicult  to  perceive  in  her  manner  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  decorum  becoming  a  lady  of  advanced 
years,  when  she  once  mine  frequented  parties  at  Lady  Cork’s, 
and  mingled  in  society  akin  to  that  which  she  had  enjoyed  in  her 
eaiTier  life,  d'he  ])eriod  which  intervened  between  her  retirement 
and  her  return  in  some  measure  to  the  world  of  literature  and 
fashion,  had  made  many  blanks  in  such  society.  Host  of  those 
who  were  lier  early  friends  had  been  removed,  yet  she  came  to 
the  soirees  of  another  generation  with  much  of  the  zest  which 
liad  characterized  her  enjoyment  of  these  things  in  other  days. 
Her  sjmit  was  linely  illustrated  by  the  jiroposid  made  to  old  ^liss 
Bi.rry  wlien  the  two  friends  visited  the  Great  Exhibition — viz., 
that  they  should  take  a  race  in  two  wheel  chairs.  The  biioyance 
of  eighty  Wiis  that  of  thirty  only  slightly  temjiered  by  time — 
the  heart  was  as  young  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Opie  was  ‘  tonned  for  society,’  as  Dick  Swiveller  would 
have  siiid.  Her  whole  life  was  one  of  sprightly  enjoyment  ; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  be  justified  in  saving 
that  any  period  of  it  was  marked  liy  inconsistency.  M  Idle 
she  belonged  to  a  sect,  and  conscientiously  adhered  to  its  forms 
— nay,  was  tnpial  to  the  strictest  member  of  it  in  her  practical 
benevolence,  yet  she  was  no  mere  sectaiy.  Her  sympathies 
were  expansive,  and  she  associated  with  persons  of  all  views, 
])olitical  and  religious.  Although  J.  J.  Gurney  was  the  object 
of  her  high  esteem  and  aliection,  she  could  also  respect  a 
bishop  ul  the  English  church ;  she  had  a  warm  corner  of  her 
heart,  so  to  sj>eak,  tor  a  Siddons  as  well  as  an  Elizabeth  Fry,  and 
when  her  long  and,  upon  the  whole,  well-spent  life  was  over. 
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her  dust,  previous  to  internieiit,  was  })lacod  in  a  room  liuiiix  with 
j)ortraits,  which  finely  illustrated  the  catholicity  of  her  friend- 
shi])s. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  Mrs.  Opie  s  writings  ;  at  this  late  day 
it  is  not  necessarv  that  we  should  do  so.  Sutlice  it,  that  her 
mental  activity  kept  up  with  the  buoyancy  of  her  spirit,  and  if 
lier  hooks  are  no  longer  popular,  they  have  had  a  healthy  influence 
on  the  class  of  literature  to  which  they  belonged. 


Art.  VIII. —  Vom  Aiulcni  TTfer,  A’c.  [From  Across  the  Sea.] 

Aloxander  Herzen,  ilamburg:  llotrmunn  A  Campe.  1850. 

2.  livvchtiions  of  Itussia.  Jly  F.  lleimigsen.  In  Two  Volumes. 

London:  Henry  Colburn.  1841. 

3.  The  Xationii  of  liussia  and  Turkey,  and  their  Destiny.  By  Ivan 

Holovin.  London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1851. 

llussiA  is  commonly  regardeil  as  a  most  powerful  nation,  because 
the  absolute  despotism  of  the  Czar  extends  over  sixty  millions  of 
subjects.  It  exhibits  unbounded  central  power,  makuig  use  of 
enormous  resources.  This  view  has  apparently  sufficient  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  svstem  of  centralized  functionarism,  which  is  esta- 
blished  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  majority  of  these  sixty  millions 
of  the  Czar’s  subjects  are  not  all  Miiscovites,  nor  are  they  bound' 
together  by  any  feeling  of  common  nationality.  They  belong  to 
many  distinct  races  and  religions.  Some  of  them  arc  rude  and  igno¬ 
rant  nouiades,  living  in  tribes;  others  again — the  bulk  of  the 
^luscovites— are  half  civilized  agriculturists,  bound  to  the  soil 
they  till,  whilst  the  more  advanced,  the  Russian  aristocracy,  the 
Germans,  the  Poles,  and  the  Cossacks,  hate  one  another  much 
more  than  they  do  the  foreigner  who  does  not  live  under  the 
sway  of  t lie  Czar. 

The  most  imjiortant  of  all  these  national  dissensions  is,  that 
which  ]>revails  between  the  Russian  and  the  German.  It  is 
imj)ossible  to  write  on  Ricssia  without  noticing  this  hatred 
between  the  two  nations,  which  furnish  five-sixths  of  the  officials 
and  officers  of  the  Czar.  The  Russians  complain  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  Germans  of  the  Russians.  Herzen,  in  his  ‘Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolutionary  Ideas  in  Russia,'  explains  the  feud 
in  the  following  way: — ‘The  hostility  of  the  Sclavonians  and 
Germans  is  a  sad  but  well-known  fact.  Every  successive  conflict 
between  them  has  revealed  the  intensity  of  their  hatred.  The 
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y)olitic.'il  dominion  of  tlio  Germans  lias  contributed  to  extend 
this  hostility  amonc:  tlie  western  Sclavonians  and  the  Pules,  Imt 
the  Ibissians  never  have  experienced  German  oppression.  Their 
possessions  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  conquered  by  the  kniiGjhts 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  were  inhabited  by  Finnish  people  (Livo¬ 
nians  and  Ksthonians)  not  by  Russians.  But  thouo:h  among  all 
the  Selavonian.s,  the  Russians  are  those  who  hate  the  Germans 
lejist,  the  feeling  of  natural  repugnance  between  them  cannot  be 
worn  out.  This  repugnance  is  founded  on  an  incompatibility  of 
temper,  which  extends  to  the  smallest  concerns. 

‘  'J'he  preference  given  to  the  Germans  since  Peter  the  Great, 
wfis  not  likely  to  recommend  them  to  the  Russians.  If  it  had 
beon  only  Miinichs  and  Ostermanns  who  came  to  Russia,  the 
case  wouhl  have  been  different;  but  it  was  a  cloud  of  natives  of 
all  the  thirty-six  (or  I  do  not  know  liow  many)  principalities, 
which  form  the  single  and  indivisible  German  empire,  who  sat 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

‘  The  Russian  government  has  hitherto  had  no  more  devoted 
servants  than  the  nobility  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  (^.mrland. 
“We  do  not  like  the  Russians,”  I  was  told  once  by  one  of  the 
most  influential  persons  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  at  Riga;  “but 
through  all  the  empire,  we  are  the  most  faithful  subjects  of  the 
imperial  family.'  ”  The  government  is  aware  of  this  devotedne.s.s, 
and  tills  the  ministry  ami  the  central  administration  with  Ger¬ 
mans.  But  this  is  neither  a  favour  nor  an  injustice.  The  Russian 
government  finds  just  what  it  requires  in  the  German  func¬ 
tionaries  and  officials:  the  regularity  and  impassibility  of  a 
machine,  the  di.screetness  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  stoicism  of 
obedience,  and  an  industry  which  does  not  know  fatigue.  Add 
to  it  a  certain  honesty  (whilst  the  Russians  excel  in  cornqition 
and  extortion),  and  just  as  much  instruction  as  is  required  for 
tlu‘ir  office,  but  never  enough  for  understanding  that  there  is 
no  merit  in  being  the  honest  and  incorruptible  tool  of  despotism; 
add  the  complete  indifference  to  the  well-being  of  the  governed 
classo.s,  the  most  profound  contempt  of  the  people,  and  a 
com])lete  ignorance  of  the  mational  character  of  the  Russians, 
and  you  will  easily  understand  why  the  people  detests  the 
Germans,  and  why  the  government  likes  them  so  much : — 


‘  Passing  from  the  desks  in  the  ministries  and  chanceries  to  the 
workshops  of  the  mechanics,  wc  find  tlie  same  antagonism  ])revalent. 
I  he  liussian  workman  is  merely  a  member  of  the  familv  with  tlic 
Pnssian  master.  They  have  the  same  manners  and  cnstoir.s,  the  same 
n.oral  and  religions  idea.s,  they  eat  commonly  at  the  same  taVde,  and 
they  do  very  well  together.  It  hajqxms  on  occasions  that  the  master 
gi\es  a  blow  to  the  workman,  who  sometimes  reeeives  it  with  Cdiristi«in 
resignation,  and  sometimes  returns  the  kick;  but  neither  of  them  goes 
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to  the  ])oHee  for  complaint.  The  Sumlay  is  celehrated  in  the  same 
wav  hy  master  ami  workman;  they  both  return  home  ti[)sy.  The 
next  clay  the  master,  aware  that  tlie  workman  cannot  l>e  very  iiulus- 
tri«>us,  allows  him  to  waste  a  few  hours,  since  he  knows  that  in  ca.so  of 
need  the  workman  will  make  up  for  the  losshy  workini^  halt  the  nii^ht. 
Often  the  master  advances  money  to  the  workuuxn,  who  on  other 
occasions,  waits  patiently  for  mouths  for  his  arrears  in  waives,  wdien  he 
sees  that  the  master  is  in  difiieulties.  The  Oerman  master,  on  the 
eojitrarv,  is  not  the  ecpial  of  the  workman,  he  maintains  the  superiority 
of  his  social  ]»osition.  IJeijjular  in  his  hahits,  he  transforms  the  vai^uo 
a’ld  elastic  ivdatious  hi'tween  the  Uussian  workman  and  his  master  into 
strictly  detined,  hilateral,  leuf.d  duti«*s ;  upon  which  he  strictly  insists. 
'I'he  studiisl  riiif»)ur,  the  cold  despotism,  the  eontinUid  claims  of  the 
tltM’man,  excite  the  workman  so  much  the  more,  as  the  master  never 
eoudeseeuds  to  heeome  familiar  with  him.  The  j>eaeeahlj  manners  of 
tlie  tiermaii,  the  preference  he  iii^ives  to  heer  over  hraudy,  increase  the 
disLjust  which  he  rouses  in  the  Kussian  w'orkman,  who  has  more  skill 
than  industry,  more  ea])a'-*ity  than  l(‘arniui^.  He  can  do  ineredihly 
murli  at  one  time,  hut  luHias  no  assiduity,  and  cannot  conform  himself 
to  the  unitorm  and  systematic  disei})liue  of  the  Herman.  'Fhe  master 
do(*s  not  ])ermit  that  the  workman  sliould  arrive  an  hour  too  late,  or 
leave  the  shop  earlier  as  it  was  oritj^inally  ai^reed.  The  headache  of 
Monday  mornin;^  and  the  hath  of  Saturday  eveninii.^  are  no  excuses 
with  him.  He  puts  every  ah.senee  down  in  his  hooks,  and  makes 
aceordini^ly  a  deduction  from  the  waives,  perhaj)s  justly ;  hut  the 
Uussian  sees  in  such  an  act  a  monstrous  tyranny,  and  (juarrels  and 
complains  incessantly.  The  excited  master  goes  to  the  police,  or  to  the 
owner  of  the  workman,  if  he  he  a  serf,  and  conjures  upon  his  head  all 
the  misfortunes  of  his  condition  ;  whilst  the  Russian  master  does  not, 
without  the  most  serious  reasons,  apply  either  to  the  ])oliee  otlieer  or  to 
t]u‘  owner  of  his  w'orkman,  the  ]>olice  and  the  landed  nobility  being 
the  common  enemies  of  the  unshaved  master  and  of  his  heartled 
workmen.’ — j)]>.  lU-i  1. 


])r.  Neumann,  in  his  excellent  Panijdilet  on  ‘  Ilus.sia  and  the 
Cauca.su.s,'  takes  a  |)hilo.soj)hical  view  of  the  conflict  l)etweeu 
the  Russian  and  foreigner,  and  warns  the  emperor,  who  seems  to 
he  inclined  to  favour  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Ru.ssians 
j)roper,  ever  since  his  favourite  son,  Constantine,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  anti-German  party  : — 


‘May  Russia,’  says  the  learned  Herman  professor,  ‘continue  to 
advance  in  the  track  which  was  clearly  marked  out  to  her  hy  Peter  I., 
and  to  which  she  owes  her  greatiu'ss.  Peter  I.  and  his  successor  have 
thrown  their  nets  out  in  all  directions,  not  oidy  to  catch  countries  and 
nations,  hut  likewise  men  of  science  and  of  artistical  talents,  for 
furthering  the  great  aims  of  the  empire.  Science  ami  literature  were 
in  Russia,  down  to  the  latest  years,  nearly  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  and  many  of  those  foreigners  held  the  highest  positions  in 
N.  S. — VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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the  Stato,  both  civil  and  inilitarv.  Ostennann  rose  to  bo  cbancollor, 
and  Miinicb  Fcld-inarsbal ;  Kl|*»bi!istono,  (Jivi^di,  and  McKenzie,  bad 
tbo  coinniand  ol  tbo  licet  ;  l)iebilseb  wa.'?  a  German.  La])o  d  Istria,  a 
Greek  ;  iW.zo  di  Ilorj^o  a  Gorsiean,  and  Ganerin  ol*  .Jewish  extraction. 
Peter  resj»eete<l  likewise  the  manners  and  customs,  the  reli^non  and 
lan^na^e  id  every  sub|eeted  pcoj'le,  and  e\en  ol  e\ei\  tribe.  1  ho 
Gieriuan  aiul  the  Nbui^^ol,  tlie  Turk  and  Persian,  the  Protestant  and 
Koinan  Catholic,  the  Huddhist  and  the  ^Iiissnlman,  enjoyed  the  .suno 
]>roteetion  with  the  Selavonian  and  with  the  member  ol*  the  “orthodox” 
ehureh.  This  wise  and  i^raiul  system  ])revented  the  newly-aecjuiied 
trilH's  and  nations  Ironi  feeling  keenly  the  h>ss  of  juditical  freedom  and 
independenee.  and  raised  the  northern  emjiire  to  the  height  and  im¬ 
port  anee  at  which  we  saw  it  culminating.  J>ut  since  the  last  ten  or 
lil'teen  years  such  steps  have  been  taken  as  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  wise  jKiliev  of  the  great  founder  of  the  empire  is  to  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  jHilitical  unity  of  the  ditlerent  tribes  and  nations  under 
an  autocratic  ehitd',  is  to  be  transformed  by  forcible  means  into  a 
<*om])aet  Pussian  Selavonie  nationality  ;  and  that  in  the  ])laee  of  the 
dilVtTimt  ndigions  and  creeds,  (»ne  national  Kussian  church  is  to  he 
establi>hed.  May  this  snare  be  si>on  abandoned,  and  the  im|;erial 
])oliey  return  to  the  old  im])erlal  highway!  Such  a  misunderstood 
initiation  of  Poman  ]>oliey  will,  ami  can  never,  succeed.  The  Ibiinans 
were,  in  their  epoch,  the  only  ruling  civilized  ]ico])le  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  .Vllantie,  from  the  Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  tlie 
di'sevts  (»f  .Vfrica.  'I'hey  civilized  the  world  when  thc*y  subdued  it.  and 
conveyed  culture  to  the  subjected  nations  by  the  language  and  the  laws 
of  Ibmie.  Even  Ghristianity,  the  pillar  of  modern  civilization,  was 
carried  only  through  the  Poman  language  to  the  nations  of  the  West. 
Hut  tlu‘  Selav(Hiie  world  stands  in  a  dilferent  relation  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Exee])t  language,  all  that  makes  the  physical  man  a  thinking 
being,  was  conveyed  to  the  Pussian  from  abroad,  and  the  foreign  sei'd 
remained  very  often  only  on  the  surface,  under  which  barbarism 
and  rudeness  continue  to  thrive.  Yet,  uncivilized  or  half-civilizetl 
nations  have  never  sueeci'ch'd  in  establishing  a  lasting  dominion  over 
civilized  nations,  unless  they  aecejdcil  the  higher  culture  of  their 
subjects.’ 

Alexander  Herzen  gives  us  the  following  description  of  the 
ditVerence  between  Russia  proper  and  the  Baltic  province  of 
Livonia. 

In  Livonia  and  (Vnirland  the  villages  are  different  from  those  in 
Russia  Proper.  Ihey  consist  of  isolated  cottages  around  a  castle. 
I  In*  jH'asants  do  not  cluster  together;  there  exists  there  no  Russian 
community.  1  he  |H*ople  which  inhabits  those  farms  is  good-natured, 
stupid,  enished  by  long  enduring  serfage,  and  is  evidently  without  a 
future(.).  1  he  chasm  bi'tween  the  German  and  the  Livonian  is  im¬ 
mense,  (icrman  civilization  has  not  been  expansive.  The  people  in 
those  provinces  have  remained  halt  savage,  even  after  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  ol  co-existence,  amidst  continuous  intercourse  with  the  Germans, 
t  is  the  Emperor  Nicholas  who  was  the  lirst  to  think  about  their 
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Cvlucatlon,  of  course,  iioeording  to  his  own  fiishion :  he  luis  convortod 
tiieiu  to  the  (Jreek  church.* 

‘  Hut  it  is  at  Riga,  the  city  of  dark  and  narrow  streets,  of  ])rivileges 
and  guilds,  of  Hanseatic  and  Jjutheran  s[)irit,  where  even  eomuieree  is 
stationary,  and  where  the  Russian  population  consists  of  tlu^se  retro¬ 
grade  dissenters  who  emigrated  two  centuries  hack  when  they  found 
that  Czar  Alexis  was  too  revolutionary ;  at  Riga,  1  say,  1  understood 
all  the  ditVerenee  between  the  world  1  left  ami  the  world  into  which  1 
entered,  between  Russian  and  (Jerman  spirit. 

‘  1  met  there  lean  Jews,  with  a  black  velvet  skull  cap,  short  trowsers, 
ami  cotton  stockings  and  shoes,  in  spite  of  the  Russian  winter;  and, 
again,  (ierman  merchants,  with  a  deportment  of  senatorial  dignity, 
such  as  indeed  induces  you  to  go  out  of  their  way.  In  the  eluh  the]\' 
talk  ordy  alH)ut  the  monopoly  granted  in  1000,  ()f  the  charter  of  1T50, 
and  of  the  last  reforms  in  1701. 

‘  The  (lermans  of  the  Haltie  j)rovinees,  sons  of  an  ancient  civilization, 
have  detached  themselves,  centuries  hack,  from  the  general  movement 
of  Kurope  ;  thew  have  stoj)ped  where  they  just  stood,  without  acejuiring 
one  idi'a  more,  l)ut  they  })ut  order  ami  measure  and  a  rule  into  their 
idi‘as  ai\d  into  their  atlairs,  never  to  swerve  from  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
<|uite  natural  that  they  detest  the  vagueness,  the  cxagg(*ration,  the 
shiftlessness  whieh  reigns  in  Russia,  not  only  in  the  laws,  l)ut  likewise 
in  thi‘  manners  and  customs. 

‘  \V(‘  (Russians)  have  not  yet  arrived  at  stability,  we  aspire  to  it ; 
we  look  for  a  social  order  more  congenial  to  our  nature,  and,  therefore, 
we  remain  in  a  provisional  state,  whieh  we  dtdest  but  accept,  until  we 
can  get  rid  of  it.  They,  on  the  contrary  (the  (Jermans  of  tlie  Haltie 
provinces),  are  good  eouservatives — they  have  lost  most  of  their  liberties 
and  privileges,  and  fear  to  lose  tin*  remainder.  As  to  us  llussians,  we 
have  only  to  gain,  we  have  nothing  to  lose.  We  obey  only  by  com¬ 
pulsion  ;  we  take  the  laws  under  whieh  we  live  for  j)rohibitions  and 
cncroachnuMits,  and  we  break  them  as  often  as  we  can  or  dare  to  do  it ; 
we  are  not  serupidous  in  this  respect.  With  those  (lermans,  however, 
law  is  something  serious  ;  to  break  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  crime  even  by 
themselves. 

‘  T'hey  have  the  advantage  of  traditional  fixed  nilcs ;  they  belong  to 
the  great  European  civilization;  hut  we  have  again  the  allvantage  of 
more  robust  forces,  and  of  broader  hopes.  Where  the  (iermans  are 
stopped  by  tlu  ir  conscience,  we  Russians  are  only  stopped  by  the  })oliee- 
man ;  we  yieM  as  long  as  we  are  the  weaker;  they  never  can  become  strong. 

‘  We  liurt  them  decjily  by  our  easy  manners,  our  hick  of  reverence, 
and  by  the  display  of  our  piissions,  half  barbarous,  half  corrujded.  Hut 
they  tire  us  to  death  with  their  shoj>kecpcrs’  jicdantry,  their  atleetation 
of  V  irtue,  and  by  their  conduct  formally  as  irreproachable,  as  it  is 

intrinsicallv  mean. 

% 


*  llcrzrn  is  here  unjust.  It  is  true  the  Germans  did  not  care  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  peasjints,  though  tliev  made  them  nominal  Protestants;  but  the 
(’zar  does  not  care  any  more  for  their  education,  content  with  having  nuulc 
them  nomiuallv  Greek.  Catliolics. 

Q  2 
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*  To  sum  up:  with  the  Baltic  Oermans  a  man  is  taken  fur  a  sj)oml- 
thril’t  who  sptMuls  more  than  one-hall'  of  his  income  lor  liiinsell';  a  man 
who  is  satislietl  to  live  only  uj)  to  his  means  is,  in  Kussia,  called  a  miser.’ 

From  th(*se  extracts  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  Oermans 
are  not  belovetl  by  tlie  llussians,  and  that  they  are  fully  aware  of 
this.  They  are  regarded  iis  foreigners  by  the  Russians,  though 
very  lew  of  the  high  functionaries  are  really  of  German  birth, 
and  even  these  have  become  not  only  naturalized  by  a  long  series 
of  years  but  are  nearly  always  much  more  addicted  to  the  policy 
of  the  Ozar, — though  it  has  been  hostile  to  Germany, — than  the 
Russians  themselves,  who  do  not  care  for  Western  Euro])e.  It  is 
not,  therefon‘,  a  fear  that  the  interests  of  the  state  may  be  jeopar- 
<lized  in  the  hands  of  the  Ciermans  which  excites  the  j(*alousi(:s 
of  the  two  races,  it  is  an  antipathy  which  has  its  ground  in  the 
character  i)f  the  Germans.  In  the  United  States  we  see  no  such 
hostility  displayed  against  them,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  up 
to  the  last  ten  years  there  were  few  educated  ])ersons  who 
emigrated  from  Germany  to  America,  only  the  agriculturists  and 
poor  mechanics  crossed  the  Atlantic,  well  aware  that  their  indii.stry 
and  their  saving  habits  would  soon  secure  them  independence  whilst 
th(‘y  did  not  aspire  to  political  intluence.  The  learned  men  went 
rather  to  Russia,  where  they  knew'  they  could  live  upon  the  State. 
It  is  a  rmnarkable  feature  of  the  educated  classes  in  Germanv 
that  they  like  to  live  upon  the  State,  princi})ally  in  a  des])otic 
country,  where  the  po.ssession  of  an  office  insures  a  certain  livelihood 
as  long  as  its  duties  are  discharged ;  wdiere,  moreover,  they  are  sure 
to  a.scen<l  the  steps  of  the  official  hierarchy  according  to  the  years 
ot  their  service.  The  Germans  like  to  live  in  peace;  they  abhor 
violent  excitement,  and  shrink  from  risk ;  they  do  not  like  to 
speculate  or  to  be  in  doubt  about  the  future;  they  are  contented 
with  little,  but  it  must  be  insured  to  them.  An  office,  therefore, 
however  small,  but  such  as  gives  them  the  security  of  getting  a 
certain  fixed  salary,  paid  with  regularity,  will  always  be  deemed 
j)reterable  to  a  greater  but  insecure  income.  Tliey  conforiii 
themselves  entirely  to  their  income  ;  they  patiently  wait  till  the 
death  ot  their  immediate  superior  raises  them  to  a  better  salary; 
they  arc  indu.strious  by  nature,  they  know'  that  no  bribe  would 
bt'  likely  to  make  up  tor  the  loss  of  their  situation;  therelore, 
they  are  the  lust  officials  in  a  centralized  despotic  government. 
They  never  adhere  to  any  t>arty ;  they  never  identify  themselves 
with  the  country  which  they  serve  ;  they  are  attached  only  to  the 
government  and  to  the  reigning  family.  The  landed  aristocracy 
ot  the  Baltic  provinces  differs  in  no  respect  from  these  immigrants. 
Ihc)  are  the  tlescendants  of  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
which  had  wcuj»ied  those  countries  by  the  sword,  and  held  the 
jx)or  b..sthonian,  Livonian,  and  Kurish  peasant  in  servile  subjec- 
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tion.  In  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  knii^^lits  turned  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  transformed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Order  into  landed 
property  and  divided  it  among  themselves.  They  never  felt  any 
peculiar  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  whom  they  have 
degraded  into  serfs ;  landed  ])roperty  was  to  them  a  soui  ce  of 
income  and  nothing  more.  As  soon  as  they  saw  it  guaranteecl 
to  them  l)V  the  Czar  they  readily  submitted  to  him  and  became 
his  most  faithful  subjects,  since  they  ])erceived  that  in  the 
great  ^luscovite  em])ire  there  are  more  olHces  which  might  fall 
to  their  share,  than  in  the  petty  independent  principalities  of  old. 
Yet  they  never  could  bo  entirely  Russianized ;  their  language, 
their  education,  remained  German ;  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
to  be  Russians,  nor  do  they  acknowledge  the  Russian  to  be  their 
countryman.  On  the  contrary,  they  treat  him  with  contempt. 
And  this  is  the  real  source  of  that  national  hatred  which  cannot 
be  eradicated.  Educated  CJermans  are  fully  impressed  with  the 
su])eriority  of  Cierman  theoretic  civilization  ;  their  systematic 
pedantry  despises  all  other  culture.  Drilled  and  trained  by  their 
dialectical  ]>hilosophy,  and  de(*])ly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  criti¬ 
cism,  which  linds  faults  everywhere,  they  feel  themselves  the  born 
teachers  of  the  world,  and  easily  assume  the  dictatorial  tone 
of  a  ]>rofessor  towards  his  scholars.  In  1818  there  was  scarcely 
any  ]>r()fessor  or  journalist  in  Germany  who  had  not  tried,  in  a 
magisterial  tone,  to  teach  the  Hungarians  how  to  make  a  consti¬ 
tution  according  to  the  pattern  cut  out  by  German  philosophy, 
forgetting  altogether  that  the  Hungarians,  with  their  self-govern¬ 
ment  of  more  than  nine  centuries,  were  more  ])ractical  than  all 
the  (iermans  together,  and  that,  therefore,  they  did  not  make  the 
attempt  to  fram(‘  a  new  constitution.  Germans  have  no  respect 
for  jiractical  peo]>lc;  they  deal  always  in  theories  and  systems, 
and  as  long  as  they  are  not  disturbed  by  <*vents  of  overpowering 
interest,  and  are  allowed  to  indulge  in  theories  and  ideals,  they 
su]>j)ort  any  government.  Rut  as  soon  as  their  comforts  are  un- 
settle(l  tlievextal  themselves  with  the  utmost  pertinacity  to  carry 
out  their  systems.  Every  compromise  seems  to  them  illogical ; 

ind  stick  doggedly  to  their 
ly  their  ])assive  submission 
to  the  costly  and  ofum  stupid  rule  <*f  their  thirty  princes, — their 
unpractical  energy  and  want  of  combination  in  their  revolutionary 
fits, — and  the  hatred  which  they  arouse  in  every  foreign  country 
where  they  are  called  to  till  administrative  otlices.  The 
of  superiority,  contrasted  with  their  awkwardness  in  })rac 
makes  them  ridiculous  with  those  whom  they  have  to  control, 
but  whose  character  they  have  never  found  it  worth  their  while 
t<>  study,  and  the  ])ertinacity  'vith  which  their  systematic  pedantry 
enforces  their  authority,  without  regard  to  the  variety  of  local 


they  reject  it,  they  split  into  ])arties,  j 
i<leals.  'J’his  character  explains  casi 
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tlx'ir  l,fo.  Xiebu!.,-  writes  most'  l.caut  fS  "itli 

I'm.ls  money  to  tlie  Austrian  comman.J  "'‘J 

iiiau-li  upon  Naples,  and  crusii  the  con'stitio!  ^  to 

cnn  take  root.  J)r.  JJach,  the  AnXtn  ' 

•lenmeratic  in.stitntion.s,  and  -'‘I'out 


- - -  lu  ivussiaii  Oltice  dre‘im«  nf  ^  »  inns 

nation,  pro^rress,  and  enJijrj,tennient  wJiilp  1  ^  of  civili- 

ol  tlie  Czar,  wlio  prevents  tJie  children  °!;‘l  ^’‘^-'oi'iltTs 

iii«lier  education,  and  limits  the  iminher  C  If  fe'^^ting 

uho  are  pennitte.1  to  ente^  coll^I^f  ^Tp);'  *  f of  »->-.^her: 
kew-i.se  his  ''leaks,  hut  they  are  entirely  I'™!'"''  lias 

lie  Germans  Jle  does  not  care  nnmh  of 

laist,  lor  transiilantino-  Genmi.  .  i  -i  *  .  *  ‘0  eivihzafion  of  the 

‘or  ‘  .laphetiziilg  Asi  '?  .t  tlm  cSff,'* -•“io.'s 
to  estal.hsh  an  empire,  comorisin.r  .,*||  tV  "u®*;  ‘‘o  lon.>s 

world,  o.xtending  from  the  Xoi-Tl'n  '^‘^l•'‘'■onic  races  of  the 
"""O'l  ''.V  the  o^thiidox  llolden-ikoVn 

a've.  lli.s  eyes  are  turned  to  I  ''"'g  ostern  Eiirone  in 

stantinople.  Jt  is  only  from  1 1  f  ™P«la  of  Santa  Sojihiu  in  Con- 

pl'erty,  Imlependence,  IVooreJ  ]  ,f words, 
tor  potccr,  for  the  iin^Tof  ;  ?  for  liini ;  he 

Ilians,  ami  tor  the  .servitude  of  all  the  "V^^'ons  of  Sclavo- 
"iterrnpt  the  continnitv  of'tlmSel  ,l  nations  which 

nans  have  tried  to  e.xnl-,;,,  fi  •  ,'’•^01110  countrie.s.  Jhany  Cer 
I'.v  the  nngenial  diim  te  and  I  -f ^  territorial  extension 

of  living,  , I, f  ll«»ia.  ,-„„l  l.y  ii" 

coimtrv.  Bnt  tliov  aro  <rroufi  ,  '•  ^  south  in  a  fortiJe 

nnsty  sky,  the  snow-  amrmiid  ‘of"hT?*^r''  Hkes  his 

tlie  stunted  beeches;  he  C  Id  .  o  .  I'ines  and 

“.V  ‘'‘O  l  e  -he  .T  on  any 

-;r  the  most  pofertui  d’ t!!."'  H  i”-*"*  .”*'  /'‘o.  -0.1.1,  ami  tlm 
‘  -ii.^  ^  master  wliose  will  i-  i  ^  lijoud  ot  l>ein<»' tlie  sub- 
niillions  of  fellow-siihiects  hr> ;  *i*"’  P’O'I'lo'l  that  sixty  or  more 
“o",of  the  .Miisoov  ti  h  condition.  'liL  ra! 

tliem  h""  .‘"^'r-iiamslM:;  ^'*0  ~ 

into  ••  1  *•'''**•'■  'Of  liecau.se  it  wonld  1  ^  nnion  would  make 
'"‘o  «'jl|l<‘ct.on  to  this  ince  f^«rope  ami  Asia 

"  t^;;::  between  the  Pole  and 

annot  lie  chari'od  with  lov  ^olo  niayhave  been.'uiltv 

“""j »"  »i.i 0  e.:,;  “Tf  •;  » '»«<=' 

'-ossack.s,  and  held  them  in  a  kind  of 
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subjection,  since  the  inliabitants  of  the  steppes  adjoining  Poland 
^vere,  in  those  times,  as  renowned  freebooters  as  the  I\lontenegrins 
of  the  ]iresent  day.  He  sometimes  was  involved  in  wars  with 
the  Russians;  however,  even  when  victorious,  the  Poles  did  not 
‘annex’  the  country,  but  |)laced  an  acknowledged  Russian 
elai?e.ant  on  tlie  throne  of  ^loscow.  The  Poles  were  not  even 
intolerant  in  religion  until,  during  the  reign  of  Stephen  Bathory, 
the  Jesuits  obtained  dangerous  ])reponderance  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  When  the  Jews  were  persecuted  throughout  Europe, 
and  thousands  of  them  were  slain  by  infuriated  (ierinans.  King 
Casimir  ottered  them  an  asvlum  in  Poland.  When  the  Uni¬ 


tarians  were  excommunicated  and  burnt,  Socinus  and  liis  followers 


wt»re  hospitably  received  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  As  long 
as  l\)land  was  a  tlourishing  state,  all  creeds  enjoyed  liberty  and 
protection.  Roman  Catholic  intolerance  was  introduced  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  was  a  thing  of  foreign  growth.  In  their 
])olitical  struggles  of  the  present  century  tlie  juinciple  of  religious 
liberty  Wiis  always  acknowledged.  It  is  true  that  the  landed 
aristocracy  did  not  extend  political  liberty  to  the  pea.sants, — that 
it  did  not  emancipate  the  villein,  in  LSol)  ;  but  the  Polish 
aristocracy  of  (Jalicia,  in  18  Mi,  was  ready  to  give  up  all  the 
feudal  rights  of  signoralty,  and  in  18  MS,  before  the  diet  of 
Austria  had  as  yet  abolished  tlie  labour  rent  of  the  tiller  of 
the  ground,  the  (lalician  landlords  gave  full  freedom  to  their 
])easants.  J'hc  Poles,  in  general,  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
schemes  of  Panslavism  anil  Sclavonic  pre])onderance.  Their 
wishes  do  not  go  beyond  their  territorial  independence  and  the 
reconstitution  of  their  distractiul  country  under  a  national  and 
liberal  government.  There  w  ere  but  very  few"  among  them  w  lio, 
in  their  exile,  adopteil  Panslavistic  view's,  though,  in  a  great 
Sclavonic  emjure,  tlie  Poles  w'ould  surely  have  the  greatest  share 
in  the  government  on  account  of  the  higher  standard  of  their 


culture,  the  natural  versatility  of  tlieir  spirit,  and  that  fascinating 
amiabilitvin  social  interciairse  which  characterizes  the  well-bred 


Poles.  Still,  even  the  mystical  politico-religious  Panslavism  of 
the  great  Poli.sh  ])oet,  Mizkievicz,  is  entirely  ditterent  from  Russian 
Panslavism.  The  Muscovite  longs  for  the  union  of  the  Sclavonic 


races  only  for  the  Siike  of  material  brutal  pow  er,  and  has  no  other 
object  in  view'  than  to  be  feared  by  those  We.stem  nations  whom 
he  grudgingly  must  acknowledge  to  be  his  siqieriors  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  With  him  it  is  only  to  siitisfy  his  vanity — hurt  by  civilized 
Huropi*  treating  him  as  a  semi-b.arbarian — that  his  covetousness  is 
directed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  Polish  poet  and 
his  friemls,  on  the  contrary,  deplon;  the  decrepitude  of  Western 
Europe,  jiroved  by  the  jirevalence  of  the  grasping  spirit  of 
money-making  over  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul ;  by  the 
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<lcoav  of  the  foclin,cr  of  duty;  l)y  the  rule  of  expediency  adopted 
in  the  policy  of  nations  in  lieu  of  the  ])rincii)les  of  right ;  hy  the 
nice  distinctions  tlrawn  between  public  and  ]>rivate  honesty,  and 
by  the  increasing  want  of  that  cheerful  readiness  to  sacrifice 
re]H)se,  C(nnforts,  and.  if  nect‘ssary,  property  and  life,  in  doing 
what  is  right — a  readiness  which  has  always  characterized  the 
great  ])eriods  of  history  when  the  leading  men  of  the  age  man¬ 
fully  strugghnl  against  error,  against  moral  wrong,  and  principally 
against  hypocrisy.  ‘The  Western  world  declines,' — so  exclaims 
Mizkievicz  with  sorrow' — ‘the  Latin  and  (Jerman  races  have  been 
found  wanting;  therefore,  the  vital  breath  (»f  faith,  of  conviction, 
and  of  self-Siicritice  must  be  instillevl  into  the  life  of  nations  by 
new'  races  not  yet  worn  out  through  the  intellectual  struggles  of 
centuries,  which  have  dimmed  and  confusetl  the  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  amidst  the  nations  of  ancient  civilization.'  d'he  l*an- 
slavism  cd’  Mizkievicz  is  founded  upon  the  conviction  that  the 
moral  regcmeration  of  a  fallen,  though  highly  intellectal  world, 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  Sclavonic  element.  The  Ixoman 
races  have  failed  to  establish  the  reign  of  right  and  liberty;  the 
Teutonic  w'orld  has,  by  a  higher  civilization,  not  succeeded  in 
overc(»ming  the  evils  which  prey  upon  the  nations;  it  has,  by 
diminishing  ignoranct\  not  diminishc'd  vice  ;  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  has  not  jairitied  the  heart.  What  is  it  then,  that  can  he 
<‘.xpected  for  the  future  of  the  w’orld,  if  the  struggle  and  the 
emulation  of  the  tw'o  great  civilizing  races  has  not  nnuh;  man 
better,  and  the  condition  of  the  majority  happier  ?  Lie  therefore 
turns  his  eyes  to  a  new  element,  which,  until  now',  has  scarcely 
ha<l  any  leading  intluence  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Tlie 
tuture,  according  to  him,  belongs  to  the  Sclavonic  rac(‘s,  held  back 
by  ITovidenci*  tor  so  many  thousands  of  years  in  order  to  appear 
in  the  bhuun  ot  youth  and  vitality  when  the  races  of  the  West 
have  grown  old.  Mizkievicz's  Panslavism  is  a  ])hiloso]>hical 
dream,  not  a  ])olitical  systtan;  he  sees  the  Muscovite  already 
punished  tor  his  ambition,  the  Pole,  C’roat,  and  Lohemian,  for 
their  simulation — the  natural  conserpiencc's  of  foreign  oppression  ; 
he  torg«‘ts  the  insuperable  antagonism  of  the  Eastern  and  Ixoman 
L  liurches,  and  concentrates  all  the  glories  of  artistic  Greece,  ot 
practical  Koine,  (►!  speculating  (Jermany,  of  imjndsive  Erance, 
and  ot  coolly  calculating  England,  on  his  visionary  Sclavonic 
contoderation,  in  which  each  of  thedifterent  races  is  harmoniously 
to  tievelop  its  moral  and  material  capabilities  in  ])eace  and 
brotherhood,  all  ot  them  to  be  really  Sclavonians,  that  is  to  say, 
1*^  (Belaya  means  glory  in  the  Sclavonic  tongues.)  Tht? 

1  ohsh  poet  has  enriched  his  Utojiia  with  all  the  resources  ot  his 
eitile  innigination  ;  other  followers  of  his  genius  have  tried  to 
support  it  by  the  ]>hilosophical  theories  of  Hegel,  and  proved 
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that  if  ^ve  take  the  Roman  races  and  church  for  the  thesis,  and 
tlie  Teutonic  races  and  reformation  for  the  antithesis,  the  Scla¬ 
vonic  races  and  the  Eastern,  or  rather  national  Russian  cliurch, 
must  be  the  synthesis,  >vhich  solves  tlie  discordancy.  Such 
]>hilosophical  speculations  have,  of  course,  no  practical  result; 
still,  they  captivate  the  youiifj,  and  we  cannot  yet  say  whether 
they  will  remain  entirely  barren  in  future,  especially  when  a 
cunning  coterie,  whether  Polish  or  ^luscovite,  takes  liold  of  the 
vague  enthusiasm  they  inspire,  in  order  to  further  the  views  of 
])ersonal  or  national  aggrandizement.  Until  now,  however, 
Polish  l^anslavism  has  found  but  very  few  ])artizans  among  the 
INdes,  though  nianv  Russians  have  given  their  cordial  assent  to 
the  schemes  of  brotherhood  as  de])icted  by  Mizkievicz.  let 
Polish  Panslavism  remains  as  ditlerent  from  Russian  Panslavism 
as  the  character  of  the  Pole  differs  from  that  of  tlie  Russian. 

One  feature  only  is  common  to  them  both,  it  is  the  national 
type  of  all  the  Sclavonic  races — viz.,  a  certain  im])ressibility  of 
character,  more  feminine  than  manly.  The  Sclavonians  excel  iu 
imitation,  but  they  have  no  originating  genius  ;  they  easily 
r(‘ccive  im]iressions  from  abroad,  their  manner  of  thought  is 
intluenced  by  foreign  literature  ;  they  are  apt  to  abdicate  their 
own  judgment,  and  to  yield  to  any  authority.  ]hit  the  Poles  are 
likewise  imbued  with  a  chivalrous  sentimentality  which  we  do 
not  tind  with  the  Russians.  The  Poles  are,  heart  and  soul,  carried 
away  by  the  dazzling  theories  of  France  or  Germany,  whilst  the 
Russians  retainrd  something  of  the  domineering  spirit  of  the 
Tartar  race,  which  for  three  centuries  lorded  it  over  Muscovy. 
Sentimentality  is  unknown  to  thcMu,  they  accej)t  the  jirogress  of 
the  West  not  as  a  dogma,  but  fis  a  means  for  their  great  scheme — 
the  universal  Sclavonic  monarchy. 

Retween  the  country  of  the  l\de  and  Muscovy  Proper  there 
lies  Samogitia,  inhabited  by  Lithuanians,  butchieily  by  Ruthenes 
or  White  Russians.  It  is  altogether  a  pas.sive  race,  })robably  the 
lowest  of  all  Europ(‘an  ])ojndations.  We  find  them  likewise  in 
the  south-eastern  ]»arts  of  Poland,  in  (Jalicia,  Vedhynia,  and 
I’odolia,  on  a  rich  soil,  still  clail  in  rags,  emaciated  by  famine, 
and  stupid  beyoml  belief.  A  p(>rtion  of  these  Ruthenes  enngrated 
in  the  fourteenth  century  under  their  Prince  Theodore  Koriato- 
vitsh  to  Hungary,  when  the  Poles  began  to  oj>press  them  by 
taxes  in  Halitsh  and  Wolodimir  ((Jalicia  and  J^odomeria).  This 
colony  exists  up  to  the  present  day  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  the 
eastern  Gar]>athians ;  a  race  weak  in  body,  which  in  the  course 
of  five  centuries  ha.s  not  furnish(‘d  one  leading  man  to  Hungary. 
In  Galicia  they  nearly  all  are  ])easants,  degraded  by  sertdom. 
They  became  notorious  in  LSib,  by  their  brutality  towards  the 
J^olish  gentry  whom,  in  those  days  of  political  excitement,  they 
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laassacnsl  with  th(‘]H‘nnissioii  of  the  Austrian  <(overninent  otHcials, 
wlio  |»ai(l  ten  sihiliie^s  in  cash  tor  the  heail  ot  every  innrdtTed  nohle- 
inan.  'J'hey  have  a  touLjh  natioiiality,  and  do  not  assimilate 
either  witli  the  Peleerw’ith  the  Uussian.  1  heir  relijjjion  isc*alled 
the  nniti'd  (In'ok  faitli,  that  is  to  say,  they  aeknowledoe  the 
s\i|»n*iiiaey  of  the  Pope  at  Home,  l)ut  retcain  tlie  liturgy  in  the 
Selavoiiie  lan,eua!4»N  tlu^  014)  in  tiie  Eucharist,  and  they  rejni- 
diate  the  eelihaey  of  tlie  priests,  it  was  the  Kuthenes  of  Russia 
who,  in  hSok  were  converted  to  tlie  (Jreek  Cdiurch  hy  force 
and  violeniv  ;  the  nuns  of  Minsk  were  Ruthenians.  Erom  a 
political  point  of  vit‘w,  this  race  is  of  little  importance. 

'riu'  (\>s.siu*ks  helono  to  a  distinct  Sclavonic  race,  ditferin;^ 
from  the  P(»les,  tlni  Russians,  and  the  Ruthenes.  They  are 
calh‘d  hv  their  neiirhbours  Malo-Russians  (Idttle  Russians),  and 
inhabit  the  Ekrainc^  and  the  south  of  IRissia.  Inet'ssantly 
i‘xpost‘d  to  the  encroachmtaits  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  to  the 
incursions  of  the  N(v«ai  Tartars  of  the  i/rimea,  the  (^)ssackson 
the  Ru^,  Dim,  l)nie]>er,  and  Dniester,  maintained  their  liluaty  and 
national  ind(‘pend(-nce  by  c(Hilinuous  w’arfare,  up  to  the  times 
of  l*eter  1.  Warlike,  and  id*  ]>redatory  character,  they  were  the 
.sconp^e  of  the  neii^hbourini:;  countries.  Their  robbc'r-republic, 
under  a.n  elected  chief,  whom  thev  stvled  ‘Hetman,’  culminated 
in  the  st‘Ventei‘nth  century  under  the  sway  of  Bogdan  Chmiel- 
nicki;  and  had  his  succi'ssors  been  eipial  to  his  genius,  southern 
Russia  might,  at  the  ]>n‘sent  day,  be  a  great,  free,  and  inde- 
jMMident  country,  (’harles  XI 1.  of  Sw'eden,  tlie  deadly  foe  of 
Russia,  knew  their  importance,  and  when  he  failed  to  destroy 
CV.ar  Peter’s  schemes  tlirongh  Poland,  which  at  that  time  was 
rotten  to  ti»e  core,  and  distracted  by,lesuits  and  Roman  Datholic 
bi^otrv,  lu‘  tried  to  make  use  of  Maz(*])pa  and  his  (Aissacks. 
’the  as-  t  ndancy  of  tht‘  Czar  may  be  computed  from  the  battle 
ot  Pidtava,  by  which  Cossack  independence  was  lost.  The 
t’ossacks  waae.  the  last  ilyke  against  the  rush  of  the  tide  ot 
Russian  supremacy  in  the  south,  as  the  Poles  and  Hungarians 
Were  in  the  west.  The  Cossacks  once  ih'prived  of  their  inde- 
pendenc»‘.  the  Czars  could  easily  take  j'lossession  of  the  shores  of 
the  Kuxiue,  and  juirsue  that  ]Mjlicy  of  diplomatic  cunning  and 
o]M*n  viol.‘nct‘  which  now*  disturbs  the  jieace  of  the  w’orld.  But 
though  tin*  Cos.sacks  have  for  more  than  a  century  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  rule  ol  the  Czar,  they  still  maintain  the  traditions 
ot  their  ancient  iinh‘]Kndence  and  some  valuable  jwivileges  to 
which  they  cling  with  stubborn  tenacity.  Up  to  the  ]iresent 
day,  thtw  are  ruled  according  to  their  old  usages  by  a  Hetman; 
and  though  he  is  not  elected  by  them,  the  Czar  does  not  venture 
to  a]>]Hunt  any  ot  his  geiu*rals  to  that  office  unless  he  is  bv  birth 
a  f  o^s:lck  and  belongs  to  the  Staroverz  creed,  which  is  a  source 
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ol'  continual  annoyance.  The  Staroverz  branch  of  the  Eastern 
(  huivn  has  not  acknowledged  tlie  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
C  zar,  and  is  ruled  by  their  native  archbishops,  metropolitans, 
and  patriarchs  irom  times  ot  old,  like  the  wliole  Eastern  Ciuirch 
in  lurkeyand  elsewhere.  CV.ar  Nicholas,  desirous  to  ]>ut  an  end 
to  the  schism  ot  the  Staroverz,  cmce  had  all  the  bishops  and 
archl»ishops  ()t  the  Cos.sacks  carried  away  from  their  home,  and 
transported  into  the  most  remote  pi ovinces  of  Kussia.  ile  hoped 
lieit‘b\  tt)  make  it  impossible  lor  the  f\).ssack  priests,  to  have  a 
bislii^.)  ot  their  own,  regularly  oixlained  by  themselves.  Thus  the 
«\})ostolic  successii)!!  would  be  interrupted,  unless  they  chose  to 
com(‘  to  a  com])romise,  ami  acc’ept  the  ordination  of  Eussiaii 
archbjsh(»]»s,  l)y  which  the  sj)iritual  su])remacv  of  the  Czar  was 
to  be  introduced  amon^^  the  ‘schismatics.'  Eut,  in  siiite  of  the 
till  eat eniiiLt  dant^er,  one  ot  the  n(‘w  bishops  elect  succeeded  iii 
cio.ssini^  the  ^^ell-^uardell  trontiers  ot  Kussia,  and  obtained  his 
oidmation  trom  the  orthodox  bisho[)s  in  I'urkey,  returning  to  his 
country  to  transmit  the  apostolic  succession  to  his  brethren  in 
t  le  hdth.  hor  this  ottence  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia,  but  the  aim 
ot  (  zar  Nicholas  lunl  failed. 

i  he  ])iedatoi\  habits  ot  the  Co.s.sacks  make  foreii^'ii  war  very 
popular  with  them,  and  their  name  has,  in  We.stern  Eiiroiie, 
b(‘como  synonymous  with  that  of  Muscovites.  Kut  this  is  a 
SCI  lulls  delusion,  tor  the  Cossack  hates  the  Russian  sway,  and 
^^ould,  it  po.ssible,  reassert  his  independence.  Still  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  has  been  ^u'eatly  broken  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
^vllo  introduced  serfdom,  and  e.stablished  a  native  landed  aris- 
ocracy  amon-  them.  Nearly  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century 
he  Cossacks  were  all  freemen,  and  amon^rst  those  who  were 
transplanted  to  the  Isthmus  of  Caucasia,  and  to  the  frontiers  of 
t he  onijare,  tlaae  is  no  sertdom  even  now  to  be  found;  but  iii 
heart  ot  their  country  the  poorer  class  was  delivered  up  to 
tlie  richer  uvntry  as  serfs,  by  the  philosojihical  emjire.ss:  division 
as  introduced  into  the  Co.s.sack  nation,  ami  hatred  sown  between 
tlie  hiirhia-  clas.ses,  who  tornu‘rly  were  the  leaders  of  the  ixuiiile 
ami  the  |M)orer  a^^rieiilturists  who  now  became  .serfs.  ' 

As  to  the  h  inn.s  we  have  little  information.  W  o  do  not  know 
how  tins  pt‘o])le,  the  la.st  aciiuisition  of  Uus.sia  to  the  north-west 
has  lieeii  treated  by  Ku.s.sia  from  180!),  when  it  was  wrested  froin 
Sweden.  We  know  only  that  the  Finns  are  a  tall,  fair-haired 
hand.sonie  race,  strongly  attac-lied  to  proteshmtism,  spiuikiim  a 
laiiguagi*  entirely  ditlereiit  from  the  Ibuiianic,  Teutonic,  Sclavonic 
and  lartar  tongues ;  and  that  the  Finn  regiments,  formerly  iii 
*  Nveihsh,  and  now  in  Uus.sian  .service^  have  alwavs  di.stingui.shed 
amisdvvs  bv  their  gallantry.  They  resemble,  in  many  respects, 
the  Highlanders  ot  Scotland.  Like  them  they  have  kept  up 
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ancient  poetical  traditions,  in  tact,  epic  poetry,  hy  oral 
transmission,  Iroin  time  immemorial  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
race  ot  minstrels  and  rhapsodists  began  to  thin.  1  hey  were 
writti.'ii  down  just  when  the  people,  drawn  into  the  intellectual 
movement  ot  Western  Juirope,  began  to  lorget  them.  It  is  dilU- 
cult  to  siiy  whether  tin)  Finns  really  telt  attached  to  the  Swedes, 
amfstill  more  dithcnlt  to  know  how  far  they  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  ju'esent  condition.  No  traveller  has,  ot  late,  given 
us  anv  account  of  the  country  between  Tornea  and  St.  Feters- 
burgh.  All  we  know  is,  that  Russia  has  in  Finland  encountered 
grcat(‘r  ditiiculties  in  her  proselytizing  schemes  than  in  Ksthonia 
and  Jdvonia,  where  the  most  considerable  ])ortion  ot  the  serfs 
liave  abjuretl  their  Ih'otestant  creed,  and  accepted  the  Russian 
(''hurcli,  in  the  belief  that  in  such  a  way  they  might  escape  serf¬ 
dom,  and  not  HMuain  subj(‘ct  to  their  J^rotestant  (Jerman  lords, 
who  ncvt‘r  condesctaided  to  take  into  consideration  the  moral  and 
s])iritual  wants  of  their  bondsnuui.  The  nobility  of  Finland  has 
likewise  ])reserved  some  lew  of  the  ]>rivileges  guaranteed  to  them 
at  tin*  tilin'  of  the  occupation  of  their  country,  dliey  yet  meet 
piaiodically  in  g(*neral  st'ssion,  and  though  the  right  of  discussing 
their  atfairs  has  been  suppressed,  they  maintain  some  forms  which 
rt'mind  them  of  their  former  constitutional  government;  they  elect 
some  of  their  otlicials,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  C’zar.  All 
the  elforts  to  Russify  Finland  have,  until  now,  failed,  much  more 
than  in  Poland.  In  Finland  there  were  no  contiscated  estates  to 


be  conferri'd  mi  Muscovite  generals,  in  order  to  get  local  influence 
over  the*  p(*oj»h*  through  men  entirely  devoted  to  the  Czar,  bred 
and  traimnl  in  the  school  of  despotism.  The  other  way  of  Russi¬ 
fication,  successfully  employed  in  Moldo-Wallachia,  by  the  eiicour- 
ageimait  and  rewanl  of  marriages  of  Ixussian  otticers  with  native 
heiresses,  failed  likewise,  since,  according  to  Russian  law,  the 
olls|»ring  of  any  mixi'd  marriage,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say, 
when*  father  and  mother  are  of  a  different  creed,  must  be  brought 
up  in  tin*  Itussian  church,  and  the  Finn,  male  and  female,  cling 
too  strongly  to  their  jirotestantism  to  be  allured  to  Russian 
allianci's  by  tin*  favours  tit  the  CV.ar. 

i  he  Muscovites,  (h'rmans,  Poles,  Cossacks,  and  Finns  are,  in  a 
nmral  aspect,  the  live  principal  nationalities  of  the  emjiire  of  the 
C  zar ;  but  besides  these  there  are  scores  of  other  races  which 
inhabit  the  vast  I'lnpire.  We  have  already  pointed  to  the  motley 
}»opulatioii  of  th('  istiimus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian; 
^^e  see  a  similar  state  ot  things  all  over  Asiatic  Russia.  Millions 
ot  Mohainmedans  aiul  millions  of  Buddhists  live  on  the  ]ilains 
north  ot  the  Caspian,  of  the  lakes  of  Aral,  Belkashi,  and  Baikal ; 
lurkomans  and  Tartars,  Kalmucks  of  the  Mongol  race,  d'un- 
guses,  Jakutses ;  and  SaiimgCiles  and  Tschuktshes,  in  the  Polar 
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region.  All  of  tlicin  arc  coin]>riso(l  in  the  census  of  the  empire, 
which  sets  the  subjects  of  the  Czar  down  at  sixty  millions,  wliilst 
one-fourth  of  them  are  either  only  nominally  (le})endeiit  noimnle 
trihos,  or  entirely  uncivilized  savages,  of  no  us(‘,  either  in  war,  or 
for  the  industrial  jn’ogress  of  Ixussia.  And  still  all  the  ])ower  of 
Kiissia  which  overawt'S  the  di])lomacy  of  Central  and  Western 
Kun»])e  rests  upon  the  Hgures  of  the  census,  which  iniluence  the 
imagination  of  those  who  measure  (everything  hy  numerical  t\sti- 
mate.  The  Czar  with  sixty  millions  of  subjects  seems  to  he 
sup(Vior  either  to  France  or  to  England,  or  to  the  United  States, 
whilst,  in  reality,  these  sixty  millions  an',  in  intellectual  and 
industrial  res])t'cts,  not  (‘ven  ti^  lu'  ('om]>ared  with  the  hundred 
millions  of  Eritish  India,  who  are  ke])t  in  suhjc'ction,  and  led  hy 
le.ss  than  two  hundred  thousand  Eritish  civilians  and  soldiers. 

In  sj)ite  of  an  all-uniting  ahsolutism  tlu're  is  no  ival  unity  in 
the  Eussian  emjare.  ]jeyond  tin*  tw(*nty-live  to  thirty  millions  of 
Mu.scovit('s  the  Czar  has  no  subjects  u])on  whom  he  can  ivly  in 
times  of  danger,  and  from  wlnxse  devotion  and  loyalty  h(‘  may 
derivii  real  strength.  ]lis  throne  rests  upon  his  army  and  his 
Muscovites. 
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intoiulod.  The  first  work  is  in  suhstanec  a  reprint  of  an  article  which 
fornuTlv  appeared  in  the  *  lh‘vne  dcs  Peux-Mondes/  ot  which,  however, 
no  intimation  is  */\\'v\\  in  the  Kni^lish  translation.  On  the  contrarv.it 
is  n‘prcscntcd  as  founded  on  ‘  pati«‘nt  jiersonal  ohservations.’  'fhe 
^Messrs.  Longman  are  jicrlcctly  ^uilth*ss  of  the  fraud  which  has  Iummi 
]»ractisctl  hv  M.  Durricu,  and  liavt*  proinjitly  enj^^ai^cd  to  adv<*rtisc  the 
work  as  /ountlnf  owim  article  in  the  French  review.  From  their  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Athemeinn,’  inserted  in  that  journal  of  th.e  ‘J7th 
Mav,  w(*  learn  that  the  work  was  otVenMl  to  them  ‘in  MS.,  and  in  the 
French  lanijuap*,’  and  that  they  einjiloyed  a  eompetent  ]>erson  to 
translate  it  for  the  ‘  Travcdlers’  Jiihrary.’  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
tht‘v  were  ini]>osed  on  hy  the  French  author,  on  whom  the  whole 
Maine  of  the  transaction  rests.  We  reij^ret  this  fact  the  more,  as  the 
work  itself  is  really  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  one:  and,  in  tiie 
]tr(*sent  stati*  of  our  relations  with  the  Fast,  is  well  suited  to  supplv 
the  information  whitdi  we  need. 

( >t’the  seeoiul  puhlieation,  ‘  Sehamyl :  the  Sultan,Warrior,  and  Fro])lu‘t 
of  the  Faueasns,’  weeannot  spi‘ak  too  hij^hly.  Fntil  rc'cently,  we  kiaov 
little  more  than  the  name  of  this  illustrious  warrior,  and  ev(‘ry  possilile 
nu*ans  have  been  employed  t(^  ])revent  onr  obtaining:  a  correct  view  of 
his  eharaetiu*,  or  of  riLrhtly  ap])reeiatin'^  the  marvellous  heroism  with 
whit-li  he  has  eontend(‘d  a;j;ainst  tin*  policy  and  arms  of  th(‘  F/,ar. 
This  d(‘lieieney,  however,  is  now  in  tlu*  way  of  hein^*  sup])lied,  and  W(^ 
trust  that  tlu*  events  which  are  passin;^  in  the  iu‘ii.rhhourhood  of  the 
(kmea.-'US  will  establish  tlu*  inih‘]>endenee  of  the  tribes  over  which 
Sehamyl  rules.  II is  history  is  the  most  animat iiujf  episode  of  modern 
times,  aiul  wi*  eonlially  recommend  thost*  who  wish  to  possess  thein- 
s»‘lv»*s  ot  a  knowledni*  of  his  exploits  to  r(*ad  attentivelv  this  inex- 
pt'usive  publication.  It  is  L:;rounded  on  the  best  authorities,  and  is 
fully  entitled  to  eonlideiu*e. 

Mr.  M'Fulloeh  s  *  Russia  and  Turkey’  is  a  very  ojiportune  ]nihlica- 
tion,  aiul  contains  a  lary;e  mass  of  facts  specially  interest in;L:;  at  the 
]  rc'^ent  period.  I  lis  ])ains-takinLr  researc*h  has  coiuh  nsed  within  narrow 
limits  tlu*  inlormation  scattered  through  a  variety  of  works,  and  we 
strongly  ri'eommend  our  readers  to  make  tlu*mselves  thoroughly 
;u*«|uainted  with  the  details  he  has  furnished.  I )e(*plv  as  w'e  svmp:i- 
thi/.t*  with  Thirkey  in  her  present  struggle,  we  must  not  eonecai  Irom 
ourselves  the  very  serious  hiemislu*s  w’hieh  disgrace  her  government, 
or  the  wn*tehedness,  ignorance,  and  poverty,  which  eharaeteri/.e  a  hirge 
section  t>f  her  jieople. 


I  h(0?of/i(i  firnnaiimr ;  irhirh  ftrlttih  forth  man  if  fair  tin  raw  rut -s'  of 
lUnnr  'I  ruth,  and  raith  rrri/  toft  if  and  tovrtif  thiinfs  tonvhimf  a 
i  t  ij'rrf  Li  ft'.  Edited  hy  IM*.  Fleiller ;  from  the  onlv  complete 
Manuscript  yet  known.  ’Franslated  from  the  (Jerman  hv  Susanna 
^\ink^^orth.  ith  a  Frciaee  hy  the  Rev.  Fharlcs  I\ingsk‘y, 
Keettw  ot  F\n*rsh*y.  Aiul  a  Letter  to  the  Translator  hv  the 
tlicNalier  Runsi'n,  D.C.L.  London:  Longman  Co. 


I  uis  is  a  heautiliil  little  hook,  ])rinte<l  in  antique  stvle,  which  conu'S 
to  the  Lnglish  reader  with  strong  reeommendations.  It  was  lirst 
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])ul)lislu'd  l>v  Tiiilher  in  15l(»;  and  in  a  sooond  edition  issued  two  years 
afuavvards.  tiu'  ^nvat  reldrinor  says:  ‘Next  to  the  Bihle  and  St. 
AuLcnstine,  no  hook  hath  ever  eoine  into  iny  hands,  whenee  I  have 
learnt,  or  woiikl  wish  to  learn,  more  ol*  what  (lod,  and  Christ,  ami 
man,  and  all  ihinj^s  are.’  Sevaaitcaai  editions  of  the  work  a|>j>eared 
durlma:  tl'.e  liletime  of  Luther,  and  it  eontinnes  to  he  a  ta\a>rite  hand- 
hook  (»f  dev<)tion  in  (Jermany  n|)  to  the  ])resent  <lay,  havinijf  ]>ass(‘(l 
thn)nixh  upwards  of  sixty  etlitions,  besides  heinix  eireulated  widely  in 
Frama*  and  the  Xetlua'lands  by  means  ot‘  Latin,  Freneh,  and  Flemish 
translations.  Chevalim*  Ihinsen,  in  his  lettm*  to  the  translator,  says 
tliat  he  agrees  with  Luther  in  rankiuij^  *  this  short  treatise  next  to  the 
!>ible,  but,  unlike  him,  should  plaee  it  belbre,  rather  tlian  ;d'tt*r,  St. 
Auefusiine.’  lie  terms  it  a  ‘  jjolden  treatise,’  and  says  it  has  b(‘en  ‘  for 
almost  forty  years  an  unspi‘akable  eomfort  to  me  and  to  many  Christian 
friends  to  whom  1  luid  the  ha])j)im*ss  t>f  introdueinL(  it.’  d’he  author 
is  uukuowu,  but  iVom  its  briei’  preface  W(*  kairn  that  he  was  a  priest 
and  warden  in  the  house  of  tlu*  'reutonie  ()rdi*r  in  Frankfort.  Futil 
recently,  IiUtlu‘r's  edition  was  supposed  to  supply  the  only  text  of  the 
work,  but,  about  ISol),  a  mauuseript  of  it  was  diseovenul  by  Fn)fessor 
lu'us,  from  which  the  ]»reseut  trauslation  has  been  made.  'This 
mauuseript  dat(‘s  iVom  1  t'd7,  and  the  work  was  probably  writtt‘n  about 
t(U‘  mi«ldle  of  the  fourtetudh  e(Miturv.  Chevalit'r  Ihinsen  describes  the 
trauslation  as  ‘admirably  faithful  and  lucid,’  and  few  readiu’s  will  peruse 
the  volume  without  n'joiiMUij:  in  the  indieati«>ns  it  affords  of  the  exist- 
(Miee  of  earnest  sjiiritual  relii^ion  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  tlu; 
])apaey.  \\\‘  thank  the  trauslatiir  for  havinjj^  introdiu'ed  it  to  the 
FuLrlish  reador,  and  hope  she  will  In*  eneouraLced  to  follow  out  hi*r 
<le>iL,^u  of’  I’uruishiuL^  us  with  an  aeeount  of  the  tluailo^y  of  a  jieriod 
duriui^  which  we  have  iii^uorautly  supposed  that  the  truth  of  (loti  was 
banished  from  the  hearts  of  men. 


Thr  Tuiprriftl  (iazrtfrrr.  A  (lentTal  Dictionary  of  (leoi^rapliv  ; 

IMiysieal.  Political.  Statistic,  and  I )eseri})tive.  Imp.  Svo.  Division 

Vll.  L(»u(lon  :  lllackie  Son. 

'fills  work  is  now  approaching  to  a  completion,  and  is  admirabl  v  suitiMl 
to  the  wants  of  the  prt'sent  day.  It  includes  comprehensive  accounts 
of  the  countries,  cities,  principal  towns,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  islands, 
mountains.  »\:c.,  throimhout  the  world;  and  is  compiled  from  the  inosl 
rcct'nt  (iml  (ndhcHlic  sources.  Special  atltaition  is  ])aid  to  the  trade 
and  n‘sourees  of  the  several  phu‘es  dt*seriht‘d,  as  well  as  to  the  social 
I’ondiliou.  numuers,  ami  customs,  of  their  inhabitants.  The  work  is 
also  profusely  illustrated  by  several  humln'd  en^ravin;j^s  on  wood,  which 
are  i‘xi‘cutc»l  in  superior  style,*  and  admirahly  subserve  tlu*  ^em.ral 
purpos«‘s  of  the  publication.  We  cannot,  of  course,  ju’cteml  to  have 
examined  the  work  throu;^hout.  Its  nature  precludes  this.  Ihit  tin* 
artich's  wc  have  examined  are  distinguished  by  fulness  ami  accuraev  of 
infonnatitui,  and  are  written  in  a  comlcnsed.  clear  stvle,  well  suite<l  to 
the  n  tpiirciucnts  of‘a  student.  \\ C  have  no  scruple  in  stron;^lv  recom¬ 
mending  the  Work  as  superior  to  all  others  with  w  Inch  we  are  ac(piaint(“d. 


A 
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It  is  iiist  such  a  work  as  wivs  needed,  and  must  lono'  maintain  a 
|M)siti«>n  <>1‘  acknowlcdi'i'd  superiority.  It  is  published  in  J^(irf,s\  at 
two  sliilliui's  and  six))i*nce  i*ach,  and  is  expected  to  be  eompleti‘d  in 
about  twent v-ei^dit  parts.  As  a  book  ot  ivlerenee  it  is  invaluable. 


Povticdl  iror/i's  of  irUIldin  Coirprr.  Vol.  lit.  'With  Selections 
IVom  tlu‘  Works  (»!’  IJobert  Lloyd,  Nathaniel  Cotton,  Henry  llrooke, 
Krasnms  Darwin,  and  William  llaylev.  Kdited  by  liobert  Inll. 
Leap.  S\o.  pp.  Ii77.  London:  .lohn  W.  Darker  tfc  Son. 

T  his  volunu*  eoin]>letes  iSIr.  Hell  s  editi(»n  ol  the  Poetical  A\  orks  of 
Cowper;  which  etmstitutes  the  most  ])ortable  collection  yet  L:^iven  io 
tbe  publii*.  'riu‘ nott‘s  appendi'd  display  extensive  rt'adiuij;  and  sound 
judirment.  Mr.  Hell  has  appended  to  his  edition  sehrtions  I'nuu  live 
eontiMuporarv  poets.  I’or  the  pur)M>st‘  of  illustratiuL^ the  stat(‘  of  Hui^lisli 
]M)etrv  at  Cowper's  time.  'Fbey  tall,  he  nunarks,  into  two  ]K‘riods, — 
the  tw<>  ibrmer  indii‘atin;_i^  tlu*  eharaeti*r  ol*  the  models  that  lir>t 
awakened  his  admiration,  and  tlu‘  lattiT  exhibitin*'  tin*  djjrrfcd  styli* 
which  was  at  the  iieii^ht  ot*  its  ])opularity  when  tlu‘  ‘  T'ask’  a])peared. 
‘It  is  necessary,’  Mr.  Dell  observes,  in  rei’i'renee  more  ])artieularly  to 
the  hittt'r  ehi>s,  ‘that  samples  ol'tlusi'  writiniJ^s  should  aeeomj)any 
Cowper's  works,  in  onh‘r  to  enable  tlu‘  reader  to  a))]>rt*eiate  th<‘  natun* 
of  the  retorm  he  wrouefht  in  the  pid»lie  taste;  and  the  selections  here 
pven  I’rom  them  have  been  madt‘  with  a  view  to  exhibit,  in  a  bric‘l’ 
sp;iee.  their  most  st rikin;;;  eharaettTistics.’  ^Ir.  Hell  has  judged  wisely 
in  this  matter.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast 
to  the  pHnluetions  ot*  tht*  bard  ot*  Olney  than  is  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
trai’ts  he  has  given.  d'lu'  naturabuss  and  direct  t*oree  ot*  Cowper  will 
]*ermanently  maintain  their  hold  on  public  admiration,  whilst  the 
writings  ol*  Idoyd,  Cotton,  Hrooke,  Darwin,  and  llaylev,  have  already 
passetl  into  obli\ion.  _ 

77/e  Mlsrcllnnrod.'i  ll'orJcs  of  ihc  Jiiphf  Jfonorallr  Sir  James  ^Incl- 
Infonh.  New  Ldition.  In  Three  Volumes.  Feaj).  Svo.  liondon : 
Longman  A  Co. 

In  our  la>t  nurnluT  w'e  introduced  to  our  readers  a  new' and  cheaper 
e»litit»n  ot  the  Lev.  Sydney  Smith’s  works,  and  we  are  now  glad  to 
rep»>rt  that  the  MiseellaiuMms  ^\  orks  ol*  Sir  dames  ^Mackintosh  are 
issuetl  in  a  similar  lorm.  The  contents  ol*  these  volumes  are  vastly 
ilitlerent  trom  those  noticed  last  month.  T’he  tw'o  scarcely  admit  ot 
comparison.  Laeh  is  good  ot*  its  class,  but  to  our  owm  taste  the 
writings  ot  Sir  .lames  Mackintosh  are  greatly  prererable.  The  (jualities 
\»t  his  miml  }>re-eminently  titled  him  lor  the  calm  and  philo.so])hical 
discussion  of  the  many  im])ortant  topics  on  which  he  dwelt,  whilst  some 
«'t  his  ]>roduetions,  as,  tor  instance,  his  ‘  Life  of  Sir  d’homas  iMore,’  are 
distinguished  by  a  graeetid  and  touching  svmjKithv  which  has  never 
be»'n  surpassed.  W  e  could  readily  de.scant  on  the  merit  of  his  philoso- 
j)hieal  and  historical  writing.  It  is  a  fruitful  theme,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  ]uirsue  it,  hut  our  present  mission  is  fullilled  in  simply 
ie]H)rting  the  appearance  ol  this  neat  and  cheat)  edition,  and  in  strongly 
rivommending  it  to  the  tavor  and  studv  of  all  our  readers. 
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Jlisfon/  of  licH(jious  Intolerance  in  Spain;  or,  ^in  Examination  of 
iiome  of  the  Causes  which  led  to  that  Xations  Decline.  Translated 
iVom  tlie  Spanish  of  Sonor  Don  Adolfo  De  Castro.  By  Thomas 
Barker.  Svo.  pp.  1227.  Jamdon  :  W.  &  F.  CJ.  Cash. 

Sr.NOR  Dk  Castro  is  already  known  as  the  author  of  a  ^  History  of 
till*  Spanish  Frotestants,’  and  the  ])resent  work  may  he  regarded  as  a 
eontiniiation  of  it.  Tlu*  utility  of  siieh  a  work  is  most  obvious,  and  few 
of  our  eonntrymen  probably  are  aware  of  the  immense  dillieulties  whieh 
lav  in  the  way  of  its  ])rej)aration.  Oiir  jmhlie  arehives  are  open  to 
inspeetion,  hut  not  so  those  of  Spain,  over  whieh  a  suspieions  despotism 
kt‘eps  watehful  and  jealous  tj^uard.  Notwithstanding  the  diflienlties 
thus  eneonnt(‘red,  Sehor  De  Castro  has  haj)])ily  sueeeeded  in  eomjnlinj^ 
a  W(»rk  of  nuieh  ])ains-takin^  and  researeh,  whieh  opens  up  to  the  know- 
ledu^e  of  Kurope  events  whieh  have  loni^  been  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
<^loom.  lie  has  proseented  his  labors  under  a  deep  .sense  of  ri'sponsi- 
hility,  has  ]>roceedi‘d  with  extreme  eaution,  and  by  the  authorities 
a(l<hieed  has,  in  many  instane(*s,  set  eharaeters  and  events  in  a  elearer 
liirht  than  ])reviously  surrounded  them.  His  volume  eonstitutes  an 
invaluable  supplement  to  the  Feelesiastieal  History  of  Kurope,  and  may 
he  read  with  eonsidiTahle  advantage  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  eorreetly 
estimating  the  eauses  whieh  have  eontributed  to  the  ])resent  dei^rada- 
tion  of  Spain.  Mr.  l*arker,  the  translator  of  the  work,  is  (*ntitled  to 
our  bi'st  thanks  for  the  service  he  has  rendered.  We  ij^rateinlly  aeknow- 
ledi^a*  its  value,  and  cordially  recommend  his  volume  to  our  readers. 


(ierstdehefs  Travels. — liio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aj/res,  Bide  throuqh 
the  Bam  pas.  I  fin  ter  Journetf  across  the  Ctfrdil/eras,  Chili, 
'nia  and  the  (Jold  Fields.  Translati*d  from  the 
ek  (lorstiieker.  Crown  Svo.  j*p.  2‘.H).  London: 


Jdlparaiso,  ( '(difo 
(itMMUMn  of  Frederi 


'r.  Nelson  A  Sons. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  interestinij:  books  of  dVavels  whieh  we  have  ever 
read,  and  the  style  of  the  translation  is  highly  ere<litable.  It  relat(*s  to 
a  e(»untrv  of  whieh  little  veritable  information  is  possessed,  and  doi*s 
mneh  to  eh‘ur  u|»  the  obscurity  whieh  has  hitherto  rested  over  it.  T’he 
author's  deseri]»tion  of  l\io  <h‘  .laneiro  and  Ihienos  Ayres  prt‘sents  these 
eitii's  in  a  distinct  form  befon*  us,  whilst  his  ride  through  the  l*ampas, 
and  his  Winttu* . I  ourney  across  the  Cordilleras,  make  us  ae<piainted  witli 
a  region  of  which  fi*w  travellers  have  hitherto  s])oken  iVom  jiersonal 
observation.  Chili  and  Valparaiso  were  also  visitcal,  and  the  notices 
;^iven  of  the  character  and  hal)its  of  their  inhabitants  pleasin^lv  enlarj^t; 
our  ranijft*  of  information,  and  are  marked  by  a  trutld’nlness  which 
commands  conlidcnee.  The  ]>rincipal  interest  of  the  volume,  Iiowever, 
is  derived  from  .  (JerstiickiT’s  account  of  tlu‘  Hold  Fields  of  (\ili- 
fornia.  If  any  of  <»ur  readers  are  attracted  towards  this  region  of  the 
^lohe,  we  advise  their  reading  the  present  volume  before  setting  out. 
Anything  more  heart-rending  than  the  misery  encountered  by  the 
great  nuijority  of  emigrants  cannot  well  be  imagined.  In  a  few  cases 
large  fortunes  have  been  rapidly  gained,  but  even  these  have  been  secured 
N.  S. — VUU  VIII.  '  U 
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at  a  sacrifice  far  too  costly.  The  terrible  vices  which  s])rin"  out  of  puu- 
hliiii?  are  seen  in  Caliiornia  on  a  i^iijantic  scale,  which  may  well  awaloai 
serious  apprehension,  whilst  the  ilisappoint incut,  misery,  and  cvimi 
ilealh,  commonly  encountered,  ])resent  a  mournful  and  hcart-rcndin'' 
.‘Spectacle,  'i'he  ])n‘sent  vt)hime  hcloui^s  to  the  same  series  as  tlh‘ 
‘  Memoirs  (»f  the  Court  of  ITussia,’  which  we  noticed  last  month,  and 
is  published  at  the  low  price  of  live  shillings. 


Tin'  7tiUe  ILtmhhooli.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Saeivd 
Si*riptures.  ilv  »loscph  Angus,  D.D.,  ^Icmhcr  ot  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  12nio.  j>j).  (JGO.  London:  Religious  Tract  Society. 


Tin:  design  of  this  volume  is  admirable,  and  its  execution  is  higldv 
creilitable  to  the  research  and  souinl  judgment  of  the  author.  Jn  its 
pr('])aration,  l)r.  Angus  has  rendered  a  very  accejitable  service  to  a  large 
class,  whose  mt'ans  and  leisure  are  limited,  and  who  are  therefore 
ineapabh‘  of  tin*  extended  and  laborious  research  required  by  many  of 
the  topics  he  has  discussed.  He  has  done  lor  such  readers  what 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  for  them.selves,  and  a  very  slight  exa¬ 
mination  of  his  labor  will  show  them  the  great  extent  of  tlieir 
obligation.  On  some  of  the  subjects  treated  of  Dr.  Angus’s  aim  has 
beiui  to  guid(‘  to  largi'r  works,  but  in  others,  his  volume  ‘  will  be 
found  snllieiently  full  to  enable  earnest -minded  impiirers  to  study 
ami  master  tin*  t'vidences,  facts,  and  doctrines  of  Scripture  for  thein- 
st'lves.  Its  aim  is  to  teach  nuai  to  understaml  and  a])})reciate  the 
Riui.i:,  and,  at  tlu‘  same  time,  to  give  such  information  on  ancient 
literature  and  history,  as  may  aid  the  work  of  general  education 
among  all  classes.’  Sound  scholarship  and  extensive  research,  clearness 
of  eonee)>tion  and  dt*fmitent‘ss  of  style,  a  strong  sense  of  the  inqiortance 
of  his  tluune,  and  an  earnest  solicitude  to  accomplish  its  s))iritual 
aim,  an*  amongst  the  chief  (pialilleations  re(piin*d,  and  these  are  evinced 
by  Dr.  Angus  in  a  highly  en‘ditable  tU'gree.  We  need  not  say  tliat  wo 
n*e<>ininend  his  volume  to  our  reailers. 


A  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  certnin  ^fisrepresientaiions  of  Scripture 
Lent/ nape,  London :  E.  T.  Whitlield. 

I  ni:  author  of  this  Irochure  took  otlencc  at  some  remarks  in  the 
‘  ^\  est  minster  Review’  on  ‘  Ethics  of  Christendom,’  and,  in  conscipicnce, 
lu*  has  thought  it  right  to  inlliet  a  long  letter  of  twenty-three  ]>agcs, 
first  on  a  Iriend,  who  is  known  only  as  ^  .Dear  Sir,^  and  then  on  the 
public.  Some  im'ii  have  tin*  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  and  they  are 
sad  bon‘s.  Our  iwxihor  (/non hies  aloud,  but  to  no  earthly  purpose  that 
we  have  been  able  to  (liscover :  exeei>t  that  he  has  thereby  produced 
.several  j>ages  ol  ]>ointless  biblii*al  unaccented  (iri'ek — an  omission 
which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  theological  laie,  and  no 
a  civis  of  anv  university. 
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Mu.  IIkYWOOd’s  ClWSE  ox  the  OxFOKD  rXlVERSITY  IUll  has 

llEEX  ADOPTED  15 Y  A  LAKOE  MAJORITY.  It  Was  IDDVod  OH  Tluir.sdu}^ 

the  2i)th  of  June,  and  its  terin.s  M'ere  these: — ‘From  and  after  the 
lirst  day  of  Mieliaelinas  term,  lS5t,  it  sliall  not  he  neeessiiry  lor  any 
)n*rson,  ui)on  takini^  the  de<]free  of  Ihiehelor  in  Arts,  Law,  Aledieine,  or 
Musie,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  make  or  suhseribe  any  deelara- 
tion,  or  take  any  oath,  save  the  oath  of  alh‘:^ianee,  or  an  e([uivalent 
deelaration  of  alle:!riaiiee,  anv  law  or  statute  to  tlie  eontrarv  notwitli- 
standing.’ 

A  division  was  not  at  first  expeeti'd,  and  the  attendanee  was  there¬ 
fore  eomjiaratively  small.  ^Ir.  Ilenley,  however,  maintained,  as  if  in 
derision  of  the  most  obvious  mid  jialjiable  facts,  that  ‘  the  Established 
(Mmrch  was  a  missionary  ehuivh  to  a  laru^e  ])ortion  of  the  ]ieo])le,’  and 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  clause  be  read  a  second  time  that 
<lay  six  months.  He  was  ajipropriately  seconded  by  Mr.  Newdegate, 
and  was  followed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exehe([uer,  who  declared  in 
ex])licit  terms,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  support 
the  clause.  ‘He,  for  his  ])art,’  said  ^fr.  (lladstone,  ‘should  delibe¬ 
rately  give  that  vote,  in  the  conviction  that,  after  the  decision  of  the 
will  of  the  House  on  this  subject  the  other  evening,  he  was  doing  that 
which  was  b(*st  for  the  interests  of  the  University  of  Oxlbrd.’ 
d'he  House  was  evidently  im])atient  for  a  division,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  majority  of  15  1  in  I’avour  of  the  motion;  voting  for  the 
clause,  ami  only  71)  against  it.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  announee- 
ment  was  received  with  loml  cheering. 

The  lull  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
thi‘  ()th  ;  when  the  Earl  of  Derby  (hJivered  himself  of  a  .somewhat 
guarded  s]>eeeh,  in  which  he  evidently  sought  to  reconcile  the 
passage  of  the  measure  with  the  1‘uture  exigencies  of  his  party. 
‘I  have  alwiiys  entertained  the  o])inion,’  said  the  ex-Fremier,  ‘that 
the  iin])osition  u]>on  a  young  man  of  sevtaiteen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  on  his  lirst  (‘lit ranee  to  the  UniviTsity,  of  an  obligation  to 
subscrib(‘  to  tlu‘  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  most  objectionable,  not  as  b(*aring  upon  dissent(‘rs,  but  as  bearing 
u])on  nuMnlu‘rs  of  the  (Miureh  of  England  themselves.  ^J\>  say  the 
least  of  it,  it  is  a  most  injurious  ri'gulation.  I  think  it  is  trilling 
with  a  ViM'v  solemn  and  a  verv  serious  matter.  J  think,  moreover, 
that  no  injury  would  r»‘sult  to  the  University,  but  the  contrary,  if 
young  men  whose  parents  may  have  been  dis.sentcrs  from  the  Church 
ol  England  had  md  the  door  of  the  University  shut  in  their  fiices,j)r()- 
vided  t  h«*y  were  willing  to  become  members  of  it,  to  submit  to  and 
adojit  its  rules,  and  to  observe  its  oliligations.’*  With  this  avowal 


*  i^iinilar  sciitiineiils  were  cxpre.s.scd  hv  the  Earl  of  Derby,  tlieii  Lord 
Stanley,  on  the  2lbt  of  March,  D3L  ‘  He  must  say,*  reiuarkcd  his  lordship 
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\v('r»*  coiiiili'd  stutonicnts  luliijdocl  to  sol>t.*r  nut UMpjit ions.  I  lu*  in)l)lo 
litnl  :ivo\V(‘(l  his  (Ictmiiinution  lu'vor  to  sacritice  ‘  tlio  iiu‘stlinahl(‘ 
advanta^i*  ot*  haviiiLT  tho  two  rniviTsitios  ol’  Oxford  and  Oainhridi^o 
the  nui>rrios  for  tho  Ohuivli  of  Knoland  dcclaivd  tliat  ho  slionld 
najuin*  a  distinct  declaration  Iroin  her  ^lajcsty  s  ^ovcrnnicnt  that  no 
alteration  in  tln‘  svsteni  oftcachin^^  would  he  admitted  ;  and  (‘Ven  went 
so  far  as  to  atlirm'that  no  dissenter,  on  the  i^^round  of  having  taken 
the  IhA.  deonv,  should  he  a]>])ointed  to  the  mastershi])  of  an  endowed 
school.  The  progress  of  ])uhlie  o])inion  ]»reventsany  Ih’itish  statesman 
ot  mark  irom  openlv  rt'sistinijf  the  admission  ot  dissenti*rs,  hut  it  is 
soui^ht  to  render  their  admission  inoi)erative,  hy  eouplin;^  it  with 
restrictions  worthy  only  of  the  narrow-mindedness  and  hiootry  of  a 
former  aL,^*.  On  the  7th,  the  0}»per  House  went  into  committee  on 
the  hill,  and  numerous  amendments  were  ])ro])Osed  hy  Lord  l)erhy  and 
others,  d'he  Government,  howev(‘r,  obtained  a  majority  on  every 
division.  A  special  elfort  was  made  against  the  twenty-seventh  clause, 
which  ]irovides  for  the  estahlishment  of  l*rivate  Halls.  Jiord  Herly- 
proptised  its  rejection,  hut  heiuG  left  in  a  minority  of  dd,  he  pettishly 
remarked  that  ‘  he  certainly  had  no  oreat  encouraGcment  to  pro}HJse 
anuMidments,  for,  whatevtu*  miGht  he  the  ease  elsewhere,  the  Govormm  nt, 
in  their  lordships’  House,  were  enabled  to  deal  with  the  hill  exactly  as 
they  pleased.* 

'i'h(‘  Lari  of  Winehelsea  delivered  himself  of  one  of  his  own  sjiecehes. 
If  it  hv  any  relief  to  his  lordship  to  j^ive  utterance  to  such  rhodo- 
montad(‘,  we  cannot,  of  course,  ohjeet ;  hut,  for  the  sake  of  his  ord«  r, 
wt‘ could  wish  that  a  more  sober  judgment  was  permitted  to  control 
his  actions.  Sui’h  laiiGuaGt*  as  tin*  followiiiG  is  not  adajded  to  raise  the 
pei'raGc  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hritish  j)eoj)le.  ‘  He  believed  this  hill 
to  he  one  of  the  most  Gross  violations  of  justice  that  had  ever  been 
intnulueed  to  their  lordships'  notice,  inasmuch  as  by  it  w’e  were  called 
upon  to  apply  the  ])roperty  of  iiulividuals  to  sources  entirely  fonaGu  to 
their  t‘X]>ressed  wi>h(‘s  and  intention.  Alter  the  ])assinG  of  this  hill, 
what  sirurity  had  any  man  that  his  pro])erty  would  not  he  turned  into 
a  ditferent  ehamu’l  almo.st  immediately  after  his  death,  and  ])erverti*d 
to  objects  he  had  iu‘itlu‘r  contemplated  nor  wished?  Then*  never  was 
such  a  eursiMl  hill  hrouGht  helbn*  ])arliament,  and  the  injury  that  it 
Would  etVeet  he  believed  to  he  incalculable.* 

U  he  bishop  ot  Oxford  n*plied  in  a  caustic  speech,  which  pertee  tly 

(»n  tlial  oe(*asion,  ‘iliat  voiing  men  of  sixtdii  or  seventeen  years  of  as^e  oni;lu 
not,  on  tlieir  entrance,  to  he  called  \i]>on  to  snhserihe  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles, 
vliieli.  in  all  ]»rohahility,  in  nine  eases  ont  of  ten,  have  never  been  read  oreon- 
sidercvl.  Siu  li  a  s\stem,  he  must  eontend,  was  most  injnrions  to  the  real 
interests  of  religion,  lie  wonld  p>  further  with  reirard  to  tljc  disei))linc  ot  tlie 
nnixerslty.  and  most  nnhesitatingly  express  his  entire  dissent  from  the  eom- 
pulsorv  attemlanee  ot  the  students,  morning  and  eveniiiG,  in  the  eliaj)els  ol 
their  respeetive  colleges.  He  (‘omplained,  that  day  after  day,  and  wt'ck  alter 
Meek,  youn^  men  were  ealled  Irom  tlieir  wine,  at  live  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
c'Ncnin^,  to  attend  di\ine  ser\iee  in  the  cha]»el,  from  which  they  returned  to 
their  wine  apain.  dhis  system  was  most  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  youth 

'll''  ealenlatcil  more  to  deaden  all  feelings  for  religion  than 

if  all  the  dissenters  of  England  were  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  University.’ 
—  llansiud. 
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(lomolislu'd  the  nohle  Eiirl.  The  bill  was  reported  on  the  11th,  after 
several  of  their  lordships  had  attempted  to  revive  a  disenssii)n,  whieh 
would  have  been  more  a})])ro]>riate  to  the  second  readimjj.  In  the  early 
jiart  of  the  evening,  Lord  Hronij^ham  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
coneession  made  by  the  Hill,  and  his  hope  that  the  M.A.  deu^ree  would 
he  thrown  optai  to  dissenters  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  11. A.  ‘  He 
felt  eonviueed  that  some  means  mii'ht  he  devised  of  doiiii;  so  without 
entailinu^  the  necessity  of  admittin;^  dissenters  to  the  i^overnment  t)f 
the  ruiversity.  He  was  (piite  aware,’  remarked  his  lordship,  in  reply 
to  the  Duke  of  lluccleueh,  ‘that  the  I’niversities,  if  they  chose,  miii^ht 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  declarations  on  takinij^  d(‘L^rei*s,  and  lu* 
very  much  })r(*ferred  that  they  should  do  so  ratlu*r  than  that  it  should 
he  done  hv  statute,  heeause  he  ielt  they  could  do  it  much  more 
etVeetually.  1  n  this  ease,  however,  the  fact  that,  in  the  twenty  years 
whieh  had  (‘la})sed  since  this  suhji'ct  was  last  broached  in  thi‘ir  lord- 
ships’  Ho\ise,  not  one  siui;le  step  had  Ihhmi  taken  in  that  direction  hy 
either  ruiversity,  was  a  eomph'te  justification  of  the  course  which  liad 
been  adojited  of  ]>rocecdiuij^  by  statute.’ 

The  hill  passed  throui^h  its  final  stau^c*  on  the  Idth.  In  a  ri'vimv  of 
its  rapid  course  through  their  lordships’  Houst',  it  is  im])ossihh‘  to 
forbid  the  ])redictions  which  Wi‘re  utteriMl  in  the  (’ominous,  and  to 
whieh  Lonl  Staiihy  laimtiui^ly  r(‘l‘ern*d.  OhjiH-tions  were  tlum  taken  to 
the  admission  of  Mr.  HeywocKl’s  clauses  on  the  ground  of  tlu‘ir  lord- 
shi})s’  well-known  aversion  to  the  measure.  It  now  aj)jH‘ars,  however, 
that  the  ministerial  majority  was  more  certain  in  the  L;p])er  than  in 
tlu*  Lowi'r  House.  We  eou;^ratulat(*  the  country  on  the  ])assage  of 
the  nu'asure,  whieh  we  1‘rankly  aeknowledij^e  has  exceeded  our  in(»st 
san^uiiu'  exp(*etations.  It  will  he  well  lor  our  i’riends  not  to  he  too 
mueh  elatt'd.  ’I'licir  success  is,  in  our  judLrment,  mainly  owiiu^  to  the 
c*alm  and  temperatt*,  yid  decided  course  whieh  has  Ikhui  juirsued.  Ijct 
tlu‘  same  juilicy  he  ailopted  in  other  eases,  and  we  may  yet  live  to  .see 
chauLCes  of  unexampled  maj^uitude  and  ^reat  religious  significance'.  Wc 
should  he  doing  injustice  to  our  own  feelings  il‘  we  did  not  record  our 
eleliherate  opinion  that  tlu*  siu  ei'ss  achieved  is  mainly  due  to  the  untiring 
dilig*  •nee  ol'  tlu*  (’hainnan  of  the  jiarlianu'iitary  committee  of  tlu? 
Ih'ligious  liihi'ration  Society.  From  what  has  already  occurred,  we  li'cl 
authoriz»‘d  to  prououuee  this  department  of  the  society’s  operations  as 
among>t  the  most  important  and  vahiahh*  of  its  labors.  ’I’he  eminent 
litness  ol’  Dr.  Foster  for  the  jiost  lu*  oeeu]>ies,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
o)»inion.  Our  most  sanguine  anticipations  have  been  fully  realized  liy 
tlu*  worth  of  the  services  lu*  has  rendered. 

T'nr.  linsii  Kkuh  .m  Domm  was  tiii:  srii.naT  of  a  vfiiv  inti:- 
lir.sTiNO  nKUA  TK  ON  TIIF.  (i’l'll.  On  the  I  louse  ]»roeeeding,  in  a  L’oni" 
inittci*  of  Supply,  to  the  vjti*  of  to,  for  the  Ih'cshyterian  clergy 

of  Ireland,  Mr.  liright  called  attention  to  the  hi>tory  of  the  grant  in  a 
speech  which  displayed  intimate  knowh*dge  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  a  di*i*p  sense  of  the  injury  inllicte<l  by  the  grant  on  the  very  parties 
lor  whose  hcni’lit  it  was  given.  Having  remarked  that  the  vote  being 
eipial  to  the  interest  of  a  principal  of  one  million,  it  could  not  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  unimjiortant,  he  proceeded  to  show,  that  it  was  not  ‘a  grant 
given  to  an  established  church,  nor  did  it  partake  in  any  degree  of  the 
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nature  of  chant  v.’  The  oripn  of  the  prant  was  entirely  political,  and 
its  sulmi‘<jiient  merease  is  attrihutable  to  similar  causes.  Tlie  "rant 
dati*s  from  KUK),  when  William  HI.  in  reward  of  the  services  rendertHl 
hv  the  l*nshvterians  conferred  on  them  d,l2CH)  a  year.  Its  amount 
was  inconsidcrahle  until  ISOd,  when  it  was  rai.‘>ed  to  £40(K),  and  it  was 


from  1S04  is  strikin^jly  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  a  vicious  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  once  mlmitted,  quietly  extends  itself  beyond  the  ran"e  of  its 
original  application.  Jn  the  ten  years  succcedinp^  1801,  £177,0(K)  were 
granted  to  the  JVesbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  whilst  in  the 
last  ten  years  .1':170.(K)0  were  thus  voted,  besides,  as  ^Ir.  lirii^ht 
remarks,  ‘  a  considerable  sum  annually  for  their  professors,  which  ou"ht 
to  be  mlded,  and  which  would  briii"  it  up  to  £4(X),000.’  The  vote 
Inul  therefore  ex])anded  duriu"  lifty  years  from  £1000  to  £dS,000 
annually,  and  by  the  system  adopted  there  is  no  reason  why  a  simihu* 
increase  may  not  take  place  duriu"  the  next  half  century.  Now  it  is 
im|M)rtant  to  beiw  in  mind  that  the  Presln’terians  of  the  north  of 

Ireland  are  a  substantial  and  well-to-do  bodv.  Thev  are  neither 

%■ 

amongst  the  most  wealthy  nor  the  needy  sections  of  the  ])eople.  Their 
inaimfiwtiires  are  extensive  and  prosperous,  and  llelfast,  whose  pros])erit3’ 

‘  is  etpial  to  an\’ seaport  in  the  United  Kingdom,’  is  in  their  hands. 
That  such  a  ])eople,  whose  members  were  mainU"  drawn  from  the 
middle  classes,  should  come  annuallv  to  the  exchequer  in  forma  pauperis 
is  as  discreditable  to  themselves  as  it  is  inequitable  to  the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  eommunity.  Mr.  Hri"ht  contrasted  the  ecclesiastical  })ro- 
eediin'  of  this  body  with  that  of  the  nonconformists  of  Wales,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Free  Kirk,  and  the  conelusion 
which  he  drew  could  not  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the 
11  ouse.  We  should  ghulK  transfer  to  our  pages  the  tigures  arranged 
by  Mr.  Fright,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  whilst 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  raised  last  j'ear  for  missions  and  etluea- 
tion  £51,0tXk  and  the  United  Fresbvterian  Church — though  onlv  half 
as  numerous  lus  the  Fresbvterian  Church  of  Ireland — raisi'd  £!(),( )U0 
lor  missions  alone,  this  last  bodv,  for  all  these  ])ur})oses,  combining 
the  conversion  of  Komau  (kitliolics,  foreign,  colonial,  and  Jewish 
missions,  raised  onlv  £U),000.  The  conclusion,  Iherel’ore,  to  which 
Mr.  Fright  came  was  inevitable,  that  the  vote  wius  most  injurious  to 
the  1  rish  Fresbyterians  themselves,  ‘crij)pling  them,  destroving  that 
lilx'ralit  V  and  generosity'  which  ought  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature 
1)1  a  Christian  ehureh,  and  placing  them  in  a  position,  in  comj)arison 
with  all  other  nonconforming  sects  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  inere- 
ilihle,  and  which  all  good  men  must  regret.’ 

Me  sav  nothing  at  present  of  the  frauds  to  which  the  gives 

i>ome  charges  have  doubtless  been  ])referred  which  cannot  be 
maintained,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  bevond  rea.'Onable  question 
that  a  series  of  discreditable  mana*uvres  l  ave  been  reserved  to  in  order 
to  relieve  the  Irish  i’resbytcrians  at  the  exjjeuse  of  the  public  revenue. 
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They  are  the  only  nonconformists  who  now  receive  state  pay,  and  the 
prrant  made  to  them  is  voteil  in  the  interest  of  the  Established  Church. 
This  fact  was  clearly  admitted  by  Mr.  Kirk,  who  spoke  at  lenjj^h  in 
defence  of  the  vote.  He  knew  the  prejudices  of  the  House  which  he 
addressed,  and  skilfully  availed  himself  of  them.  We  thank  him  for 
his  admission,  hut  draw  from  it  an  opposite  conclusion.  ‘  The  ^rant,’ 
he  said,  ‘  was  on  a  looting  ])reeisely  similar  to  that  upon  which  the 
Established  Church  stood,  and  the  })resent  attempt  on  the  j)art  of  the 
honorable  meml)er  for  ^lanchester  and  those  who  thought  with  him  to 
knock  down  this  grant  was,  he  believed,  simidy  nuule  because  l*rehyte- 
rianism  Wiis  an  outpost  of  the  Irish  established  church.’ 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  this  fact.  It  is  not  that  English 
churchmen  care  for  Irish  Presbyterians,  but  they  are  desirous  of  buying 
off  opponents,  and  many  of  them  on  the  name  ground  would  make  a 
vote  to  the  Uoman  Catholics  if  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country 
})ermitted  it.  It  Wiis  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Hright’s  proposition 
to  reduce  the  vote  to  the  sum  of  last  year  would  be  admitted.  Many 
years’  discussion  was  needed  before  we  were  relieved  from  the  oppro¬ 
brium  of  the  English  liegiiini  Donum,  and  we  must  be  content  to 
labor  on  Irom  year  to  year  against  this  remaining  buttress  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  church.  The  government,  of  course,  siH)portLTl  the  vote,, 
and  on  a  division  ^Ir.  Pright’s  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  S?,  tlie  numbers  being  02  for,  and  Ml)  against  it. 

We  are  head  to  iiej*out  that  the  Edicational  Grant  of  this 
year  led  to  an  extended  discussion,  which  has  further  ventilated  the 
subject,  and  presents  some  points  of  noticeable  interest.  Jjord  John 
liussell,  on  the  30th  .lune,  in  a  Committee  of  Supply,  moved  that 
£203,000  l)e  voted  for  public  education  in  (ireat  Britain,  during  the 
year  ending  March  3rd,  lS55,  and  prel‘aci‘d  the  j)roposal  by  a  state¬ 
ment  explanatory  of  the  ])ast  history  of  the  educational  grant.  We 
were  aj)i)rehensive  that  the  success  achieved  on  the  previous  evening 
would  encouragi*  the  o])ponents  of  the  grant  to  divide  tigainst  it.  We 
are  glad,  however,  to  find  that  they  ditl  not  do  so.  Their  object  was 
iH'tter  etfected  by  the  discussion  which  was  raised.  Mr.  Miall  moved 
that  the  vote  be  reduced  to  £lS0,0t)0,  his  view  being  that  there 
should  be  d(‘dueted  from  the  sum  named  by  Lord  .lohn  Russell  the 
£SO,(H)0  balance  in  hand,  together  with  the  £3000,  in  which  the 
pro})oscd  vote  exceeded  that  of  hist  year.  An  animated  and  deeply 
interesting  discussion  arose.  The  general  opinion  of  the  House 
was  decidedly  in  I’avor  of  the  grant,  though  very  conllicting  views 
were  broached  respecting  the  various  theories  of  our  state  educa¬ 
tionists.  Mr.  Cobden  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  sujiport  of  the 
grant,  though  his  views,  of  course,  proceeded  much  further  than  the 
system  on  which  it  is  based.  Indeed,  the  honorable  member  for  the 
West  Riding  adverted  to  some  strong  objections  to  the  present  system, 
which,  however,  were  overruled  in  Ids  judgment  by  the  greater  evils 
which  he  suppo.sed  would  arise  from  the  amendment  being  adopted. 

*  Here  was  the  committee  of  Privy  Council,’  said  Mr.  Cobden,  ‘of  its 
own  accord,  without  consulting  parliament,  granting  i)ublic  money,  to 
which  the  voluntaries  had  contributed,  for  purposes  iu  which  they 
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could  not  partake,  for  it  must  1k'  borne  in  mind  that  the  voluntaries 
wiTe  excluded  alt«)j;ether  from  these  schools.  It  was  impossihle  not  to 
admit  that  this  was  unjust  to  the  voluntaries,  and  contrary,  too,  to 
constitutional  prinei])les,  for  he  reuUjf  must  sat/ that  if  was  (join fj  a  little 
too  far  for  the  Prirt/  Council  to  dispose  of  the  j^uhlic  monet/  in  this 
manner.' 

On  the  whole  the  tone  hoth  of  ^Ir.  (\d)den’s  and  of  Lord  dohn’s 
h]H‘t‘eh  was  ^^ri'atlv  in  advance  of  tln*ir  former  exhihitions.  Justice  was 
not  done  hv  Mr.  Colxh'n  to  the  labors  of  the  IVesident  of  the  (Vmneil, 
and  tlu*  latter  sj)oke  in  .self-vindication  with  considerable  feeling. 
Jlavini,^  intimate<l  that  he  should  not  ohjeet  to  a  committee  of  in(|uirv 
next  year,  Mr.  Miall  wisely  refrained  from  ])ressin^  his  amendment  to 
a  tlivision.  The  voluntary  educationists  oi  (Jreat  Jlritain  are  ^n'atly 
in<h‘ht(*d  to  the  honorable  member  for  Rochdale  for  his  exposition  of 
their  views,  and  we  trust  that  his  att(‘ntion  will  continue  to  he  givtm  to 
a  subject  which  is  daily  ^rowin»j  in  im})ortance,  and  for  the  solution 
of  which  facts  are  rajadly  accumulatimj.  Driven  from  one  ])osition  to 
another  the  advocates  of  state-education,  though  still  constituting  a 
lari^e  majority,  are  eompelh‘(l  to  make  admissions  in  favor  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle,  to  which  a  trium}>hant  appi*al  may  he  made  on  future 
occasions.  In  the  meantime  let  us  he  vii^ilant  and  active — vijj^ilant  in 
ohst'rviui^  what  our  oppom*nts  attemj)t,  and  active  in  the  emj)loyment 
of  those  means  which  we  deem  unexceptionable  and  sullicient. 

'rin:  (hu’iu’ii  Urii.niNii  Act  was  thrown  out  on  the  Oth  by 
a  majority  of  St,  the  numbers  on  the  second  readinuf  being  51)  for, 
and  1  hi  against  the  measure.  It  was  met  by  an  amendment  ]>ro- 
post'd  by  Mr.  IL  Phillimore,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Iladtield,  and 
the  debate  clearly  establi>ln‘<l  the  I’act  that  the  measure  was  ada])ted 
only  to  serve  the  purpose's  ol*  the  hierarchy,  witliout  promoting  in  any 
eh'gn'c  the  religious  interests  of  the  community.  So  large  a  majority 
against  such  a  measure'  is  eine  of  the  exhilarating  signs  e)f  the  time's. 


M'lu*  day  is  passe'd  f(»r  sacriticing  all  othe'r  inteivsts  to  those  of  the 
chure'h.  A  goexl  case  nee'els  now  te)  be  made  out  in  order  that  our 


h'i^islature  sheeulel  intrust  te)  e'ccle'siastical  hands  any  large  reve'iiue's. 
Re'ce'nt  elise'leesurcs  make'  even  e'hurchmen  ree'oil  from  measures  which 


the'v  woulel  Ibrmerly  have  passed  without  hesitation. 

'FuK  sriMKe'T  e>F  M\YNe)(>TIl  WAS  AUAIN  DEllATKl)  ON  THE  JUD, 
uneh'r  the  fe)rm  of  an  amendment  to  the  ‘  (Vnisolidateel  Lunds 
iMiarge's  Hill.’  In  e'omjeliance  with  the  wish  of  the  House,  that  the 
^ross  ine'ome*  anel  expe'iieliture  e)f  the  State  should  be  brought  under 
its  ne>tie'e,  the  C’hancelle)r  of  the  Kxeheejuer  has  intrexluce'd  a  bill  for 
transfe'rring  .some  annual  charge's  Irenn  the  (\)nse)lidated  Funel  te)  the 
yearlye'stiinatcs.  31r.Spe)oneravaileel  himself  of  this  e)j)]  )ort  unity  to  me)ve, 
that  ‘the  presiele'nt,  vie*e-j)re'siele'nts,  and  stude'nts  of  Mayne)e)th  C\)llege', 
anel  the  exj)enscs  e)t  the  establishment’  sho\del  lee  aeleleel  te^  scheelule  J>, 
8e)  as  to  1)0  int'hiele'el  in  thetransler.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  many 
ol  the  vie'ws  broaehetl  by  Mr.  Spemner  and  Mr.  Xewdegate;  but  in 
selt-eeensisteni'y,  it  Irom  ne)  higher  motive,  we  shoulel  have  felt  beeuinl 
te)  sup|>ort  his  amendment,  hael  we  posscsse'el  a  seat  in  the  House. 
iViur  to  1815,  the  vote  to  Maynooth  was  included  in  the  estimates, 
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ami  was  thus  brought  umler  the  annual  revision  of  parliament.  In 
tliat  year  Sir  Robert  IVel  proposed  and  carried  through  a  bill  to 
transfer  it  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Ai^ainst  this  ])roposition  a  very 
general  and  stronuf  feeling  was  expressed.  Dissenters  were  all  but 
unanimous,  and  their  opj)osition  was  aided  by  the  ))arty  of  wbieb  Mr. 
Spooner  may  be  taken  as  the  rei)resentative.  The  minister,  however, 
succeeded  in  carrying  bis  measure,  and  the  object  of  ^Ir.  Spooner  on 
the  Ilrd  was  to  restore  mattei’s  to  the  ])osition  in  wbieb  they  stood 
])rior  to  the  Stb  and  Otb  Victoria,  chap.  25.  lie  was  therefore  entitled 
to  the  support  of  all  who  bad  opj)osed  the  measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
unless  it  could  be  shown — wbieb  was  notattem]ded — that  the  grounds 
of  that  measure  bad  been  misa})j)rebeiuled,  or  that  it  bad  aecomplisbed 
the  good  which  in  IS  15  was  denied. 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Spooner  is  suscc])tible  of  an  ap])lication  far 
beyond  bis  intention.  His  logic  is  singularly  one-sided,  and  lays  him 
perpetually  open  to  rebukes,  which  bis  best  friends  must  regret.  This 
was  strikingly  shown  by  the  honorable  member  for  Leicester,  who 
avowed  bis  intention  of  supporting  Mr.  Spooner’s  amendment,  ‘  because 


be  n‘garded  him  as  an  instrument  raised  up  by 
about  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  ebureb  as 


JVovideneo  to  bring 
by  law  established 


in  Ireland.  It  was  amazing  to  him  that  a  gentleman  with  the  sense 


wbieb  the  Inuiorable  member  possessed  should  advocate  that  monstrous 
delusion  called  Ib’otestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  only 
because  be  was  o])posed  to  the  ])rineij)le  of  an  established  ebureb,  and 
in  particular  to  that  most  detestable  and  disastrous  of  all  ebureb  esta¬ 
blishments — the  one  existing  in  Ireland — wbieb  be  considered  tbo 


l)resent  motion  jeopardized — that  be  should  vote  with  the  honorable 
member.’ 


On  a  division  the  amendment  was  supported  by  00,  and  o})posed 
by  l()()  votes,  and  was  consecpiently  lost  l)y  the  small  majority  of  10. 
We  are  glad  to  lind  in  the  minority  the  names  of  Sir  .lames  Anderson, 
Messrs.  Parnes,  .lames  Dell,  Rrigid,  Cballis,  Crossley,  Miall,  JVllatt, 
and  Pilkington.  Though  dillering  vastly  Irom  Mr.  S])ooner  on  the 
gt'ueral  grounds  of  bis  amemlment,  tbev  onlv  acted  in  consistency  with 
their  avowed  principles  in  giving  him  their  vote  on  this  occasion. 
l*»)litieal  considerations  mav  be  allowt‘d  to  ovi*rrule  the  reliiriotis  con- 
victions  of  other  members,  but  those  who  take  their  stand  on  the  hi<rh 
ground  of  scripture  voluntaryism  ought  to  be  superior  to  all  such  con¬ 
siderations.  The  Maynooth  grant,  like  the  Irish  Re(jium  Donum,  is 
an  outwork  of  the  Protestant  church  in  that  country,  and  derives  all 
its  value,  in  the  judgment  of  churchmen,  from  this  fact.  Knglish 
.statt‘sinen  know  full  well  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
retain  that  monstrous  institution,  if  the  larg(*r  bodies  of  dissenters 
were  not  bought  otf.  The  iVlaynooth  grant  is  in  fact  the  weak 
]>oint  in  our  ojiponent’s  works.  To  this,  therefore,  our  assault 
should  be  directed,  and  when  once  the  outpost  is  carried,  we 
may  calculate  certainly  on  the  surrender  of  the  fortress.  Nor  are 
encouraging  circumstances  among.st  the  (’atholics  themselves  wanting. 
The  more  relleetive  of  them  are  beginning  to  distrust  the  zeal  of  their 
church  allies,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  views  which  are  now 
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brotiched,  craininp  rapid  currcncv  witliin  the  papal  church.  ^Ir.  Lucas 
has  recently  ex])ri‘ssed  tliis  ieelin^f  in  terms  ol  ominous  iinj»ort. 
lluvint^  avowinl  his  conviction  that  the  Irish  cliurch  c*stahlishinent 
could  not  Ih»  overthrown  witliout  the  Irish  ineinhors  arran^im:^  them- 
pclvt's  on  the  side  of  the  voluntary  principle,  he  added,  ‘  He  should 
therefore  iidvisi*  them  to  renounce  all  parliamentary  grants,  and  esj)e- 
cially  that  for  the  College  of  Maynooth ;  lor,  until  they  did  that,  ho 
did  not  believe  they  would  ever  obtain  justice  for  Ireland.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  al)olition  of  that  jjfrant  was  only  a  qiu^tion  of  time. 
The  meml)er  for  North  Warwickshire  very  nearly  succeeded  the  other 
ni^ht,  and  would  probably  have  quite  done  so  hut  for  the  accident  of 
the  division  takin;::  ]>lace  unexpectedly,  in  removing  the  Maynooth 
grant  fiom  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  placing  it  upon  the  annual  votes. 
If  he  hatl  done  so  there  was  no  question  whatever,  with  the  strong 
feeling  against  the  vote  and  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  systcmi,  that 
verv  shortlv  after  its  transference  to  the  annual  votes  it  would  dis- 
appear  from  them.’ 

Wk  are  not  srUPRTRKl)  TO  FIND  THAT  THE  TaBLES  OF  KeLIOTOI'S 
^Vousllle  recently  published  by  the  Uegistrar-General  have  been  the 
subject  of  severe  comment  in  the  C])per  House.  We  have  long 
ex])ectcd  something  of  the  kind.  Tlu‘  disclosures  which  they  make 
arc  ‘gall  and  wormwood’  to  the  members  of  the  e]>isco])al  bench. 
I’ntil  lately,  it  has  been  fashionable  to  pooh!  pooh!  all  (piestions  ])er- 
taining  to  dissenters,  by  the  plea  of  their  being  a  small  minority. 
Immediately  after  the  ]ni.sslng  of  the  llcform  Hill,  their  political 
im]K>rtancc  was  exaggerateil,  but  lor  the  last  twenty  years  they  have 
larn  unceremoniously  dealt  with  by  all  classes  of  politicians.  Their 
own  statistics  have  been  discredited  as  the  re})orts  of  interested  par¬ 
tisans,  whilst  their  contidence  has  been  superciliously  laughed  at  as 
more  iK'litting  the  regions  of  I’ancy  than  a  ])ractical  world.  This  state 
of  things  is  now  terminated,  and  what  is  more,  it  can  never  be  revived. 


Other  forms  of  hostility  may  be  adopted,  and  doubtless  will  be  so,  but 
as  far  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned,  the  ‘Census  of  Keligious  Worshi])’ 
has  settled  the  question  for  ever.  The  Ivcturns  made  by  authority 
place  Inyond  reasonable  do\ibt  the  immense  growth  of  dissent,  and 
its  consequent  ])owcr.  A  change  has  in  consecpiencc  come  over  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  do  wis(‘ly  not  to  be 
stimulated  by  it  into  injudicious  and  ill-timed  etlbrts.  Our  first  duty, 
is  to  sift  the  ‘Iveturns’  themselves.  Let  them  be  examined  with 


the  utmost  possible  severity.  Many  errors  have  probably  been  com- 
mitteil.  Let  these  be  corrected  by  all  ])ossible  means.  We  fear  not 
the  rt‘sult.  \\  e  are  conlidt‘nt  of  the  integrity  of  our  friends,  and  await 
the  n*sult  of  examination,  with  the  full  conviction  that  it  will  place  our 
case  Inyond  rc;isonable  (picstion.  With  those  views,  we  are  far  from 
ri*gn‘tting  that  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  1  })per  House  on  the 
11th  by  the  Hishop  of  Oxford.  We  have  much  to  conqdain  of  in  the 
c‘ourse  pursiKnl  by  his  lordship,  and  could  use  strong  terms  in  reference 
to  some  ol  his  statements.  We  are  concerned,  however,  rather  to  give 
curnmey  to  his  eharges  than  to  designate  them  as  tliey  deserve  ; 
assuri*d  that  investigation  will  disprove  his  statements,  and  strengthen 
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„„  W.  .ro  S1..1  to  ,i,,.Utat  «“ 

the  ioinarkablo  ability  with  wh.oU  thc^c  J-^trar-lJeneral’s 

Iblic.  S, .caking  of  the  f^atcMUCut  om  t.^ 

office,  be  admits  that  jt  admitbHUobe 

drawn  it  u,.’  The  office  ol .  ^^t  tlm  of  the  Chureffi 

free  Irom  couiiilaint,  i^umber  oi‘ dissenters  ‘  ot  nearly 

of  Engdand  are  ^  ..jt  .,l  'I'he  former  of  these  state- 

all  denominations  is  greatly  ex.i,,-,  •  •  ,  j.  y^ford,  who,  m 

.aents  comes  with  an  ill  grivee  endeiwored  to 

ISol,  threw  discredit  on  the  ni.w^  .  '  Uut  apart  from  this,  we 

dissuade  the  clergy  Irom  ^  denv,'without  hesitation 

meet  the  bishop  on  As  he  i" 

or  reserve,  the  aceuiacv  o  ns  s  •  •  but  if  his  lordship  will 

charges,  we  must  Ik-  Jlftfrei  everv  assistance  in 

3:&  U' 

connnunity.  x  i  i*  oUimiAmiuf  from  tlie  discussion  which 

That  wc  may  not  he  suspcctcMl  ot  ^  ^^th  the  Reports 

the  bishop  has  raisi-d,  we  give  troin  t  it  lleports,’ 

forwarded  to  him  fthe  time  when  ‘tiie  munliers  were  being 

he  says,  ‘it  appeared  that  at  tht  t  ..urnosc  to  swell 

takei'i  the  disscuiters  ,  ,,ers,ms  ittended  in  these  ilis- 

the  return  ol  their  numW^  y  „,„nnng 

sentmgehai«ls  in  the  tvti  „  dissenters  ol  the  neigh- 

and  atternoon  ;  th|»t  im  "J-  ^  y,J  particular  parish  where  the 

bouring  jianshes  aUva\s  .vtt  1  ,.,,.ditv  counted  two  or 

census  was  J  ^eniionl  were  i.rcache.rin  the  dissenting 

three  times  over  ;  that  special  .  fo  •is«(*mhlc-  that  the  same 

ohapels  to  induce  'f c.,ngrepa.ons  to^as.™^,^^^ 

porsons  olten  attemled  pUcts  s"tate  of  the  weather 

sentm^  (leiiommalions  ,  tha  f. ikon  kept  many  iieople  irom 

4'-*  t"' 

^  'll  \ 'm  the  mimher  of  the  persons  returned  as  goin^;  to  them,  nn  css 
not  hold  the  mimiKi  j  the  children  were  taken 

r"  'rrrxi: . . •“ 

....Wo.. .» .. 

II  „  0I.V10..,  7  ii.o...lo.l . .  tot.. . . »|.ti.;..  of 

the  pnne'  ;le  on  i  h  li  tl  yers  condescend  to  give  us  chapter 

we  wait  till  the  >  s  1  ♦  *  ..uhnwn  that  the  attributed  to 

r'  'r-  ‘''7 X7i “rt-*" 

dissenters  was  nalU  cxlii  ,  to  the  reprobation 

denounce  the  evil,  ami  to  hold  up  the  p..rt.cs  't>  ^  ^  1  , 

they  merit.  In  the  '-■-‘I"*; iart  ot  m^  ol  the 

"'S'uLko'  ..t,  .0  k,.,.,.  ...,.t 
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i‘i\(U‘;ivors  wi*ro  u<oil  in  many  cases  to  swell  the  returns,  aiul  we 
.should  like  t»>  know  what  reports  as  to  occoinmoilufio/i  were  made 
in  the  i‘a>e  «>l'  Westmin>ter  Alduw.  St.  Paul  s.  Kly  (  athedral,  and 
<*ther  similar  places,  l.et  impiiry  he  directed  into  all  these  points, 
and  it  we  are  not  ixreatlv  mistaken,  tlu‘  result  will  hi‘  lav(>rahle  to 
di>>t“nti“rs.  1  liat  >»*  ahlc  an  advi'i*ati*  as  tlu'  l>ishop  I'l  ih\tt»rd  should 
not  liave  made  out  a  better  case,  streiurthens  our  contitlence  in  the 
j^eneral  aeeuraev  ot  tlie  returns,  d  lu*  l>ish»>pot  St.  Ihivid  s  supported 
id.s  luothiT  »>1‘ ( txtonl,  while  Karl  (Jranville,  with  due  ollicial  reserve, 
app<*ah‘d  to  t'uturi*  I'xamitiation  as  the  best  test  ol  the  lu'funis  iu 
<piestion.  On  the  whole,  we  are  well  satisiietl  with  the  discussion  that 
has  been  raiseil.  T  he  «p:estion  involvtul  is  lelt  to  be  ot  dee]>  ]»raetleal 
importance,  ami  we  ai\*  irlad  that  attentii)n  has  been  called  to  it.  A\  e 
d»>  not  Wonder  at  the  s  ‘riMU'ss  evinced.  *  Let  the  ijallevl  jade  wince,’ 
but  wa*  must  not  be  deterred  by  any  .s«pieamish  sentimentalism  fn>ni 
ju’essitejf  hoim*  the  laets  whii'h  an*  now  iorthe  tirst  time  belore  the  eve 
of  a  loULT-abuscil  a!i<l  mi>juduinLr  p«‘(»ple.  d  lu*  idiurch  (>t*  Kiuxland  is 
not  the  i’hureh  of  the  ju'o^dr  (>f‘  ilii'ihnid.  It  is  supportiul  only  by  a 
minoritv,  and  as  such  is  dependent  imtirely  on  tht‘  monit'd  intere>t 
which  it  involvi's.  Insteail  t»f  beiuLT  the  ]'oor  man's  church  it  is  the 
church  i»f  the  wealthy,  ami  wt add  not  endun'  for  am>tluT  year  if  the 
Voice  «>f  the  Ih'itish  people  were  permitteil  to  decidi*  its  fate.  We  have 
no  ill  ft‘eli ult  towards  its  nunnbers.  l^et  all  vested  interests  be  saeri‘d, 
but  let  m*t  a  politici'-eeclesiastical  in>titution  be  ct>nfounded  with  the 
<‘huri‘h  of  (dirist,  mu*  its  mitr<‘il  and  wealthy  cleri^y  be  mistaken  for 
tin*  >ui-ei‘S'<v>rs  of  the  tishernu'n  of  Oalilee. 

Mrcii  iiMi:  HAS  iu:i:n  ot'criMr.i)  i.n  ni.srrssioNs  ox  a  ‘  Kill  to  (’»ui- 
stdidate  and  Ann*nd  tin*  laiws  relatin'^  t»*  llribery,  d'reatinLT,  and  rmhie 
Inlhienee  at  Klection>of  Members  of  Parliament.’  d'his  bill  has  orown 
out  «»t‘  two  others  pri*st‘nted  to  the  lloimeat  the  eomnu‘neemcnt  t>f  the 
sevsitMi  by  K(»nl  dohn  Ku»(“ll  and  Sir  Kitzroy  Ki‘lly.  d  he  main 
fi*:'.tures  of  the  measun*  are  dimini>hed  penalties,  the  appt>intment  I'f 
an  otlieer  (‘iititled,  *  Auditiu*  of  election  exjK'n.'CS,’  and  the  reipiin'- 
im*nt  from  eamliilatt's  and  im'mbers  of  .i  dci’laratitm  that  their  elei*t '.on 
expensi's  shall  In*  conlined,  with  the  exei'ptions  allowed  bv  tlu*  Act,  to 
the  sums  paid  thro\iL;h  tlu*  A\ulit«*r.  Many  of  the  iliseussions  which 
have  taken  place  on  clauses  of  this  bill  have  amusingly  exhibiti'il  the 
st'lieitmle  ot  luuuuable  members  to  retain  tlu*  a])pi*arance  of  ^reat  purity, 
at  the  same  tinu*  that  tlu*  door  is  lett  open  for  all  kinds  of  elect ioneer- 
iiiiT  chicanery.  Some  of  the  su])porti*rs  of  the  bill  are  persuadeil,  w«^ 
tloubt  not,  oi  its  bein^“  adaptcil  to  the  ])rop<.>sed  eiul.  We  ij^ive  them 
«*redit  lor  sincerity,  but,  in  hom)rini;  their  motives,  we  cannot  proless 
to  >hare  their  hopt*s.  ( )ur  faith  in  the  meas\ire  is  very  small  indeed. 
Lt't  it,  howt*Vi*r,  lu*  trii*d;  its  failure  will  ri'uder  still  mon*  evident  tlu; 
absolutt*  inutility  of  all  Md»stitutes  for  tlu*  ballot.  Lord.lohn  ami  his 
whiir  allies  may  l.e  unwillinuf  to  adopt  this  expeilit'ut,  but  come  to  it 
they  ultimately  must,  unh*>s  our  eoustitiu'iieies  are  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  eombinetl  iidlueiice  of  bribery  ami  intimidation.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  ballot  will  ei*rtainlv  correct  all  exist iiiLj  evils,  but  we 
,  are  clearly  ol  i»pinion  that  all  other  means  will  fail,  and  that  thi.s 
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Iu»lvls  I'Ut  :i  ro;isou;il»K‘  pvospoft  i>t  siu*v‘i*ss.  L».’t  it  1h'  trioil,  :iihl  wo  ari' 
oontoiit.  Slu'uUl  it  ovoii  I’liil,  wo  aro  but  in  tho  saiuo  pmlioaniont  as 
at  pn'si'iit. 

'ITn:  I’KotHH'.ss  or  Tin:  Wak  iu  imnu  thk  vast  mi^nth  has  ]u>t 
boon  inarkoil  bv  anv  L^roat  ovonts.  'Fho  witlulrawinont  ot’tlio  Knssians 
tVoni  Silistria  has  bi‘on  tollowod  by  tbo  passai^o  ot’  tin*  Pannbo  by  tho 
'Turks.  (hnar  Pasha  has  assninotl  tin'  otTonsivo,  ami  soino  tioroo 
onoonntors  liavi*  takiai  plaoi',  in  all  whioh  tho  Turkish  loi\*os  ha\A‘ bot*n 
snooosstnl.  In  tlu'so  onoc'untors  tho  alliovl  troops  havi'  takt'ii  iu>  part, 
aiul  oonsiilorablo  ilissatistaotion  is  tbit  in  this  i*i>nntry  at  tho  slow 
]»roL;i\‘Ss  tlu'v  havo  inaih*  towards  tho  Ikinnbo.  'Tho  most  striking 
ibatnn'  t>t‘tho  oampaii^n  is  tlu‘  nniforin  snoi'oss  of  tin*  'Turks.  Whor- 
ovor  thov  havi‘  fairly  onoonntorod  tlioir  oppomaits  thoir  bravory  has 
oarriod  I'Vorvtliinjjf  boh>rt'  thoin.  'Tho  oonra^Tv*  and  intropidity  t»l  tho 
'Turkish  si»ldii*rv  havi' ablv  soc‘ond»*il  tho  skill  ot  tlu'ir  ixoiu*ral.  Knropi* 
has  looki‘d  on  with  astonishinont ,  aiul  tho  nmst  rolnotant  havo  lu‘on 
oompolhHl  to  admit,  that  whatovi*r  may  lu' tho  dofot‘ts  of 'Turkish  h'lifis- 
latiiMu  tho  army  t»f  Omar  Pasha  is  ontith‘d  tt>  rank  amongst  tho  host 
sohliory  in  tin*  world.  lnsti*ad  »»f  yiohlinu:  ti>  tho  tirst  ojislani^ht  of 
tlu‘  Knssians,  as  was  ])rodioti‘d,  thoy  havi*  tnrnod  baok  tho  tiilo  of 
invasion  ;  havi*  worstod  tiu*  Knssians  in  sovinal  pitohod  hattlos  ;  havo 
intliotod  imnuMiso  lossos  on  thoir  invadors  ;  ami  ari‘  now  in  tiu*  fair  way 
of  I'xpollini:  tliom  wlmlly  from  tho  ])rinoipalitii‘s.  In  tlu*si*  aidut'vo- 
monts  thoy  havo  dv>nbtloss  boon  aidod  by  tho  advanoo  of  thoir 
allios.  'Tiu*  knowlotlijfo  of  suoh  advanoo,  liowovor  slow  its  pn>L;;ross, 
has  i::ivon  lau'r^y  and  foroo  to  tho  'Turkish  ^om*ral,  and  onahh*d  him  to 
pross  on  tiu*  ri'troatini::  oohmms  of  tho  C/.ar  with  a  ot)nlidonoo  whioh 
oonld  not  othorwiso  havi*  lH*on  tbit  . 

At  tirst  it  was  snpposi'vl  that  tho  Knssians  won*  about  to  ova- 
onato  tiu*  prinoipalitios,  and  larjjfo  bodios  of  Austrian  troops  won* 
to  takt*  tlu'ir  phu't*  in  tiu*  inti*ro>t  (»f  tho  Sidtan.  So  ('onTuh'iit  was 
this  t'xpootation,  that  Lord  .Iidm  Knssoll  assnrod  tiu*  Kowor  lb>nst» 
that  tho  foroos  of  Austria  wonhl  i*t)oporato  to  drivt*  out  tho  Knssians 
from  tiu*  hannbian  prinoipalitios.  'This  otmtidoiun*,  howovor,  has  not 
boon  jnstitiod.  Austria  still  tompori/.os.  W’o  hopt*  it  mav  In*  in 
oottd  laith,  but  uo  havi*  onr  dotibts.  llor  stati‘smon  an*  t‘vidt*ntlv 
disiiioTmod  tt»  broak  with  tiu*  tV.ar,  and  thon*  an*  not  wanting 
Kn^lishmon  wlu>  oom-nr  with  M.  Kossuth  in  thinkiniif  that  hor 
polity  is  as  wantini,^  in  s^ood  faith  as  it  is  dotioiont  in  tlotormina- 
tion  and  oonraj^t*.  'Tiu*  roappixiranot*  t»f  tho  ilhistrions  o\-5^t)V4*rm>r  of 
llnn^ary  is  a  m>tablo  oiroimistanoo,  and  tiu*  vit*ws  ho  has  propoumh*d 
at  ShotTu'ld,  Nottingham,  and  (IlasLjow,  an*  ontith'tl  to  ^ravo  con- 
sith'ration.  Wt*  oanm»t  avow  mujualitiotl  oononrn‘no(*  in  thost*  viows, 
l.onkimx  at  tho  tpiostitm  from  an  llnni^arian  poijd  ot*  viow,  wo  havt* 
mithinix  to  t>hjoot  ;  but  roi^.inliiiL;;  thorn  from  <Mir  mvn  wt» 

say,  ‘  If  Austria  bo  proparotl,  in  (/(Hhi Jaifli,  to  join  tho  Wostorn  pow«‘rs, 
lot  lu‘r  ho  root'ivod  ;  but.  nnh‘ss  sho  is  proj»arod  to  (h>  st>,  lot  hor  aid  ho 
di>pons(‘tl  with.  lh‘ttor  that  sho  bo  tho  tipon  and  aotivt*  ally  of  onr 
o]>ptmont  than  tho  l’aithh*ss  mojiibor  t)f  onr  own  oounoil.'  What  wo 
spooially  di'procato  is  the  delay  of  enerj^'etie  and  determined  aetion  in 
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tk-l‘i-n*noe  to  lior  views.  We  eoiil’ess  that  we  ^nvatly  niistnist  her 
lieirotiations  with  lUissia.  A«,^ain  aiul  a.i^ain  she  has  been  exiM‘cteil  to 
throw  luTselt*  into  the  stru;?irie,  hut  wheiu‘ver  the  eritieal  moment  has 
urriveil,  she  has  disappoint eil  our  exj^eetations  under  some  i>ha  (»!’ 
renewed  m'LTotiatious  with  St.  IVtersl)!!!’*;:!!.  AVith  these  views,  we 
were  ohal  to  reatl  the  remarks  ol*  Lord  I»ahnerston  outlie  2 1th;  when, 
ret'errmj^  to  the  oh]i*ets  ol  the  contest,  he  athrmed  that  the  mdepend- 
cnee  and  iuteirrity  of  the  T’urkish  emjiire,’  and  security  to  Europe 
against  the  reeurrcnee  of  war,  must  he  clh'cted.  ‘  That  security,’  said 
his  lonhhip,  ‘  mu.«^t  l»e  aceomjdishcd  hy  the  united  arms  of  England 
and  Erance— I  care  not  wlio  else  joins  us,  or  who  else  stands  aloof ; 
these  two  oivat  countries,  the  two  ^nratest  military  and  naval  powers 
ill  the  world,  united  in  a  cordial  alliance  for  the  accomi)lishmeut  of  a 
common  ohject,  are  surely  able  hy  their  own  energetic  action  to 
acv*om]>lish  such  a  peace  as  will  satisfy  the  conditions  upon  which 
we  think  the  security  of  Europe  ought  to  he  placed.’ 

These  scutimeiits  are  worthy  ol  the  occlusion,  and  if  lollowed  out  hy 
the  admiui>tratiou  cannot  fail  to  achieve  an  honorable  i^caci*.  We 
have  no  wish  to  throw  Austria  into  the  arms  of  Russia  ;  hut  should 
she  ultimately  join  the  CV.ar,  the  area  of  the  struggle  maybe  enlarged, 
but  its  issue  v*ill  not  be  alten‘d;  Hungary,  Roland,  and  Italy,  may  rist' 
from  their  di  pression,  but  the  Turkish  cm])ire  will  not  he  dismeml)ert‘d, 
much  less  will  the  Russian  eagle  be  planted  at  Constantino]»le. 

It  bei'omcs  the  friends  id*  European  freedom  cautiously  to  guard 
against  that  intemperate  expectation  which  leads  many  of  our  states¬ 
men  ami  journalists  to  deprecate  the  apparent  inactivity  of  our  naval 
ami  military  forces.  We  have  fully  ex])ressed,  on  former  occasions,  our 
ngret  at  the  dilatory  nature  of  our  early  movements,  but  now  that 
our  fleets  and  army  are  in  imimnliate  contact  with  the  enemy,  it 
iK'comes  us  to  exiTcise  generous  confidence  in  their  commanders.  That 
cmifidi'iiee  we  feel.  A\  hatever  skill  and  courage  can  effect  will  be 
aceom]»li^hed,  ami  we  should  dee])ly  dc])lore  any  wasteful  ex])cmliture 
of  liU‘,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  morbid  craving  for  some  great  exploit.  It 
may  suit  the  tcm])er  and  jmlicy  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  military  pokuw  i)t  our  rulers.  His  ])ur])ose  is  sulliciently  cvitlent. 
Let  us  Imwever  be  content  with  a  cautious,  firm,  and  determined 
proci*dure,  which  accomjdishes  its  end  with  the  slightest  possible 
cxpi'uditure  of  means. 

Anothkk  in-VDLrTiON  has  nitOKEX  ovt  in  Spain,  and  it  wears 
some  features  of  promise.  For  a  time  it  was  exceedinglv  ditlicult  to 
obtain  any  clear  information  res])ecting  it.  From  what  could  be  gathered, 
howevi'i*.  we  feared  that  it  was  the  movement  of  a  nuTe  militarv  faction 
piompleil  by  a  s])irit  ol  narrow-class  interest.  So  long  as  it  retained 
this  I'liaracter  the  movement  .seemed  likelv  to  fail,  but  wb.en  an  a]']>eal 
was  made  to  ]v>pular  sympathies, — a  resj)onse  instantlv  took  place, 
which,  jmssing  from  one  city  to  another,  sjieedily  became  t(H)  ])owerful 
to  be  suppri'.ssed.  Ry  the  latest  advices  we  learn,  that  the  ministry 

h. Ls  resigned,  and  its  members  have  sought  safetv  in  flight  ;  that  the 
Quien  ha>  \ielded  to  the  pressure  which  she  could  not  withstand; 

nit  .sp.irtero  Inns  been  called  to  her  councils ;  and  that  his  ow  n  and 

i. eneral  U  Donnell's  name  are  ikav  attadied  to  the  proclamations 
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which  arc  issuctl.  We  look  with  much  hojH‘,  hut,  wo  oouloss,  not 
without  ^^ouu‘  tear,  to  the  issut*  of  wliat  is  ooourrinu:.  The  u|)Jht 
(•lassos  oi*  Spain  are  so  utterly  deiuoralizeil  that  we  have  no  I'aith  in 
their  patriotism  or  eounu^e. 

Wi:  Aui:  soiutv  to  uki*0]it  that  tuk  Puo-Slaaeiiy  Pautv  has 
t^^aiued  am)ther  triumph  in  America.  'I'his  consists  in  the  passaite  of 
the  Nebraska  Hill,  by  which  the  Missouri  (\)m])romise  of  IS20  has 
heeii  annulled,  and  a  lar^e  extension  otleeti‘d  in  the  area  of  slavery.  In 
till*  above  year  a  eomj)aet  was  entered  into,  by  which  slavery  was 
excluded  from  all  territory  heloinrio^  to  the  I’nited  States  lyin^  north 
of  tlie  line  ol‘  d()°  dO';  hut  hy  the  Nebraska  Hill,  these  limits  ari‘ i^^reatly 
(‘xceeded.  Nearly  500,000  S(piare  miles  are  now  opiuied  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  thi‘  slave  system,  the  future  of  which  is,  in  eonse<pu‘nce, 
rendcn'tl  mon*  threatiaiim^  and  fearl’ul.  d'he  Nebraska  territory  ex- 
ti*uds  Iroiu  the  state  oi‘  Missouri  to  the  lioeky  Mountains,  and 
contains  much  more  soil  than  all  the  thirteen  oriicinal  states.  It  is 
imi>ossihle,  therefon*,  to  calculate  the  value  of  this  territory  to  the 
.slavc-holdiiu:;  system,  and  the  marvel  is  how  a  sulHeient  number  of 
voti's  was  obtained  to  insure  its  success. 

'fhe  bill  was  passed  by  the  United  States  Simate  in  the  early  ]>art  of 
IMareh,  and  we  are  tohl  that  ‘theiv*  was  much  violenei^  of  s})ei‘eh,  ami 
lal  se  and  insulting  chariot's,’  ai^ainst  those  who  oj)])osed  it.  Urom  the 
Senate  tlu*  hill  passctl  to  the  1  louse  of  Hepresentativis,  where  it  was 
adopted  onlhe‘Jdrd  of  May  by  lid  votes  aij^ainst  HH).  We  wait  to  see 
what  will  hc‘  th(‘eileet  of  the  measure.  .lud^iiiu^  from  the  general  toiu‘of 
the  A  nu'rican  })ri‘ss,  ami  from  the  movements  of  the  American  ch‘rgy, 
we  conclude  that  its  ultimate  eifect  will  be  destructive  of  the  ]mrj)ose 
for  which  it  has  been  urged  forward.  Some  dishonorable  cxci‘ptions  are 
Ibiind — amongst  which  we  are  verv  sorrv  to  note  the  case  of  the  Kev. 
Dr.  (  'one,  of  New  York.  Jn  general,  however,  a  feeling  of  intense 
indignation  has  been  awakened.  Vast  numbers  who  have  hitherto 
refrained  from  taking  \niti  in  the  abolition  struggle  have  now  come 
forward,  ami  are  ph'dging  themselves  to  future  service  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  which  pn)miscs  to  make  up  for  ])ast  neglect.  The  ‘  New  York 
d  rii)une’  represents  the  change  as  ]»erlectly  marvellous,  and  wc  trust 
that  its  anticipations  will  be  i*ealized.  ‘  dhvo  vears  ago,’  savs  this 
journal,  speaking  of  th‘3  abolitionists,  ‘  they  could  not  oldain  here  a 
place  to  a>sembK‘  in,  and  were  obligc>d  to  go  to  Syracuse  to  hold  tludr 
annivi  rsary.  Hut  nowall  this  is  changed.  They  are  welcomed  to  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest  churches  in  New  York,  and  for  the  j>ast 
two  days  their  discussions  have  not  only  been  entirely  undisturbed,  but 
have  bei*n  attended  by  (frowdc'd  and  sympathetic  audiences  of  the  most 
ivs]>eetahle  people.  Hven  conservatism  and  moderatism  now  listen 
without  a  >hoek  to  the  bold  utterances  of  thcs(‘  (piondam  fanatics. 
Such  is  tin*  clfect  })roduc(‘d  by  the  conviction  which  is  now  gaining 
complete  possession  of  the  puldic  mind  at  the  north,  that  the  south  is 
faithh'ss  to  its  own  ])ledges  and  is  resolved  to  extend  the  urea  of  slavery 
at  whati‘vcr  risk.  This  great  change  has  been  wrought  by  the  Nelmuska 
bill,  and  as  yet  we  are  only  at  the  beginning.  (larrison,  IMiillips,  and 
all  their  compeers  could  not  have  nnule  so  many  abolitionists  and 
<li- unionists  in  half  a  century  as  Pierce,  l>ouglass,  Hadger,  and  Clayton 
have  made*  in  three  months.’ 
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EDI  T( )  R I A  L  r  OSTSCllirT. 

M  any  (»f  our  readers  art*  ]»rol>al>ly  aware  that  a  ehan»;]je  is  eoiiteinj»latc*d 
in  the  (‘ditorship  ot  our  journal,  d  his  step  has  resultiul  Iroiii  the 
]u’essur»*  of  other  eui^ai^eiueiits,  which  eoiuj)els  one  ol  tlie  j)reseiit 
editors  to  reliiupiish  tlie  ])ost  whieh  he  has  oeeu])ie<l  sinee  ISRO;  and 
his  associate,  between  whom  and  Idinself  the  most  cordial  eo-o})erati()n 
has  unih)rmly  (‘xisted,  retires  with  him.  Arrani^ements  have  been 
made  hw  the*  future  eonduet  of  the  ‘  Eelectie’  whieh  eannot  fail  to  he 
satisfactory  to  tlu‘  friends  of  pure  literature,  scriptural  voluntaryism, 
and  evan^^‘lical  (diristianity.  This  arranL^nunent,  however,  will  not 
take  elfeet  until  January,  1S55.  We  are  not  at  liberty  at  i)resent  to 
name  the  individual  on  whom  the  editorship  will  then  devolve.  We 
shoidd  ^^ladly  do  so,  and  are  assured  that  all  our  readers  woidd  heartily 
concur  in  the  ])ropricty  of  the  selection.  In  the  interim,  we  shall  con- 
timu‘  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  editorship  as  heretofore,  in  doin^ 
which  additional  stimulus  will  he  derived  Irom  a  consideration  of  the 
hi^h  talents  and  well-merited  reputation  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
j«)urual  will  then  lx*  transferrtxl. 

'The  ])roprietorship  of  the  work  continues  unchanged,  and  no  expen- 
dituri*  will  he  s]»are(i  w’hieh  may  he  needed  to  maintain  and  greatly  to 
exteml  its  usefulness. 


i'itfrnri(  3iitrllignirr. 
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